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Preface 


* 


I T is now some years since my Outlines of Indian Philosophy 
was published, with the intention chiefly of providing a 
handy text-book for students in our Universities A simpler 
and shorter account of the subject is required for the general 
reader, and the present attempt is to meet that requirement. 
It is hoped that the book will be found suitable for the purpose, 
and that it will receive the same^welcome as was generously 
accorded to its predecessor. 

The subject-matter of the two books being identical, there 
is naturally a certain likeness between them; but it will be 
seen that no portion of the earlier volume has been verbally 
reproduced here The present work, in accordance with the 
aim kept in view in writing it, leaves out many of the details 
included in the previous one The difference between them, 
however, does not consist merely in these omissions There is 
also variation in the treatment of some topics, as, -for instance, 
in the first two chapters dealing with early Indian thought. 
At least in two cases, agam, there are important additions. In 
the earlier book, Buddhism was dealt with in reference to two 
stages of its growth. There is a third phase, representing the 
doctrine as it was originally taught by Buddha ; and a brief 
resume of it, as it has been reconstructed by scholars in recent 
years, also finds a place here Similarly, the account of the 
Vedanta has been amplified by the inclusion of the Dvaita 
system of it. In treating of such a subject as Indian Philosophy, 
it \is difficult to avoid the use of Sanskrit terms; but their 
n mber appearing in the body of the work has been reduced 
, a hr as possible, and a Glossary is provided to help the reader 
; fj filing out' their meanings readily. 

five utilized in the preparation of this book two of my 
s contributed to the Aryan Path, and another to the 
\ of Indian Culture (published by the Ramakrishna 
\ I am grateful to the editors of these publications for 
rtesy m permitting me to do so. Specific r&ferences 
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to the articles are given at the appropriate places in the Notes 
appended at the end. I wish to record my feeling of indebtedness 
to the late Dr. J. E. Turner of the University of Liverpool for 
his kindness in reading the book in typescript and for his 
valuable suggestions. Finally, I desire to express my deep 
gratitude to Professor S Radhakrishnan for the kindly interest 
which he has always taken in njiy work. It is no exaggeration 
to say that, but for his help and encouragement, neither this 
book nor the previous one would have been written. 

April 1948. M. H. 
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Chapter One 

VEDIC RELIGION AND 
PHILOSOPHY 


T HE earliest source of our information regarding Indian 
thought is the Veda, which signifies, as it has been stated, 
not a single work but a whole hterature This literature is 
usually regarded as consisting of two parts, viz Mantras »and 
Brahmanas 1 Several of the early Upa'mshads are included in the 
latter, but, on account of their great importance in the history 
of Indian thought, they deserve to be reckoned as a separate 
portion of the Veda Broadly speaking, the thr^e parts mark 
successive stages in the growth of Vedic literature, and also 
stand for teachings that are more or less distinct The deter- 
mination of the exact chronological limits of these stages is not 
, possible Even the duration of the Vedic period, as a whole, is 
not definitely known, though the question has exercised the 
minds of scholars for long All that is certain is that the Veda 
proper, including the chief Upanishads, is older than Buddha, 
who is known to have died about 480 b c. The later limit of 
the Vedic period may accordingly be taken as 500 B.c As 
regards the earlier limit, the belief that was generally current 
till recently, and which has not yet been given up wholly, was 
1200-1500 b c. The view that is now replacing it is the one 
set forth by Dr. Wintefnitz in his History of Indian Literature, 
which fixes the beginning of the period somewhere between 
2000 and 2500 b.c. instead of 1200-1500 B.c It is not known 
what changes,' if any, will be found necessary in this conclusion 
when the momentous discoveries made in recent years in the 
Indus valley near Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa are fully under- 
stood These details, however, are not of very much importance 
for us here We shall therefore proceed to consider the teaching 
. pf the Veda in its triple division 
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The Essentials of Indian Philosophy 
I 

The word “mantra” may be regarded as equivalent to a 
“hymn” or "religious song.” The hymns or religious songs con- 
tained in the Veda are of varying age, the oldest of them being 
separated from the latest by several centuries They were at a 
later stage, that is, long after the period of their production, 
brought together and have been preserved in the form of 
separate collections ( samhita ) Two of them, to which we shall 
occasionally refer in this work, are called the “Rigv eda” and / 
the “A tharva Veda ” We do not know what proportion of the 
sacred songs existing at the time were included in these collec- 
tions, but we may safely assume that the whole of the material 
is net found in them “We have no right to suppose,” says Max 
Muller, “that we have even a hundredth part of the religious 
and popular poetry that existed during the Vedic age ” 2 We 
shall, in the present section, take into account only the earlier 
mantras, postponing the consideration of the later ones to the 
next section dealing with the Brahmanas to which, in their 
teaching, they are more akin We have, however, to remember 
that several of these early hymns are too obscure to admit 
of a satisfactory interpretation This obscurity, together with 
the incompleteness of the hymn material we possess, makes it 
hard to reach anything like certainty regarding the character 
of the beliefs which prevailed in that age as a whole. We shall 
therefore content ourselves with citing here the view now 
commonly accepted by scholars, that these early mantras in- 
culcate a form of nature worship, and that this religion of 
nature was, in its essence, transplanted from their original home 
when the ancestors of the future Aryans immigrated into India. 

I In this religion the various powers of nature lik e fire (ami ) ■ 
wind (vayu) and the sun {surya), amidst which man lives and 
to whose influence he Is constantly subject, are personified- die 
personification implying a belief that the order which is observ- 
able in the world, such as the regular succession of seasons or 
of day and night, is due to the agency of these powers. They 
are accordingly looked upon as higher beings or gods, whom 
it is man's duty to obey and to propitiate Hence the h ymns 
may generally be described as chants or prayers addressed to 
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deified powers of nature , regarded as responsible for the govern; 
ance of the world The goejs thus worshipped are very many. 
S ome of them like Agni, the g od of fir e, who is represented as the. 
carrier of gifts to the gods , belon g to a period anterior to the 
occup ation of India by t he Aryans, w hile others', like Usas o r 
~“dawn”. worshipped as a goddess and described as a blushing 
"maiden pursued by her lover, the sun, are later creations by 
them in their new home . 3 Although the Vedic pantheon is thus 
quite large, some deities, as they appear in the hymns that 
have been preserved, are more important than others. But we 
may note, by the way, that Siva and Visnu, the two great gods 
of later Hinduism, although not unknown to the age, are not 
among the former. Of the relatively more imposing deities, it 
will suffice here to refer to two, vizTVaruna and Indra. In the 
words of one of the mantras, they are “the two monarchs that 
support all living beings ” The distinctive feature of the one is 
his unswerving adherence to high principles; that of the other, 
his eagerness to protect his devotees by vanquishing their 
enemies in battle. 

The latter, vi i Indra, is the leading deity of the hymn- 
collections taken as a whole. He represents mainly valour and 
force, but he combines with those traits certain others, which 
one would not like to associate with the idea of the divine. 
Thus he is vain and boastful, and is uncommonly fond of an 
intoxicating drink extracted from a creeper called soma. But 
he seems to have come to hold so exalted a position among 
the Vedic gods through some accidental circumstance. That 
circumstance might have been, as indicated by his description 
as the “protector of the Aryan colour” and as the “destroyer 
of the dark skin,” the necessity that arose for seeking the aid 
of a martial and self-assertive deity by the immigrant Aryans 
in subjugating the hostile tribes who were prior residents of 
the land which they had invaded. Or it might have been the 
havoc frequently played by famine in their new home, as 
shown by the description 'of Indra as the “thunder-god” and 
as “the liberator of the waters by slaying the demon of 
drought.” Prof. Radhakrishnan writes, “When the Aryans 
entered India they found that, as at present, their prosperity 
was a mere gamble in rain The rain-god naturally became 
the national god of the Indo- Aryans.” 
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II 

We have so far spoken of the earlier hymns, and shall now 
proceed to consider, within the limits set J>y our plan, the 
thought of the later hymns and the Brahmanas. The word, 
[whi ch is derived from brahman meaning "praye r” or ‘ ‘de votion. ’ ’ 
signifies an authorita tiv e utt erance of a priest,_ relating pa r- 
ticularly to sacrifice ; and the Brahmanas are so called because 
they are the repositories of such u t teran ces Speaking gen- 
erally, the thought of the earlier hymns is seen in this period 
to develop on three hues : monotheism , monism a nd ritualism. 
The first two of these, however, are often found mixed up 
with each other. But the conceptions themselves, as will be 
explained soon, are quite distinct; and this is the reason for 
our dealing with them separately. 

(i) Monotheism: The belief in many gods of the early hymns 
now becomes more or less definite monotheism . The tendency 
to it appears already in those hymns in various ways. One of 
the most important of them is the likeness of the gods to one 
another, as they are described there They all share certain 
features which suggest that their identity was already recog- 
nized, though but half-consciously. Thus all the gods are lumin- 
ous, as shown by the common epithet of deva applied to them, 
which is derived from a root meaning ‘‘to shine;” and all, 
as noted before, maintain physical order and are friendly to 
the virtuous. This tendency now develops further; but it does 
no^ result in a fully crystallized conception of a supreme God, 
as required for monotheism in the ordinary acceptation of 
the term. It aims rather at the dis covery, not of one god who 
is above other gods, but of the ~~ common power that wui kS 
hehind t hem all or, as wemight otherwise put it. the princi ple 
i mmanent in all of them . ‘‘What is but one, wise people call 
by different names as Agni, Yama and ipatarisvan.” The con- 
ception of the supreme God in the later Vedic period may 
consequently be said to be more philosophic than religious. 
Omnipotence, for example, which is a characteristic of all the 
gods, becomes personified as the Highest under the name of 
the “all-do„er” ( Visva-karma ). He is the great architect of 
the universe, says one hymn, “who knows all, who 
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assigns to the gods their names and to whom all go 
for instruction ” This attempt to derive a general, and 
virtually impersonal, conception of the supreme God from the 
common characteristics of deities is, with a remarkable free- 
dom of speculation, made again, and again, so that we have, 
in the period, a number of such conceptions which succeed and 
replace one another. , 

The most prominent among the conceptions of the supreme 
God, so enthroned and dethroned afterwards, is that of 
Prajapatior “Father-god”, whose name implies that all created 
beings are his children This title is found used first in its 
literal sense of “lord of creatures” as an attribute of various 
gods. But later it ceases to represent merely an aspect of 
divinity, and acquires an independent status. Tfi us i n an 
oft-recited hymn of the Rigveda, to a question repeated iline 
times, “Who is the God ta» whom we are to offer sacrifice?” 
the answer is given that it is Prajapati “who is the one lord 
of all created things.” He is described elsewhere us born of 
rta, the principle of righteousness which rules the World; and 
the description shows that, though the deity is absti-act, being 
the result of eleyating a mere epithet to the rank of the Al- 
mighty, it does not lack the moral exaltation characterizing 
the earlier and more concrete gods Indeed, he is often regarded 
as an ethical authority. Praiapati represents tfi e highest 
conception of unitary godhead in the later M ajitras~'~and r 
Brahmanas. taken as a whole. But even that is re -plarprl in 
course of time, by others; and still later, a s for example in 
some ot the Upanishads, the deity is reduced to a clearly 
secondary rank under Hie designation of Brahma ( m^sc ,). 8 
~ (2) Monism: Another direction in which the thought of the 
earlier hymns develops is definitely philosophic, tracing the 
world not to a creator but to a single primordial cguse which 
unfolds itself as the universe in all its diversity. As in the 
case of the previous conception, this causal principle or 
creative ground also is conceived of in diverse way s . Thus it 
appears asl.the Infinite f(aditi) in one place , and as time (kdla ) 
in affother . In a remarkably profound hymn 6 which marks 
“the climax* of speculative thought in the Rigveda.” it is 
designated as “ That One” ( Tat Ekam )— a designat 10 n which, 
discarding all the earher anthropomorphic mythology, un- 
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mistakably foreshadows the nameless Power of the Upanishads 
of which we shall soon have to speak “In the beginning,” 
the hymn says, “there w r as neither being nor non-being. I hat 
one breathed .calmly, self-sustained” But it had within Tt, 
i t adds, the latent power (tafias) out of which the whole universe, 
including the gods, developed afterwards. The point to be 
specially noted here is the conception of the ultimate entity 
as dynamic or self-evolving, and as therefore requiring no 
outside Power to guide and shape it. 

This current of thought, as already stated, is often found 
blended with the other one of monotheism. The reason for it 
is that the supreme God, as conceived m the period, is not 
always identified with the, other gods alone, but also with 
the whole universe of which he is the creator. “He is all and 
everything” is what, for example, is said in one place of 
Prajapati That is, the supreme God is regarded not merely 
as a creator, externally related to the world, but also as con- 
stituting its very substance, as the monistic principle does 
It is now usual to represent the monism of the later mantras 
and the Brahmanas as pantheistic, but it is not correct to 
do so, since the term as applicable to this teaching cpnnotes 
the idea not merely of immanence but also of transcendence 
Thus, for instance, what is known as the Hymn of Ma n 7 
declares “Having c overed the world on all sides, it extended 
beyond it the length of ten fingers.” The primal principle, 
no~ doubt, is Immanent ih~ the world whicTTTunerges fronTTE, 
but is certai nly not exhausted by it. 

(3) Ritualism: The purpose of invoking the several gods of 
nature was at first mostly to gain their favour for success in 
life here as well as hereafter. The prayers were then naturally 
accompanied by simple gifts like grain and ghee. But this 
simple form of worship became more and more complicated 
and gave rise, in course of time, to elaborate sacrifices as also 
to a special class of profession a l priests who alone, it was 
believed, could officiate at them. There are allusions in the ' 
later hymns to rites which lasted for very long periods, and * 
at which several priests were employed by the sacrificer. The 
Brahmanas, in which this elaborate rituahsm is taught, alto- 
gether subordinate the earlier mantras to it. They do, indeed, 
qt’lize them, but often sundering them from their original 
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context, and sometimes even severing them from their original 
significance . 8 

More noteworthy than this elaboration was the change that 
came over the spirit with which offerings were made to the 
gods in this period. What prompted the performance of sacri- 
fices was no longer the thought of prevailing upon the gods to 
bestow some favour or to ward off some danger; it was rather 
to compel or coerce them to do ’Miat the sacrificer wanted to 
be done This change of spirit is explained by many among 
modem scholars as the importing of the magical element into 
Vedic religion, and is taken by them as a sign of the transfer 
of power from the gods to the priests There is no doubt that 
belief in magic was widely current m the period, as is shown by 
the Atharva Veda, which is largely a?lDook of sorcery and witch- 
craft But, as indicated by the general tone of the rest 
of Vedic literature, it seems to have been confined to the 
lower strata of society. The altered spirit behind the offer of 
sacrifices more probably only means faith in the efficacy of 
Vedic prayers, as such, and not m the potency of priests. 
That would correspond with the unqualified reverence which, 
as we shall see, later came to be shown to the whole text of 
the Veda by the adherents of the various orthodox doctrines. 
The power of conferring good thus seems then to have been 
transferred from the gods not to the priests but directly to 
the Veda itself. 

But whatever name we may give it and however we may 
understand its implication, it is certain that there was a pro- 
found change in the conception of sacrifice, and consequently 
in that of the relation between gods and men. All that came 
to be insisted upon was a scrupulous carrying out of every 
detail connected with the various rites; and the good result 
accruing from them, whether here or elsewhere, was believed 
to follow automatically from it. It is this sacrificial correctness 
that constitutes the third meaning of rta, to which we alluded 
above. Ritualistic punctilio thus comes to be placed on the- 
same level ‘as natural -law arid moral rectitude. To judge from 
extant works , ritualism in this extreme form appears to be 
the predominant teaching of the later Vedic period; but as 
the other two tendencies of mon otheism and monism also 
undoubtedly prevailed then, the prominent placs it occupies 
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in those works is, in all probability, the result of the bias in 
that. direc tion~of the scholar-priests, who were res ponsible for 
the compilation of the Veda as it has come down to, us. 


{ JTpPfN } £ w in 

To take up now the consideration of the Upanishads. 
The word upanishad literally means “secret teac hing*' 
(rahasya) or the teaching which was jealously guarded from 
the" unworthy and was imparted, in private, only to pupils of 
tried character. It has since come to be applied also to the 
treatises which embody such teaching The number of these 
treatises, as commonly reckoned, is very large ; but only about 
a c|ozen of them can be classed as genuine parts of Vedic 
literature. The rest, which belong to a later periods are relative- 
ly of inferior value. The classical Upanishads, as the former 
may be described, represent the flower of Vedic thought. They 
are written in rhythmic prose, where they are not metrical; 
and they possess, on the whole, a musical quality all their 
own. The reader, even when not familiar with their teaching, 
easily grasps their general import, and their power of trans- 
porting one out of oneself is remarkable 

B roadly speaking, the teaching of the Upanishads marks a 
reaction against that of the Brahmanas which , as already pomted 
out, i nculcate an elaborate system of ritual . In more than one 
place, they decry the value of sacrifices. To cite only a single 
instance, one Upanishad declares that it is not pleasing to the 
gods that mhff should know the ultimate truth, for that, by 
revealing to him their true place in the universe which is- by 
no means supreme, will result in their losing the sacrificial 
offerings they would otherwise- receive from him . 9 The gods, 
according to this view, are much like men; and their worship 
or sacrifices to them bring no lasting result, as devotion to 
philosophic truth does.j But it has to be added that, within 
the Vedic period itself, this spirit of antagonism to 'ritual 
is modified and ceremonial life comes to be recognized as 
necessary, either directly or indirectly, for attaining the true 
and final goal of life . 10 The Upanishads thus came finally to 
represents tke teaching of the Veda in its entirety, and not of 
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,its final portions only Here we see illustrated a characteristic 
I feature of' all advance in Indian culture, viz. that when a nev 
| stage of progress is reached, the old is not discarded but is 
sooner or later, incorporated in it. 

There are gTeat, almost insurmountable, difficulties in de 
ciding what exactly is the teaching of the Upanishads in certair 
important respects. This accounts for the emergence in latei 
times of diverse schools of Vedanta, all of which claim tc 
propound theUpanishadic teaching. It is clear, however, that the 
prevailing v iew in them is monistic and abs olutistic. T hat i s 
to say, they teach that the ultimate reality is one and only one 
Its unseen, but pervasive, presence is thus set forth i n one ol 
the Upanishads. "It i s Brahman that is below and is above, 
t hat is to the west and to the east.^hat is to the s out h and tc 
the north. Brahman, indeed, is this whole universe. ” 11 The 
teaching is also idealistic in the sense that this single reality 
is conceived of as spiritual in its nature, and that everything 
else is explained as existing in and through it. Referring to 
all things and to all living beings, another Upanishad says, 
"All this is based upon spirit; spirit is the foundation of the 
universe, spirit is Brahman ” 12 This is not to say that either 
pluralism or the belief that the ultimate entities are many, 
and realism or the belief thjit matter is as real a4 f spirit or 
mind, are unknown to the Upanishads, taken as a whole. It 
only means that, as already indicated, they are not conspicuous 
in them. They appear there like distant echoes of the teaching 
of the earlier portions of the Veda which, speaking in the mam, 
is neither monistic nor idealistic. Such a bifurcation of the 
Veda is, no doubt, against Indian tradition, which has all 
along insisted on the unity of Vedic teaching. Its contention 
is that, because all portions of the Veda are alike revealed, 
there can be no disharmony m their teaching But looking at 
the whole extent of Vedic literature and the vast stretch of 
time that separates the earliest from the latest portions of it, 
it would indeed be extraordinary if it did impart precisely 
the same teaching throughout. 

„What is the exact character of the doctrine of unity which 
is the predon'linant teaching of the Upanishads ? It is necessary 
to call attention to certain details of the earlier Vedic teaching 
before attempting to answer this question. We have already 
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indicated the presence of a monistic view in the later hymns 
From the example cited in that connection and the name given 
in it to the unitary source, viz. “That One,” it will be seen 
that the monism is the result of trying to account for the whole 
universe — nature, men and gods — regarded from the outside 
or objectively There are other conceptions of the same kind 
in the older literature, and one of them, which gradually 
grows in importance, is Brahman To the question raised in 
the Rigveda. ‘‘ What was the wood,~ahd whSt the Lice hum 
which they fashioned forth the earth and heaven ?” „the fol- 
lowung answer is given later on in a Brahmana, ‘‘Brahman 
was the wood. Brahman was the tree out of which thejT 
c arved heaven and earth,” T his conception is very promi- 
nent in the Upanishads^ The origin of the term is not 
qujte clear, and it will suffice to refer here to one of 
the several explanations now given of it. The word 
brahma'll , the reader will recall, signifies ' ‘prayer?' Being 
derived from a root brh meaning ‘‘to grow or expand.” it als o 
stands f or the power*wTiich of itself burst into utterance as 
prayer; and it is to this meaning that, according to some 
among present-day scholars, we should trace the philosophic' 
signifioance of the term, viz. the power or primary principle 
which spontaneously manifests itself as the universe 
There is a second current of thought in the earlier literature 
which also we should take into account, if we are to under- 
stand clearly the monistic doctrine of the Upanishads. It s 
aim is the discovery, not of * a cosmic principle — the sourc e of 
the 'world _ as"S whole - ; but of t he psychic princ iple — the 
‘i nneFess en ce of man . Its origin should be ascribed tOthe belief 
t hat the proper stud^of manki nd is man. Man‘s~coneeptiQQ. 
of himself, however, is notoriously vague; and anything from 
the gross body to the subtlest principle underlying individual 
existence may be signified by it. We have almost all the 
^possible alternatives represented .in Vedic literature, such ar 
breath or life {prana ) and’ the Senses* ( indriya ). The culmin 
ation of this inquiry is represented by dtman or the self which 
is sometimes described negatively by denying that it is breath, 
the senses, etc , which are all the not-self (andtman), and some- 
times as the true subject which knows but can never be known 
— “the unseen seer, the unheard hearer and the unthought 
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thinker ’’.The idea, in either case, is that it is unknowable in 
the ordinary sense of the term. One Upanishad brings out 
this uniqueness of the self by stating paradoxically that it ' 
is known only to those that do not know it, meaning that, 
though intuitively realizable, it cannot be made the object of 
thought. 

\y Thus Brahman means the eternal principle as realized in 
t he world as a whole , and atman, the inmost essenceoF one’s 
own self. These two conceptions — Brahman and atman — are of- 
great importance a nd occur not only independently m the' litera- 
ture of this period, but are sometimes correlated with each 
other, and their parallelism is pointed out by representing the 
self of the world as related to the physical universe in the same 
manner in which the individual self is related to its body. 
Thus in the Atharva Veda, the universal self or world-soui is 
stated to have “the earth for its feet, the atmospheric region 
for its belly, the sky for its head, the sun and moon for its 
eyes and the wind for its breath ” The two concept ions are 
a lso sometimes identified, and it is this happy identification 
of them that constitutes the essential teaching of the Upan - 
ishads It is represented by the well-known savings “Jhat 
thou art 7 ’ ( Tat tvam asi ) and " lam Brahman” {A ham Brahma 
asmi ). They mean that the pr incip le und erlying the world as _ 
a whole, and that which forms the essence of man, are ult i- 
matel y the, same Here ended the long Indian quest for the 
pervasive cause of all things — the search, as the Upanishads 
express it, for “that by knowing which all will be known.” 
Passages descriptive of Brahman alone or of atman alone 
occur frequently m the Upanishads; but they are not peculiar 
to them, being also found in the earlier literature. Their explicit 
identification, on the other hand, is specifically Upanishadic 
It is necessary to point out the full significance of this 
identification. Brahman, as the ultimate cosmic principle or 
•>t^e source of the, whole universe, is all-comprehensive. But 
■ such a principle need not be spiritual ill its nature, and may 
well be a material or physical entity. Further, an objective 
conception lijce the above is little more than a hypothesis to 
account for the origin of the universe; and there is nothing 
compelling us to regard it as actually existing, t^ere bemg 
no logical absurdity m denying it Some thinkers already 
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seem to have done so in the Upamshadic period and main- 
tained that “in the beginning this world was just non-being ." 13 
The establishment of the spiritual character of this principle 
and the removal of the uncertainty about its existence are 
both accomplished by its identification with atman or the self. 
For our own self is known to us to be spiritual and there is an 
intuitive obligation to recognize it, in some sense, as indubitable. 
If we start from the idea of the self, instead of that of Brahman, 
we meet with a similar difficulty, for, while the self points to 
what is spiritual and is an incontrovertible certainty, it is, 
as known to us, necessarily limited in its nature. Whatever 
view we may take of its nature, it is determined on one side by 
the world of nature, and, on the other by the other selves. 
It , is this deficiency of finiteness that is made good by its 
identification with Brahman or the all-comprehensive first 
cause of the universe. The outcome of the identification there- 
fore is that the ultimate reality, which may indifferently be 
termed either Brahman or atman, is spiritual and that it 
accounts for not only all the selves but also the whole of the 
physical universe. That is the meaning of monism or the doc- 
trine of unity as taught in the Upanishads. 

T he spiritual and unitary character of this absolute real ity 
i s very well expressed by the classical phrase saccidananda 
As a single term defining its nature, it is met with only m the 
later Upanishads, but i ts three elements— saf , £it and ananda 
- yare used of Brahman, singly and in pairs, even in the earliest 
of them. Sat, which means “being,” points to the positive 
character of Brahman distinguishing it from all non-being. 
But positive entities, to judge from our experience, may be 
spiritual or not. The next epithet ctt, which means “sentience,” 
shows that it is spiritual. The last epithet ananda, which 
stands for “peace,” indicates its unitary and all-embracing 
character, inasmuch as variety is the source of all trouble and 
restlessness. "Fear arises from the other,” as a famous Up- 
anishadic saying has it . 14 Jhus the three epithets together 
s ignify that Brahman is the sole spiritual reality or the A bso- 
lute, which comprehends not only all being (sat) but also HIT 
thought (at) so that wha tever partakes of the character of 
either must eventually be traced to it. In other words, it is 
the source of the whole universe, while it itself is self-existent 
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and self-revealing, there being no other entity from which 
it could be derived or by which it might be made known 
Another of the chief difficulties in understanding the Up- 
anishads arises in determining the exact relation of this unitary 
principle to the world and to the individual selves. There are 
several passages which teach that the world is but an appear- 
ance, and that it has ncTactual place in the ultimate reality. 
There are other passages, not less numerous, which grant 
reality to the world though, at the same time, they maintain 
that it is never apart from Brahman or the Absolute Samkara 
examines b oth these positions in his several commentari es, 
and con cludes that the~f5nnef~is' the true teaching of th e 
UpaHisHaHiT The latter view, according to him, is put forward 
in them only tentatively. That is. it marks only the first step 
in the teaching: and the Upanishads finally retract this vie w, 
affirming m its place the other, viz, that Brahman and nothing 
besides it is truly real. Thus the reality conceded to the world 
in such passages is not meant to be taken as ultimate. The 
concession is merely for adjusting the final teaching to common 
or empirical ways of thinking, which assume diversity to be 
quite real. It represents but the "lower” truth ( apara vidya) 
which serves as a stepping stone to the comprehension of the 
“higher” ( para vidya) — a distinction which is sometimes ex- 
plicitly endorsed in the Upanishads 15 As regards the ind ividual 
self, Samkara takes it to be Brahman itself appearing as Unite 1 
llgcause of its adjuncts like the body which, as parts of thej 
physical universe, are not real in the true sense ot the terirT Ti 
mere nave, however, been other eminent exponents of the 
Upanishadic doctrine, some of them like TS hartrp rapanca 16 
b eing~arffCTior to Sa.mkaraj who maintained that the self and 
the physical universe, though they may be finite and imperfect, 
are real, but that they are not altogether different from Brah- 
man. That is to say, they are both identical with and different 
from it, the three together constituting a 'unity in diversity 
y ls Brahman, the ultimate reality is one; but, as souls and th e 
world, it is many. The whole universe, on this view, actually 
emerges from Brahman and therefore necessarily partakes 
of its character of reality. The richness of its content indicates 
that Brahman, its source, is complex; only the complexity is 
sometimes manifest, and at other times latent. The former is 
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the period of creation ( srsti ) ; and the latter is that of disso- 
lution [pralaya ) which, according to immemorial Indian belief, 
succeed each other endlessly. At the end of each cycle, the 
variety returns to Brahman, but re-emerges from it at the 
beginning of the next cycle. The distinction made here between 
a latent and a manifest stage of the universe imphes the dynamic 
character of ultimate reality, and the view is accordingly 
described as “the doctrine of self-evolving Brahman” ( Brahma - 
pa rindma-vada)' T his view also, like the previous one, is monistic 
since it admits no reality outside Brahman. It may also be 
described as idealistic for, though it may not explain the 
world as an appearance, it denies ultimate meaning or value 
to it, except when viewed as an element in Brahman, the 
absolute spirit. 

Jp whi chever of these two ways we conceive of Brah man, 
it is the source from which the universe, in all its organic 
and inorganic aspects, comes into being. In the first place, it 
gives nse to the five “elements ' * $huta), as t .h ev— are called. 
space (akdsa) , air (ydyn) , fire (, agni ), water {aj>) and earth 
Cfrthivi). Each of these elements has its own distinctive 
quality. Space is characterized by sound (: i ahda ), air by touch 
(sparsa ), fire by colour (rjjpa ), water by taste ( rasa) and earth 
by odour ( gandha ). This classification, which has been accepted 
by nearly all the later Indian philosophers, it is obvious, 
corresponds to the fivefold scheme of the organs of sense — 
those of hearing, touch, sight, taste and smell, and should have 
been suggested by it. From these elements are derived, on 
the one hand, the whole of the inorganic wotfld consisting of 
things like hills and rivers and, on the other, the orgamc bodies 
of plants, animals and men, all of which house souls which 
are ultimately Brahman itself or, in any case/tiot quite different 
from it. 

What is the Rearing of such a. view of ultimate reality on 
our everyday life ? The most striking feature of the latter is' the 
conviction which it involves, viz. that diversity .is real and 
ultimate. The presupposition of most, if not ’all, of the activities 
of life is that one man is different from another. The very 
efforts made through social and political organizations to 
unify men ^jnply that they regard themselves as distinct. If 
man is" distinct from man, his distinction from his physical 
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environment is even clearer. It is not merely man that is 
distinct from matter, matter itself, whether it serves as an 
adjunct of the self like the physical body and the organs of 
sense or as its environment, seems to be diverse in its character, 
each object having its own individuality or, as the Upanishads 
express it, its own name ( ndma ) and its own form ( rupa ). It 
is obvious that, if monism is the truth, no part of this diversity 
can be ultimate? That is the significance of the teaching ot the 
Upanishads, so far as our common beliefs are concerned. 

The diversity given in everyday experience may only be 
an appearance of Brahman and therefore false, as one school 
of interpreters of the Upanishads holds; but, even according 
to the other school, it is not the whole of truth, for unity also 
is equally real. And yet it appears to be the sole truth, owing 
to an inveterate habit of our mind which should be traced ’to 
our ignorance ( avidya ) of the ultimate reality. This is what is 
meant by Maya — the power or the principle that conceals 
from us the true character of reality. The ignorance may be 
regarded as negative^ that is, as merely a lack of knowledge 
of the unity underlying the diversity given m common experi- 
ence , or it may be looked upon as positive in the sense that it 
gives rise to a misapprehension, making us see the manifold 
world where there is Brahman and only Brahman. In the former 
case, our common knowledge would be correct so far as it 
went, although it did not go far enough to comprehend the, 
unity also, in the latter case, it would be almost completely 
erroneous. The goal of life as conceived in the Upamshads is , 
in either case, to overcome this congenital ignorance, by 
attaining full enlightenment or indna. The enlightened state 
is called release or moksa. It is attaining one’s true selfhood 
in Brahman. 

This enlightenment, however, does not mean only an intel- 
lectual apprehension of the view that all is one, but also an 
actual realization of that unity in our own' experience. I n othe r 
words, t he aim of studying philosophy is not merely to gratify 
theoretical curiosity/ however disinterested that curiosity may 
be; it is also to live the right kind pf life, co nsciously adju sting 
o ne's conduct to one's intellectual convictions. It is in this 
sense of "devotion to worthier living and not in the sense of 
dogma or superstition, that religion is blended with philosophy 
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in India . Acquiring such enlightenment means a long course 
of training. In the first place, the truth, as taught in the 
Upanishads, needs to be learnt from a proper preceptor 
(guru) This stage of the training is called 'sravana or ‘‘formal 
study.” But merely to accept the teaching, although it may 
be quite true, would constitute blind faith; and it does not 
become philosophy until its rational support is sought out 
The beliefs of others are, no doubt, often of immense use to 
us, for we cannot know everything for ourselves. Man's 
ad vance is mostly due to his capacity for receiving and profit ing 
by the thought and experience of _others. But the matter is 
altogether different in the case of a subject like philosophy, 
whose relation to life- is so peculiarly intimate. Others may 
teach us here the truths which they have reached as well as 
the method by which they did so; but, unless we successfully 
repeat that process and rediscover those truths for ourselves, 
we cannot get that depth of conviction which alone can be 
called ‘‘philosophy” in the complete sense of the term If 
there are facts which are beyond the reach of reason and can- 
not therefore be absolutely demonstrated, p hilosophy shoul d 
at least point to the likelihood of their being true. This is 
recognized in the Upanishads, for they prescribe what is called 
manana or “reflection” in addition to study (iravana) m the 
sense of learning the truth from a preceptor. It means that 
philosophy, though it may b egin a s faith, does not end there 
The training ^prescribed in the Upanishads does not stop 
here. I t includes also what is called dhyana or “meditation,” 
which mean s constant dwelling upon the truth Of wMct Tffnfc 
has become intellectually convinced. This meditation is 
otherwise known as yoga, of which more will be said in th e 
sequel _ A number of sections in the Upanishads are taken up 
with describing modes of exercise, or upasanas as they are 
called, which prepare the disciple for contemplating the ulti- 
mate truth, by accustoming him to draw away his mind from 
all disturbing thoughts and fix it on one object only. The aim 
of the final contemplation is to enable him to grasp the unity 
of existence directly — as directly as he has grasped its diversity. 
Thus, if reflection ( manana ) is for getting intellectual con- 
viction, meditation ( dhyana ) is for gaining direct experience. 
Without tlie acquisition of such immediate or intuitive ex- 
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perience, philosophy, even if it represents a logical certainty, 
will be of purely academic interest. Such theoretical knowledge 
may be a mental accomplishment; but, being mediate, it 
cannot dispel the immediate conviction in the ultimacy of 
diversity and will not therefore become a permanent influence 
on life. The Upanishads base this part of their teaching on a 
fact of experience, viz. that a piediate knowledge of truth 
cannot overcome an immediate illusion — that seeing alone is 
believing 

But to be effective or even possible, the meditat ion requires 
not merely an intellectual conviction conceming~the ultima te 
truth, but also detachment from selfish interests . This was the 
idea underlying the practice, referred to earlier, of keeping 
the Upamshadic teaching as a secret and imparting it only 
to true and tried pupils. “Give it to none that is not tranquil,” 
says one Upamshad, for it was feared that an indiscriminate 
broadcasting of the truth that all is one might lead to its 
distortion and bring it into discredit. The ethical training, 
which detachment signifies, is generally taken for granted in 
the Upanishads, and is consequently not dwelt upon much in 
them But where they refer to it, they definitely bring out its 
importance, as, for example, in the beginning of the Katha 
Upanishad, where a youth who seeks to know from the god of 
Death whether the soul survives the body or not is tempted in 
several ways by the offer of wealth and power before the 
'truth is made known to him. But it is not merely a spirit of 
self-abnegation that is presupposed by Upanishadic teaching; 
equal emphasis is laid in it on what is described as social 
morality. Thus m another Upanishad, Prajapati, who is an 
ethical authority, as we know, enjoins the practice not only 
of self-denial but also of generosity and compassion 17 The 
Upanishads describe Brahman itself as without evil — a de- 
scription whose implication is that he who desires to attain 
Brahma-hood should strive to free hiiftselj from all forms 
of evil. As Max Muller says* goodness ah<T virtue are “a 
sine qua non for the attainment 6f the highest knowledge 
which brings the soul back to its source and to its home and 
restores it to its true nature.” The culminat ion of this ethical 
t raining is symbolized in formal renunciation or satfinydsa . 
which finds a prominent place in the Upamshadfe. It ,is the 
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ascetic {ninth), as distinguished from the activistic ( pravrtti ) 
way of life taught in the Brahmanas — a distinction to which 
we shall refer at some length in the next chapter. 

To restate briefly the entire course of discipline • The neces- 
sary pre-condition for starting o n the course of Vedantic 
life is detachment. In other words, no one that has not under- 
gone a course oi ethical trailing calculated to kill all egoistic 
impulses is qualified for a serious study of the Upanishads. 
When this preliminary qualificati on is acquired, there is a 
three-fold training which is mainly intellectual • (rUkarning 
the ultimate truth with the assistance of a teacher (iravana) , 
flection upon what has been so learnt with a view to 
convince oneself of the certainty or, at least, the probability 
of it ( manana) and (3) jmeditation which aims at deepening 
and intensifying that conviction until it effectively uproots all 
beliefs that are inconsistent with it ( dhvdna). 

The goal of life, as already indicated, is the attainment of 
realease (moksa) from the empirical state of sarhsd ra or the 
recurrent round birtfi and death . It is becoming Brahman 
or, what comes to the same thing, ~*fhe realization of one's 
o wn true nature In accordance with the double view of the 
ultimate reality found m the Upanishads, this is conceived in 
two ways It is a condition, according to some like Sarhkara, 
in which the self remains by itself — partless and peaceful; 
and, according to others like Bhartrprapanca, it is a condition 
in which only the sense of diversity as ultimate disappears 
and an all-comprehensive reality is experienced as identical 
with oneself. In either case, it is a state of moral and intellectua l 
perfection, transcending the distinctions we commonly mak e 
between the self and the not-self, and between good and 
evil That this goa l i s achievable in the present life seems to 
b e the teaching of the Upanishads, taken as a whole. It is 
known as nyanmukti or "liberation while still alive." “When 
all desires lodged in,, the heart disappear,” .says the Katha 
Upanishad, “then man ^becomes immortal and (even) here 
attains Brahman. " Here, for instance, is a distinct mentfbn of 
it. In the condition of pvanmukti, the diversity of the world — 
even according to those who believe it to be false — does not 
cease to appear, but the belief in its ultimacy is once for all 
destroyed. This conception of release marks a great advance 
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on the earlier Vedic belief that the final ideal of man can be 
attained Only hereafter Socrates is stated to have brou ght 
philosophy down from heaven to earth . the seers of theTJpa ? 
nishads. we may sav. discovered that heaven itself is on the 
earth, could one but realize it. When in the end a person tha t 
has reached this stage is dissociated from his physical accom - 
paniments. he becomes Brahman itself. That is final release 
I mdeha-muk kX 

We have so far restricted our attention to persons who 
succeed in killing every passion and acquire complete enlighten- 
ment in this life. But their number must necessarily be very 
small. Of the others, who form the large majority, the Upani- 
sha ds may be said to make two broad divis ions — those that 
pursue the right path of life, though 1 %hey are not able to acquire 
full enlightenment in this life, and those that yield to natural 
impulses, because they lack self-control. The former, the second 
best, progress from one state of existence to a higher without 
returning to the world of mortals, until at last they find release 
from the cycle of births and deaths. This progressive realization 
{krama-mukti) of the ideal of life is what some Vedantins 
consider to be the sole form of release taught in the Upamshads. 
It corresponds to the eschatological view of the goal of man, 
as it was understood in the earlier stages of the Vedic period 
Only the result is conceived here as absolute liberation from 
the conditions of worldly existence, and not as a sublimated 
life of joy in the world of gods The latter class of people, on 
the other hand, viz the self-indulgent who fail to bridle their 
desires, are bom again and again, their condition in any par- 
ticular life being determined by “the nature of their deeds 
and the nature of their thoughts " 18 in the past. The belief in 
the karma doctrme implied here forms a characteristic feature 
of Upamshadic teaching. But it will be convement to defer 
its consideration to the next chapter. It is eno ugh for the 
present to refer to the clear enunciation m the Upamshads ~gf 
t he moral law underlying the belief , viz. that “good deeds 
lead to good ; and evil deeds, to evi l ." 19 
v There is one other point to which a brief reference is necessary, 
before we close this section, viz the place of theism in the 
Upanishads. We have already sketched its growth to the 
close of the Brahmana period In tracing the subsequent 
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history of it in the next chapter, we shall mention the place 
which monotheism, strictly so termed, finds in the Upanishads. 
But there is also another .form of it in them, about which a 
few words should now be added. It has not been developed, 
like the conception of Prajapati for instance, from the poly- 
theism of the mantras ; it is directly derived from the Brahman 
-atman conception and, in consonance with it, the supreme 
God is here taken to be immanent in all that const itutes the 
universe, including gods and men. This fact is indicated~by' 
the name~ generally given to it m the Upanishads. viz Isa or~ 
I £ vara ('‘Lord’ 1 ') who lives as the ,7 inner guide” { antary amin )_ 
in all objects in the universe . 20 l£vara, in this sense, is only 
the personified form ot Brahman. The term does not according- 
ly signify a creator other than the created, as God is conceived 
in monotheism, but a principle which is eventually one with 
it. To express the same m the terminology of later Vedanta, 
God as conceived here is the material as well as the efficient 
cause of the universe. This personified conception of Brahman, 
as may be expected, often passes insensibly into that of the 
Absolute in the teaching of the Upanishads. 
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Chapter Two 

TRANSITION TO THE SYSTEMS 

* 

W E have very briefly treated of Vedic religion and philo r 
sophy and have now to deal, in somewhat greater detail, 
with the several systems of Indian thought. But these systems 
do not appear immediately after the close of the Vedic period , 
they do so considerably later, although the exact duration of 
the interval cannot be determined. 5t used to be thought, till 
some years ago, that n one of the systems was much older than 
the Christian era. The present tendency is to assign them an 
earlier date; 1 but, even thus, there is a couple of centuries 
separating the Vedic period from w hat may be described as 
" the period of the systems. Indian thought made rapid strides 
in this interval which, we may observe in passing, was one of 
great intellectual stir not only in this country but also else- 
where as, for example, in Greece. In this period, it was not 
merely the different currents of Vedic thought, mentioned in 
the'previous chapter, that flourished , new and very important 
schools of religion and philosophy also definitely emerged then. 
Naturally the systems which we are to consider presuppose 
all these developments, and it is therefore necessary to indicate 
their general character before proceeding further. 


I 

We shall begin by tracing the further history of the different 
currents of Vedic thought; but we shall not separate momsm " 
from monotheism in doing so, for, as already observed (p. 16), 
they are mixed up with each other so much that it is often 
rather hard to differentiate between them. It will suffice to 
remark that, so far as monism is concerned, both the views of 
the Absolute noted before (p. 22) are found in early post- 
Vedic' literature. In the Gita, for example, which belongs to 
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this period, the ultimate reality is described in some places as 
pervading all things that exist, but m others, it is stated to 
stand aloof, unattached really to any of them. T he chief 
sources of information for us here ar e^fil the Kalpa Sutras, a 
class of treatises consisting generally of short aphorisms, in 
which is systematized the teaching of the Veda on its ritua listic - 
side, (2) the well-known epic 6 f the Mahabharata whicffis a 
veritable s torehouse of human wisdom, an d (3T some of the 
“later” or “minor” Upanishads , as they are now called m 
contrast to tho se that form ge nuine parts of the Veda. In 
utilizing the last two of these screes, we should be much on 
our guard, because large portions of them belong to an age 
later than the one with which we are now concerned. They 
contain new material along with the old, and there is a good 
deal of difficulty in distinguishing between them. Consequently 
our statements in matters of detail, so far as they are based 
on these two sources, must be more or less m the nature of 
conjectures. But the general trend of thought in them is fairly 
certain. , 

(1) Monotheism. The impersonal form Bf theism, to which 
we alluded in the previous chapter (p. 15), continues in the 
Post-Vedic period also. We have seen that Prajapati, the 
chief god of the Brahmanas, came m later times to be regarded 
as a secondary deity under the designation of Brahma (masc ) 
The intrinsic identity between the two conceptions explains 
the fact that Brahma also is t sometimes represented as the 
supreme God in early literature# That is the case, for example, 
in the Mahabharata. But such representations of him occur, 
significantly enough, mostly in those portions of the epic 
which are the earliest among its theistic sections,, implying 
that his supremacy, once recognized, waned gradually T b s 
place is, in course of time, taken by two otherldeities^mz. 
Siva and Vbnu; and in the epic, on the whole. it is they fhat' 
are prominent. _ ’ t ,s 

These gods are older y than Prajapati, but, to speak generally, 
they occupied in the beginning no very important 'position 
(p. 11). Their conception, "however, i| personal , 2 and this personal 
character becomes more and more pronounced , as they gain 
in prominence, so that they fin§.lly % come to represent a con- 
ception ef the supreme godhead similar to -the 4- of Varuna 
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(p. 12) in the early mantras The history of this personal theism, 
subsequent to the decline of Varuna worship, is lost; but we 
may conclude from the fact of its continuance later that it 
could not have wholly disappeared then. It should have re- 
mained mostly a belief of the common people, as theism in 
general still continues to be, and it was probably under the 
influence of that belief that these two deities came to be com- 
ple tely personified In their fully developed form 7 Toth Siva 
and Visnu are described as gods among t he gods l deva-deva). 
or gods above the gods ( devadhideva ); and each has a per- 
sonality so clearly outlined that i t is impossible for either 
to be identified with the other . This distinctness explains, at 
least m part, the generally sectarian character of theism in 
the present period . 3 3 

Saivism • This is the creed in which Siva is conceived as the 
supreme God. T he beginmngs of the conception can be traced 
back to the early hymqs, where we find Rudra as the personi- 
fication of the destructive powers of nature as exemplified, for 
instance, in storms and lightning. Indeed, the name Rudra 
literally means “howler.” The hymns devoted to him in the 
Rigveda are only a very few , but some of the features, predom- 
inantly associated with Siva in later times, are already found 
mentioned in them, such as his dwelling in the mountains, his 
having braided hair and his wearing a hide In later stages, he 
comes to be represented as the patron as well as the pattern of 
ascetics. On account of his generally terrific character, he was 
invoked in those early times in order that he might become 
auspicious or siva. This name of "Siva'’ becomes his d istinctive 
designatio n in the later portions of the Veda . He also comes 
there to be described as the great God ( mahadevg ). In the 
Svetaivatafa Upanishad (in which the Conception blends now 
and then with that of the Absolute), he holds the lame con- 
spicuous position and is declared to be knowable through 
loving devotion \bhakti). Th e Upanishad also states thaf'divme 
gra ce (fi rasada) is needecT for salvation^ It thu s explicitly 
intro duces -' a characteristic tenet of~aIT~personal theis m, viz , 
t he grace oP jdT-and its necessary counterpart, ~viz. man’s 
devotion to him. 

These features of the creed appear more prominently in 
later liter ature as, for example, in the sections of th® Mahabha- 
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rata glorifying Siva. Images of this God and of the emblems 
of his divinity are found among the relics of Mohenjo-Daro 
(p. 9), but the precise relation between the creed to which it 
points and the Vedic faith in Rudra-Siva is not yet known. 
Here is one point on which the unravelling of the true nature 
of the Indus valley civilization, as it is now styled, is hkely to 
throw fresh light. It is, however, clear that there is a certain 
blending of antithetical features in this conception; and it 
may in part be alien in its nature, the alien features being 
later assimilated to the Aryan conception. There are various 
indications pointing to its mixed character. The story, narrated 
in more than one old work, of Daksa’s sacrifice whereto Siva 
was not invited as being a “low god” is one of them Another 
indication is that Siva worship is largely based upon Agamas 
(literally “tradition”) which are not, according to some thinkers 
like Samkara, entirely in agreement with the teaching of 
revelation or the Vedas 4 

Vaisnavism. This is the creed in which Visnu is worshipped 
as the supreme God. As already stated, Visnu also is a Vedic 
deity*. He is represented in the mantras as one of the solar 
deities and, as such, is associated with light and life . His 
essential feature, as depicted in the hymns, is his taking three 
strides ( tri-vikrama ) which m all probability refer to the rising, 
culmination, and setting of the sun. It was this worship of 
the sun, "the swift-moving luminary,” that gradually trans- 
formed itself into the worship of Visnu (“the pervading”) 
as the supreme God. He had already attained supremacy in 
the time of the Brahmanas ; and in one of the older Upanishads, 
the goal of human hfe is represented as reaching the supreme 
abode of Visnu. 6 There was also an allied conception, that of 
Narayana, whose origin may be traced in the Rigveda, and 
which appears in a well-developed form, in the Brahmanas. 
The name signifies ythe abode or resting place of men” or, 
more generally, “the goal of all beings.” One of the Brahmanas 
states that Narayana placed himsflf in all the world and in 
all the gods, and that they were all placed in him. In a relatively 
later Upamshad, the Mahanarayana, m which this God occupies 
the position which Siva does in the SvetaSvatara Upanishad, 
his cosmic character is thus described “Whatever in this 
universe 1? seen or heard, pervadmg all that— both inside 
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and outside — Narayana stands ." 6 He is called in the epic 
"the son of dharma,” implying that the conception is not 
cosmic alone, but also pre-eminently ethical in its character. 

There is a third element also which goes to form, Vaisnavism, 
as prevalent in this period; but, unlike the other two, it is 
derived from a non-Vedic, though not a non-Aryan, source. 
So me time before Buddha and Mahavira, the last prophet of 
Jainism, there s eems to have arisen in the North-West of India 
a religious reformer Sri Krishna, son of Vasudeva, who preached 
a theistic faith. The supreme God a s conceived in it, who was 
termed "Bha.gavan” ("the worshipful"), was of the Varuna 
t ype — a God equally exalted morally and otherwise also equa l- 
l y worthy of worshi p. It soon assumed a sectarian complexion 
i n the form of Bhagavata_rghm^; and one stage of it is 
found taught in the famous Bhagavadgita, so far as it is theistic 
— a work to which we have already alluded, and to the im- 
portance of whose practical teaching we shall refer later. It 
was largely prevalent when Megasthenes visited India, so that 
the religion must' have originated some considerable time 
before. This 'monotheistic creed came, in course of time, to be 
combined with the Vedic cult of Visnu-Narayana; and it 
was this combination that chiefly contributed to make the God 
of Vaisnavism even more personal than that of Saivism. 
Somewhat later. ^rl Krishna, the prophet of the Bhagavata 
religion, was deified and identified witlTVishiVl!Tar avana._as. 
an incarnation of him. 

Thus alto get her three streams of thought mingle to form , 
Ymsnavism .~ Like Saivism, it also contains elements drawn 
from sources other than the Veda , and the form of worshipping 
the supreme, which it commends, is for the most part based on 
Agamas. There are certain special features characterizing this 
creed: To begin with, it is, as just pointed out, more rigorously 
"monotheistic than Saivism, which sometimes shows an imper- 
sonal,phase. A second feature is that Visnu assumes different 
forms or incarnations called avatars. The word avatara means 
sn descent,” and signifies that God brings himself down in 
order to present to us a higher ideal of life, and thereby to 
exalt us to him. Accordmg to Hinduism generally, progress m 
the world is not continuous. Things grow worse and worse at 
times, when God "intervenes catastrophically to inaugurate a 
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reign of justice and happiness.” 7 This theory of avatars helps 
what has all' along been a noteworthy feature of Hinduism, 
viz. its absorption of other creeds into itself by explaining the 
gods worshipped m them as but manifestations of the one 
supreme Being. "Those that worship other gods,” says Sri 
Krishna in the Gita, "they also worship me, though but 
imperfectly.” 8 It does not jhus extirpate those creeds, but 
re-mterprets them and utilizes whatever elements of truth they 
may contain. It was through such re-interpretation, for ex- 
ample, that the worship of Sri Krishna himself was assimilated 
to the Vaisnava creed, and that still later a place was found 
for Buddha among the ten principal incarnations of Visnu. 
Yet another characteristic of Vaisnavism is the great emphasis 
it lays on loving devotion fbhakti ) as a means to redemption — 
a feature which we have already noticed in the case of Saivism 
The religion also discarded animal sacrifices, evincing thereby 
its antagonism to what was, at the time, a conspicuous feature 
of Vedic religion A section of the Mahabharata, speaking of 
the glory of Vaisnavism, refers to the performance of a “horse- 
sacrifice” m which no animal was killed. 

A special mark of monotheistic behef, whether Saivism or 
Vaisnavism, is the distinction it makes between God, the 
individual soul, and the world of which he is the author. The 
soul is usually conceived as eternal, but as entirely dependent 
upon God; and it therefore becomes the first duty of man to 
make himself, a conscious and willing instrument in the fulfil- 
ment of his purpose. What the conception of the goal of life 
according to early Indian theism is cannot be definitely stated, 
for it is presented in diverse forms. Generally speaking, it may 
be taken as reaching the presence of God or becoming godlike. 9 
The predominant means of achieving this end is, besides good 
conduct ( carya ), loving devotion ( bhakti ) to God, such as will 
win his grace ( prasada ) — a means whose potency, as the reader 
will recall (p. 13), is recognized even in the oldest portions of 
the Veda. 

(2) Ritualism: The, ritualistic spirit, which is so prominent 
a feature of later Vedic thought, is further developed in the 
post- Vedic period as shown by the Kalpa Sutras whose aim, 
as already observed, is the systematisation of ceremonial. 
There are fhree classes of them One of them consisting of verv 
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yoluminous works, is taken up with the description of the 
elaborate rites which mark the chief sub]ect-matter of the 
Brahmanas. Another is concerned with the many simpler 
domestic rites connected with events hke marriage and birth 
of children We have little to do with either of these varieties 
of works here, since their chief interest is in ceremonial, and 
we shall not therefore dwell on them further It is the remaining 
class of these Sutras that are of importance to us, though even 
they are so only indirectly. Their aim is to regulate the conduct 
of the individual by requiring him to perform certain duties 
and thus fit him for the ritualistic life which, in accordance 
with a principle recognised from very early times but now 
become more articulate, will be fruitful only m the case of 
those that are morally pure. “Tho Vedas do not cleanse the 
ethically unworthy,” 10 says one of these Sutras, and the 
Mahabharata repeats the same idea when it declares that they 
‘‘do not save him who is a hypocrite ” They are. called Dharma 
Sutras, because their aim is to lay dowm the standard of dharma, 
whose meaning we may now proceed to consider. 

T he word dharma is of great importance in t he history of 
Indian thought, but unfortunately it is not easy to define its 
meaning. laterally it means ‘‘what holds together. ” 11 and 
signifies that it is the basis of all order, whether social or moral 
Tf is thus allied, in its ethical aspect, to rta. In fact, this~con- 
ception, as stated before (p. 13), virtually replaces the other in 
the present period. It is sometimes used as a purely moral 
concept, and stands for right or virtuous conduct which leads 
to some form of good as its result. But its more usual meaning 
is religious merit which, operating in some unseen ( adrsta ) way 
as it is supposed, secures good to a person in the future, either 
here or elsewhere. Thus the performance of certain 'sacrifices 
is believed to lead the agent to heaven after the present life, 
and of certain others to secure for him wealth, children and 
the hke in this very life. Even when the conception of dharma 
Is thus predominantly ritualistic it does not cease to have an 
ethical significance in conformity with the principle just re- 
ferred to ; and it is that significance or the ideal of moral purity 
which these treatises formulate that chiefly counts for us here, 
although that ideal may not have been laid down in them as 
ultimate but only as a means to success in ritualistic life. 
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It is not possible to enter here into tbe details of the obligatory 
duties prescribed in the Dharma Sutras. We may only note in 
general that they conduce to the cultivation of what are known 
as self-regarding virtues as well as to the fulfilment of social 
obligations. This will be clear, if we refer to tv o of the ma in 
classes of dharma taught in these treatises : 12 

(i) The first of them are described as "common” or "general” 
(sddhdrana-dharma). Thej' comprise virtues like self-control, 
kindness and truth-speaking which axe equally obligatory on 
all . 13 They are further conceived, where they are altruistic or 
have a bearing on others, not as stopping short at mankind, 
but as including within their scope sub-human beings which 
are regarded as having rights though no duties 

(ii) In order to understand the nature of the other set of 
dharmas, we have to remember that the Aryan society was 
divided, as it still continues to be, into four classes ( larnas ) 
which are well known, and that the life of the individual 
belonging to the higher three among them was similarly 
yl’ivided into four stages (asramas) . T he four stages or orders of 
life a re lhose of the religious student ( brahmacdrin ) who learns 
the Veda leading a severely austere life, the householder 
(grhastha) who offers sacrifices to the gods and performs other 
duties like alms-giving, the anchorite (vanaprastha ) who 
retires to the forest and there lives the life of the hermit, and 
the wandering mendicant ( sanmydsin) who, abandoning all 
worldly or selfish concerns, devotes himself to meditation on 
the ultimate reality. Each class and e ach stage has its own 
s pecific duties to perform, s o that it is wrong to think that 
those who don the mendicant’s garb have no obligations to 
discharge. Their entry into that order signifies only the giving 
up of ritualistic life, associated with the householder in par- 
ticular. It does not mean that they grow indifferent to the wel- 
fare of others. These duties, which are appropriate to the 
several classes of society and the stages of life, are described as 
"specific" ( varndirama-dharma s), Though, unlik e the deeds of 
the first type, they are relative in their conception, they re- 
semble them in that they are equally obligatory; only while 
the former are binding on all, irrespective of age or rank, the 
latter are so on particular classes or groups only Many of 
themjare of a religious character, but even they conduce to the 
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cultivation of private virtues like self-restraint and the ad- 
vancement of the common good, including in the long run the 
well-being of the agent also. It will suffice to cite, in illustration 
of this, w hat are called the five ‘ ‘great sacrifices’ * imahdyajn a) 
which every householder is expected to perform daily^ They are 
studying th e Veda , s acrificing t o the gods, h onourin g guests, 
pres enting oblations to ancestors , and offering foo d t o bird s, etc. 

The usual vie w set forth in thesfe Sutras is that the discipline 
of the four stages is to be gone through m order. That is, they 
c ombine the training of active so cial hfe (pravrtti) with that 
of renunciation ( nivrtti ), It is the same a s the c ourse of life 
ge nerally commended in the Upamshads, for there also sam nyasa 
(p. 27), bec ause it marks the c u lmination of ethical discipline , 
presupposes the training of the othjr stages of hfe, particularly 
that of the householder. We know, for example, that the grea t 
, Upamshadic teache r, Yajnavalkya, had been a householder 
for long before he renounced the world. 14 But in the Dharma 
Sutras there are also references to a view which denounces 
samnyasa. 15 That accords better with the spirit of ritualism 
and represents, in all probability, the original Vedic view which 
held out -the attainment of heavenly happiness as the final 
goal of life (p. 13). But, taken as a whole, these Sutras seem 
to represent a synthesis of ritualism with the Upanishadic 
view of liberation, such as we mentioned in the previous chapter 
(p. 18).^ Thus we find one of them holding up self-realization 
(atma-labha) as the goal of man, and another putting forward 
the view that the development of one’s spiritual nature, if 
it became a question of choice, should be preferred to ceremonial 
sanctification. 16 The ultimate goal to be reached by this training 
is described as the "world of Brahma” ( Brahma-loka ) — -a goal 
which is much TIke~ the progressive realization of the ideal 
(i krama-mukti ) as set forth in the Upanishads (p. 29) . 


II 

We have hitherto occupied ourselves entirely with the 
teaching of the Veda or of works ancillary to it. But there was 
in the period another type of teaching also which, in its origin 
as well as m its general spirit, was quite different^ It aooears 
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in more than one form , but in all, it exhibits a striking feature 
of antagonism to the Veda. There is, of course, an dement of 
opposition within the Vedic teaching itself as pointed out 
already (p 18), viz that between the Brahmanas and the 
Upamshads ,' but it was somehow overcome in the course of 
time The opposition to which we are now referring is of a 
more radical kind It is such as was never composed in the long 
history of Indian thought, and has persisted in some form even 
to this day. This teachmg does not take its rise in the post-Vedic 
period but is older, for we find distinct, though but occasional, 
allusions to it in all the important stages of Vedic literature 
We referred to one such instance (p.22) in explaining the 
Upanishadic conception of reality — a nihilistic view, main- 
taining that there is no positive source to which the world of 
experience can be traced. But this teaching appears there only 
indirectly, that is, as one which Vedic thinkers felt it necessary 
to repudiate. There is no direct record of it, which has come 
down to us in any of its forms from that early period , and we 
cannot therefore say what degree of development the teaching 
had reached then or what the precise extent of its influence 
was. 

As regards its origin, it may in some manner have to be 
connected with the thoughts and beliefs that prevailed m the 
country when the Aryans first occupied it; or it may only be 
the result of a deeper split among the thinking sections of the 
Aryans themselves, which did not lend itself to be reconciled 
easily. To judge from the fact that the followers of this hetero- 
dox teaching also were generally Aryans, the latter explan- 
ation seems more probable, although the earlier thought of 
the land might also have considerably influenced it. But what- 
ever its origin, it begins to play an important part from about 
the beginning of the post-Vedic period. It has greatly helped 
the progress of Indian thought as a whole, opposition in- 
stilling strength into the exponents of both sets of doctrines. 
While Vedic thought points to the North and the West as i ts 
home, this non-Vedic thought indic ates the East as its main - " 
stronghold. We may note, by the way, that the centre 01 
political interest in this period, as shown by history, also 
shifts in the same direction 

This current of thought also shows three chief varieties m 
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t he present period. The first of them we may describe as 
nat uralism- (svabhdva-vdda) ; and the ot her two are represented 
by the welFknown creeds o f Jainism and Buddhism, of which 
one has all along remained confined to India and the other 
has become a world religion Each of the latter has its own 
literature, though neither goes back to the period when its 
first great exponents spoke in human voice. The earliest part 
of this literature is some centuries 1 later; but we may be sure 
that much of the tradition which they enshrine reaches back 
to that age. A peculiarity of these literatures is tha t they 
are not in Sanskrit but in Prakrit, the language commonly 
spoken at the time, showing that the movements m question 
were popular rather than priestly in their character. As for 
naturalism, there is no such literatur e, only stray references to 
it are found in the writings of both orthodox and heterodox 
schools. Th e best source of our info rmatio n he re is the 
Mahabharata, w hich often, though but incidentally, refers to 
it. As, however, the information we can gather about the 
details of this doctrine is extremely meagre, we shall postpone 
what we have to say about it to the next chapter. The other 
two doctrines had developed considerably by the time the 
systems arose. But for convenience of treatment, we shall 
postpone the consideration of their early teaching also to the 
same chapter, where we have to deal with them m their sys- 
tematized form. 


Ill 

Even from the brief account of Indian thought which we 
have given, it is clear that a great mass of philosophical material 
h ad accumulated by about the third or fourth ce ntury b.c. 
It was' the inherent heterogeneity of this material that lecT to 
its systematization ; but the details relating to its early stages 
are lost, probably beyond all recovery. The primary sources 
of information ior us as regards the resulting systems of 
t hought are what ha v e come down to us generally under th e 
name of “ Sutras .” Each of the orthodox systems has its own 
Sutra, excepting only one, viz, the Sankhy a. Even that system 
is now found explained in a Sutra , but there is convincing 
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evidence to show that it is quite late. The heterodox or non- 
Vedic systems also have primary authorities of more or less 
the same character. The object of these treatises, whether 
they be of the one class or of the other, is twofold — to con- 
solidate the teaching of the particular school to which they 
belong, and to criticize others where they diverge from it 
Hence they contain cross references to one another, and 
therefore seem to be all contemporaneous. But it is most im- 
probable that they were so, and we have to explain the mutual 
internal references as often due to later interpolations. The 
works consist of aphorisms '(suti’a), which are so laconic that 
they are hardly intelligible without the aid of commentaries. 
We have such commentaries on every Sutra ; and the commen- 
taries themselves have, iij their turn, been commented upon 
T he literature of a system consists of its own Sutra wit h com- 
mentaries and super-commentaries upon it, as also of certain 
independ ent treatises (firakarana) which expound the doctrine 
as a whole with a - view to aid beginners, or discuss one or 
more aspects of it from the standpoint of the advanced student. 

The chief sign of the systematization of earlier thought 
about this time is seen in the attention that comes to be con- 
sciously paid to the nature and function of knowledge or to 
the problems of what and how we know. T o express the same 
in Indian terminology, a common feature of all the sy stems 
i s that they involve, if they do not actually start with, an 

* •i nvestigation~or~j> rgmawas , that is, the proximate mea ns, as 

* t hey are defined, to valid knowledge or prama . They are 
usually regarded as a help not only in acquiring new knowledge, 
but also in verifying what is already known, so that logic, as 
conceived in India, is a science both of proof and of discovery. 
A -pr amana, like perce ption, may reveal the exist ence and 
nature of things no t hitherto know n It may also be~the means 
of verification, as when an object apprehended b'v tliForgan of 
sigh t is tested by means of touch, or when a doubl arising in 
re spect of something inferred is cleared by actual observation . 
There is much divergence of opinion among Indian thinkers 
concerning details relating to the scope and nature of firamanas, 
and we shall refer to some of them in dealing with the several 
systems. The number of -bramanas also is a topic on which 
wide differences of view exist among the schools I n fact, on e 
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of the commonest, though somewhat mechanical, classifi - 
c ations of the schools is according to the number of pramana s 
they accept, r anging from one to as many as six or even mor e. 
Most Indian logicians, however -.agree in accepting three o f 
t hem — perception (pratyaksa), inference (anumdna)' and verbal 
testi mony (saffda). We shall say a tew words here about the 
last of them, whose inclusion among the pramanas is a striking 
feature of Indian logic. “ 

We must first d istinguish here between two aspects of iab da 
which may confound the beginner. When a sentence is uttered, 
there is, to begin with, a certain impression produced on our 
mind through the auditory channel. This is a case of perception, 
ahd the objects apprehended are sounds occurring in a certain 
order. Verbal testimony, as a pragma, does not of course 
mean this There is another, the interpretative or semantic 
aspect of sentences; and it is that with which sabda, as we 
are now dealing with it, is concerned. The utility of this means 1 
of knowledge in life cannot be exaggerated O f the numerou s 
facts which a man needs to know, it is only a small fraction 
t hat he can learn for himself, and for tbe rest he hastodepen d 
e ntirely upon the testimony of others which comes to him 
t hrough their words — whether spoken or written, it does not 
matter. The value of testimony as a means of communicating 
information to others or of enriching our own experience may 
therefore be admitted readily. But it may be questioned 
whether so much is sufficient to constitute it into an inde- 
pendent pramana. The dispute is thus solely about the logical 
status of verbal testimony, and not about its usefulness. 

Some Indian logicians believe in' the legitimacy of o nly 
p erception and inference, and repudiate testimony as a separat e 
means of proof o r channel of new knowledge. The latter, 
according to them, will be valid only when it is based directly 
or indirectly on those two pramanas or on experience as 
commonly understood. Their view may thus be described 
as empiricism. This type of Indian thought is best repre - 
s ented by naturalism ( svabhdva-vdda ) to which we have 
made a passing reference, and whose general epistemological 
view we shall explain in the next chapter. This position is 
accepted b y the other schools also. in- so far as statemen ts of 
o rdinary me n are c. nnt^.rnexLlpauxuseya). But to suppose, as 
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empiricists do, that the senses and reason are the only sources 
of knowledge is, according to those schools, to restrict the 
realm of reality too much. Though the human mind may not 
be definitely aware of what is beyond perception and reasoning, 
they say, it is not altogether unconscious of it. The very state- 
ment that common experience exhausts reality implies, by 
placing a limit on it, that the mind has travelled beyond that 
limit. Our reach exceeds bur grasp. But it would obviously 
be futile to postulate such a transcendental realm as merely 
an unknowable something. There is also need for an appro- 
priate pramana whereby we may know it or, at least, those 
aspects of it which are of significance to us It is on such a 
consideration that verbal testimony has been accepted as a 
separate pramana in Indian philosophy. J aimim, for instance. 
points out that the Veda is the source of our knowledge just 
where~p"erception and inference fail to be of assistance to us . 17 
Without entering into details, we may state that the chief 
fun ction of verbal testimony in this sense is explained as the 
communication to us of a knowledge of the two higher ideals 
of dharma and moksa and of the proper means to their realis- 
ation . 18 _ 

This pramana goes back, according to some, to the intuitive 
vision of a saint (yogin), and the channel through which the 
knowledge intuited by him flows to us is spoken of as smrti 
or “(mere) tradition ,’’ 19 We may take as a good example of it 
Jainism, which traces its truths to the insight of great prophets 
like Mahavlra . For a knowledge of the world which transcends 
common experience, we depend according to this view entirely 
upon the authority of individual insight. In this appeal to the 
experience of an individual, others see a risk for, in their view, 
nobody’s private insight can carry with it the guarantee of its 
own validity. As Rumania, a well-known leader of orthodox 
t hought, h as remarked in discussing a related topic, a “vision” 
.that has unfolded itself to but one single person may after all 
be ah illusion . 20 This is not to impugn the good faith of the 
saint; it only means that the excellence of the character of a 
teacher is no guarantee of the truth of his teaching. To avoid 
this possible defect of subjectivity orthodox thinkers postulate 
i n the place of testimony, based upon the intuition of a single 
sage, another, viz. iruti or “revelation” — otherwise known as 
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the Veda which, it is claimed , will not mislead us since it has 
emanated irom God or is supernatural in some other sense. 
A s commonly explained, the sruti is tradition which is looked 
upo n as immemorial ( sanatana ) in its character because its 
o rigin cannot be traced to any mortal being There is the 
implication here, as contrasted with the previous view, that 
the realm of transcendental being k not directly accessible to 
the mind of man, however gifted morally and intellectually 
he may be. 

But, theological considerations apart, it should be admitted 
that the truths for which the Veda stands, whether or not it is 
now possible to ascribe them to specific thinkers, should even- 
tually be traced to some human source , and the fact seems to 
be implied in the description of th&se truths as having been 
seen by inspired sages (ms) of old. If it be so, the Veda also must 
be reckoned as commumcating to us the results intuited by 
ancient sages. But there is a very important difference, as 
may be gathered from a condition which is sometimes laid 
down as essential to all "revealed” teaching, viz. that it should 
have proved acceptable to the best minds ( mahajana ) of the 
community This may appear to be only a begging of the ques- 
tion at issue, for non-Vedic tradition also claims to have been 
accepted by the best minds of the community. What, however, 
is meant by this new condition seems to be that, if a doubt 
arises as to the vahdity of the views handed down from the 
past, adherents of the present school appeal, as those of the 
other do not, to a community of minds which they have satis- 
fied. Thus the standard here becomes eventually a society of 
men, and not an individual; and, by virtue^of the objective 
status which it thus acquires, its deliverances are taken to 
possess an authority which cannot belong to those of any- * 
body’s private intuition. Herein may be said to lie the superi- 
ority of sruti to mere smrti, in the sense given to it above. 
'The Mima msa and the Vedanta are the systems that accept 
"revelation,” in this sense, as the means to a knowledge o f 
s upersensuous truTE 

Indian schools of thought are thus broadly divisible, fro m 
this stand point, first into two group s — one, which assumes 
t hat reality is co~n fined to what is given m common experienc e 
and may therefore be described as positivistic or Empirical; 
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a nd the other , which regards the realm of being as by no 
means exhausted by such experience and acknowledges a 
u nique pr amana tor knowing what hes beyond the latter 
group i~s~affain divisible intotwo classes — one, which belie ves 
that individual insight is ultimately adequate for a know - 
ledge of the transcendental realm: and the other, which 
s eeks the aid of revelation for it . T hese may together be 
described as intuitionalistic , if we Bear in mind the interpreta- 
tion given of revelation above. Both alike mean that ultimate 
philosophic truths are nei ther deduced solely from postu lates" 
of pr emises taken for grant e d, nor logically constructed o n the 
basis of mere co mmon experience, but are d irectly seen. 

T he~iy stems as ordinarily reckoned are six, viz. Nyaya , 
VaiSesika , Sankhya , Yoga , Purva-mimamsa , and Uttarami- 
mariisa or Vedanta T hese are oiten grouped by twos, tak en in 
o rder, since they arc~~allied to each other . and we shall follow, 
this grouping in our treatment of them. The systems forming 
t he last pair, however, are not so closely akin in their theoretical 
asp ects, at least) according to some; and we shall therefore 
t reat of them separately . They are the systems which are di rect- 
l y based on the Veda. T Ti e remaining four doc trines also, T n 
thei r present form, declare allegiance to the Veda, although 
they put their own interpretation upon it ; but it is doubtful 
wTTeTFier they were Vedic from the beginning of their history. 
Having in view this, t heir later feature, they a lso are described as 
or thodox. To these we have to add three more, viz. Materialism * 
(a later phase of naturalism), J ainism and Buddhism which ,' 
as system s, explicitly reject the authority of the Vedas and are 
heterodox . W e fehall first consider them briefly under the 
bead ~oF ~ "non-Vedic schoo ls.” But before taking them up, 
it will be useful to refer to two features which are commo n to 
all of them, Vedic and non-Vedic. excepting only Materiali sm. 

(i) Belief in the Karma Doctrine. This belief has, for long, 
had a profound influence on the life of the , Indian people. 
There are two aspects of it which should be clearly distin- 
guished. In the first place, the doctrine extends the principles 
of causation to the sphere of human conduct and teaches 
that, as every event in the physical world is determined by 
its antecedents, so everything that happens in the moral realm 
s preordained. If all that man does is thus preordained, it 
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may be asked whether the doctrine does not become fatalistic 
and therefore leave no room to him for the exercise of freedom. 
To answer this question, it is necessary to explain what exactly 
is meant by “freedom.” To be controlled by extraneous factors* 
in what one does is not to be a free agent , but freedom does not 
therefore mean the total absence of determination or mere 
caprice. To act with arbitrarily shifting motives would be to 
act from impulse, as many lower animals do. Hence freedom 
should be regarded as consisting not in unrestricted license, 
but in being determined by oneself. When therefore we ask 
whether belief in karma does not result m fatalism, all that we 
mean is whether it does or does not preclude self-determination. 
That it does not is evident, because the doct rine traces the 
c auses which determi n e an action to the very individual th at 
acts. S ince, however, those causes cannot all be found within 
.the narrow limits of a single life, it postulates the theory of 
samsara. or the continued existence of the self (jiva) in a suc- 
cession of lives 21 Thus the theory of transmigratiojij s a neces- 
sary corollary to the doctrine of karma. The fact of moral 
“Consciousness, as stud ents of Western philosophy know, is, 
according to K ant, the guarantee of personal immortali ty. In 
a simil a r way, the law of karma is here our a ssuran ce^ of the 
t ruth of transmigration. I f we now look at life in this new 
perspective, the present conduct of a person and the good or 
evil that follows from it are due to his own actions done in one 
state of existence, if not in another. Destiny, as an old authority 
observes , 22 thus becomes only another name for deeds done in 
previous births. There being therefore no external Fate 
constraining man to act as he does, he is ffee in the sense 
referred to above; and the doctrine does not therefore lead to 
fatalism. 

Here, no doubt, a question will be asked as to when the 
responsibility for what one does was first incurred. But such a 
question is really inadmissible, for it takes for granted that 
, there was a time when the self was without any disposition 
.whatsoever. Such a view of the self is an abstraction as mean- 
ingless as that of mere disposition which characterises no one. 
The self, as ordinarily known to us, always means a self wilh 
a certain stock of dispositions; and thi s fact is indi cated i n 
Indian expositio ns by describing karma as begAinmgless 
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(anddi). It means that no matter how far back we trace the 
history of an individual, we shall never arrive at a stage when 
he was devoid of all character. Thus at all stages, it is self- 
determination; and the karma doctrine does m no sense 
imply the imposition of any constraint from outside. So deep is 
the conviction of some of the adequacy of karma to account 
for the vicissitudes of life and the diversity of human conditions 
that they see no need, as we shall point out later, to acknov, - 
ledge the existence of even God, conceived as the creator of the 
world and as its controlling judge. 

Granting that we alone are m the long run accountable for 
whatever happens to us now, it may still be said that we 
are not able to help ourselves m any manner, because we can- 
not alter the course of our past karma which leads to those 
happenings It may be that the constraint is not external; 
but constraint it is, and there can therefore be no freedom of 
action. In meeting this objection, it is necessary to draw 
attention to a point to which we have already made a passing 
reference, viz. the idea of moral retribution underlying the 
karma doctrine (p. 29). Whatever we knowingly do, will, sooner 
or later, bring us the result we merit; and there is no way of 
escape from it. What we sow, we must reap. That is, the karma 
doctrin e signifies not merely that the events of our life are 
determined by the ir antecedent causes, but also that there II 
absolute justice in the r ewards and punishments that fal l to 
bur lot iiilife. This is the second aspect of the doctrine to 
which we alluded earlier. The law of karma accordingly is n ot 
a blind mechanical law, but is essentially ethical. It is this 
conviction that there are in reality no iniquities in life which 
explains the absence of any feeling of bitterness — so apt to 
follow m the wake of pain and sorrow — which is noticeable 
even among common people m India when any misfortune 
befalls them. They blame neither God nor their neighbour, 
, but only themselves for it. In fact, this frame of mind, which 
belief in the karma doctrine produces, is one of the most whole- 
some among its consequences. Deussen refers thus to the case 
of a blind person whom he met once during his Indian tour: 
‘ ‘Not knowing that he had been blind from birth, I sympathized 
with him and asked by what unfortunate accident the loss 
of sight had come upon him Immediately and without showing 
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any sign of bitterness, the answer was ready to his lips, ‘By 
some crime committed in a former birth '.” 23 * 

The implication of this idea of retribution is that the karma 
d octrine is grounded in a moral view of the universe, and 
t hat it therefore commits man to the obligations of a truly 
moral life. It points to the truth that there is an ideal of lif e 
which it is th e fi rst duty of man, as a thinking and self-conscio us 
b eing, to sedulously pursue. In other words, the doctrine pre- 
supposes the possibility of moral growth ; and the rewards and 
punishments, which it signifies, are not therefore ends -in them- 
selves but only the means to bring about such growth. They 
are thus really more than retributive , th ey also constitute a 
disci pline of natural consequences to educate man morally .' 
Illo^ the conclusion to be drawn from it is that freedom to 
choose between alternative ways of* acting is not merely com- 
patible with, but is actually demanded by, the law of karma. 
If man were only a creature of his congenital impulses — al- 
together powerless to rise above them, it would be poor comfort 
for him to know that he was not the victim of any alien Fate. 

This does not, how'ever, mean that he can avoid the conse- 
quences of his past karma. His life, in that respect, is character- 
ized by the strict^t necessity; and he has to accept all the 
unpleasant experiences of life as willingly as he does the pleasant. 
They are predestined results from which he can never free 
himself. The Mahabharata says that the consequences of what 
a man does will seek him out later ‘‘as surely as a calf does its 
another in a herd of cows.” So far, karma does imply necessity. • 
But, as stated above, it implies freedom also, viz. in the matter 
of ethical advance. There is no contradiction in thus pointing 
to both freedom and necessity as the implications of the doc- 
trine, for they refer to different aspects of karma. Every deed 
that we do leads to a double result. It not only produces what 
may be termed its direct result (fihala ) — the pain or pleasure 
following from it according to the nature of the deed done; 
■it also establishes m us a tendency ( samskara ) to repeat the 
same deed in the future. Th e 'necessity involved in the karm a 
d octrine is only in so far as the former of these results, viz , 
t he pain or the pleasure, is concerned . As regards the latter, 
viz. the tendencies, they are entirely under our control, and 
our moral progress depends wholly upon the success with which 
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we direct and regulate them, as they tend to express themselves 
m action. Nor does this double significance of karma lead to 
any bifurcation of hfe’s interests or conflict in its purposes, 
for the ethical advance is what is intended to be made the sole 
aim of all activities. That, for example, is the exphcit teaching 
of the Gita as we shall soon see. By thus adopting the better- 
ment of one’s moral nature as the goal of all endeavour, one 
may grow indifferent to what happens in the present as the 
inevitable result of past karma. 

yX 2 ) Ideal of Moksa. The other important poin t of agreem ent 
among the various sch ools is the recognition of liberation or 
release (moksa) from the cycle of reb irths as the highest of 
hmnan ends or values^ The Indians generally speak of four 
values — artha , k ama, dhar ma mid moksa ~ 0 fTheseVth e " first 
two, which respectively mean “wealth" and “pleasure”, are 
secular or purely worldly values. The other two, whose general 
meaning has already been indicated, may, in contrast, be 
described as spiritual. Philosophy is con cerned o nly with t he 
latter, but t his does not mean that it discards the other two. 
It does acknowledge them also, but only in so far as they help, 
or are instrumental to, dharma or moksa. Owing to this judgment 
of preference which it implies, philosop^, as conceived m 
India, may be descnb ed as essentially a criticism of_v alues, 
Indeed, its final aim is to determine what the ultimate value is, 
and to pomt out how is can be realized. In earlier times, the 
first of the two spiritual values, viz dharma, alone seems to 
have been recognized. That, for instance, is the conclusion to 
be drawn from the original ritualistic teaching of the Brah- 
manas, and there are still to be found some passages in old 
works which indicate that belief in the ideal of moksa was not 
accepted by all. 24 But this view has for long been superseded; 
and moksa has come to be acknowledged as the highest of 
human values by all the doctrines, so that all of them are 
now doctrines of salvation . The prominence which moksa 
attained gradually does not" mean that the ideal of dharma is 
abandoned. It only becomes subordinated, in that the ethical 
discipline which it involves is made, as in Upanishadic teaching 
(p. 13), a necessary aid to the pursuit of moksa. 

The nature of moksa differs widely, as conceived in the var- 
lo^ sy stemsT It may generally be representedTas achieving 
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self-perfection, and it will suffice for the present to draw at- 
tention t a but one point about it. We have already mentioned 
(p. 28) that, while some Indian thinkers maintained that 
liberation is achievable only hereafter, others held that it 
could be achieved in this very life ( fivanmukti ) This distinction 
persists m the age of the systems also. But whet her jhere or 
elsewher e, the ideal of mo ksa is assumed m all the sy stems to 
be actually attainable. It may, of J course, be held that a goal 
liEe~self-perfection is never actually reached, but is significant 
only in so far as its deliberate choosing and its persistent 
pursuit are concerned A modem thinker writes, ‘ 'The ultimate 
values are not of the realm of fact, but are merely ideals which 
should regulate our conduct.” The view of Indian philosopher s, 
however, is that it can undoubtedly b e re alized — that ‘ 'ought ” 
means ^‘can. ' AlT of ~ t hem, including the heterodox, b elieve 
t hat the evil oi~samsdra carries with it the seeds ofTts de - 
straction, ^(^thatjt_is sooner _or later bound to be superseded 
by the good. I n other words, none of the Indian~iystems is 
finally pessimistic ; and the common view that they are most ly 
‘'gospels of w oe rr is en tirely wrong . We have more than one 
interesting indicator in the Sanskrit language of this faith 
of the Indians ra™e ultimate goodness and rationality of 
the world. The Sanskrit word sat, as noticed long ago by Max 
Muller, means not only ‘‘real” but also ‘‘good ” Similarly the 
word bhavya, we may add, means not only ‘‘what will happen 
m the future” but also ‘‘what is auspicious,” implying that 
the best is yet to be. Corresponding to this behef on the prac- 
tical side, there is the belief on the theoretical side that ig- 
norance or error will also be superseded in the end by truth 
for which, as one old Buddhistic verse puts it, ‘ ‘the human 
mind has a natu rsd'parTTalit y . " a 0 it either~evil or efToFwere 
final, t he wor ld wo uld be irrational. ~~™ 

Before we leave the topic of moksa and the ethical discipline 
which is an essential preliminary to its pursuit, it is necess ary 
to refer to the two w ays of life, already mentioned — one~of 
action Jfiravrtti ) ana tne other of renunciation (mvrtti) . Each 
df them was, in all probability, adopted at first to the exclusion 
of the other. But before the Vedic period closed, as we have 
seen (p. 27), it had become permissible to ch ange f rom the on e 
to the other, after reaching a certain stage m self-discipline. 
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More or less the same practice obtained in the non-Vedic 
schools also, and it continues to prevail among them even m 
this period 

But so far as the orthodox schools are concerned, a pro- 
found transformation has since taken place in the view of the 
relation between these two ways The positive way of life has 
been transformed by the incorporation in it of the essence of 
the negative one. It is true '’that even in its earlier sense, the 
path of action involved numerous checks on natural impulses 
and therefore implied the need for a great deal of self-restraint 
But the restraint in it was only partial, because a person who 
followed that path was allowed to seek his own private happi- 
ness, provided he did so without resorting to wrong action. 
What particularly marks the later conception of it is the total 
exclusion of self-interest from it. It does not aim at merely 
subordinating the interests of the individual to those of the 
community, or of any other greater whole to which he may 
regard himself as belonging, but at their entire abnegation 
The path of action accordingly comes to lay the same em- 
phasis on self-renunciation as the path of samnyasa does, and 
one acquiesces as little as the other in wh^ is sometimes de- 
scribed as ‘‘reasonable self-love” or “enlig^rened self-interest.” 
But it does so without reducing, in the least, the stress on the 
need for engaging oneself in social activity. Consequently, the 
abandonment of active social life is at no stage permitted. 
It must throughout be pursued, but in a spirit of absolute 
detachment. By thus combining asceticism and activity, the 
new form of discipline elevates them both. Asceticism thereby 
becomes much more than self-denial, and activity is freed from 
all egoistic motives. This remarkable change we owe chiefly 
to the teaching of the Gita Even if the Gita did not initiate it, 
it has given wide and permanent currency to the new idea 
by presenting it in a splendidly devised setting. We shall now 
set forth, at some length, the way m which this is accomplished 
in the work. 

T he importance of th e Bhagavadgita, to give the work its 
full name, in the religious and philosophical literature o f 
India i s second only to that of the Upanishad s This poem of 
1 8 cantos appears as an inset in the Mahabharata, where it 
describes the two rival armies of the Pandavas and the Kauravas 
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as ranged against each other on the battle-field. Arjuna who, 
taken all in all, is the most notable of the five Pandava brothers, 
is suddenly overtaken by despair; and he refuses to fight 
The thought uppermost m his mind at the moment is that he 
should not kill his kith and kin but should withdraw from the 
contest, whatever the consequences of such withdrawal may be. 
He is far from sure that he and his brothers will win the battle ; 
and, even if they do, the kingdom which they will gain, he 
feels, will be one that has been denuded of almost everything 
that they care for. In this despondency, he prefers to turn an 
anchorite. Then Sri Krishna, who has undertaken to guide his 
chariot, advises him to begin the fight which it is his duty as 
a prince to do; and it is that advice which is believed to be 
embodied in the poem. » 

The teaching, when taken in its details, is full of perplexity 
because the work shares the heterogeneous character, pre- 
viously mentioned, of the epic to which it belongs We have 
already referred by the way to one aspect of it, viz. that while 
it is based m some places on the Upamshads, it presupposes in 
others a theistic view of the type designated as Bhagavata 
religion. But whatever these perplexities may be, there is 
absolutely no dou^ras regards the central point of its practical 
teaching. We have 'to note particularly two aspects of Arjuna’s 
mood at the time, m order to understand the exact bearing 
of the teaching. The first is that he forgets that he is a warrior 
prince whose duty is to fight when occasion demands it. His 
desire to flee from the world is more in accordance with the 
ideal of samnyasa. Renunciation, as we have seen, is normally 
meant for those that have succeeded in attaining a certain stage 
of spiritual progress; but Arjuna, as he is figured in the epic, is 
not one of them. The second aspect is that he feels that the 
fighting is in the main, if not entirely, for the good of himself 
and of those that are near and dear to him. In other words, 
his standpoint is really one of selfishness, although in desiring 
to renounce the world he may appear to be quite unselfish. 
Sri Krishna points out these misconceptions, and succeeds in 
convincing him of the need for carrying out the resolve with 
which he has entered the battle-field. As a result, Arjuna 
decides once again to fight the enemy with the consequence 
that his cause, which is the cause of righteousness, vgns. 
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It is clear from the context that t he Gita emphas izes the 
importance of social duties, whose significance we have already 
explained But in emphasizing it, Sri Krishna makes an inno- 
vation which invests the teaching with the whole of its signifi- 
cance. As pointed out before, these social duties were originally 
conceived as advancing the common good or the interests not 
only of society as a whole but also those of the individual 
agent The Gita, on the other hand, insists that such duties 
should be done with no thought whatsoever of the good that 
may follow from them. That is to say, the notion of duty 
becomes entirely separated from that of its consequences as 
they are generally understood This innovation is not without 
a psychological justification The correlation of social with 
individual good, as contemplated in the old codes, viz. the 
Dharma Sutras, is, strictly speaking, impossible It may not 
be very difficult to adopt this principle, so long as the same 
line of conduct serves to promote the interests of both ; and it 
may therefore appear quite feasible to bring them both into 
harmony with each other But on occasions when the two 
interests happen to collide, it becomes impossible to adjust 
their rival claims It is to avoid this cMflir.t that the G ita 
comm ends the performance of duty in a V itally disinterested 
way' (ms kama- karma) 2 6 The conflict could, no doubt, be 
avoided by abandoning all selfish interest and pursuing only 
the good of the society of which the agent is a member. But such 
conscious assumption by any one of the role of a social bene- 
factor is hkely to result in a sense of self-importance which is 
ruinous to all spiritual growth. Hence the teaching that both 
the aims are to be discarded. 

If the idea of duty is thus separated from that of its con- 
sequences, it may appear that there will be no means of deter- 
mining its content in any particular context in life, and that 
therefore the Gita teaching, while it may tell us how to act, 
fails altogether to guide us as to what deeds we should do. 
But really there is no such lack of guidance in the teaching for, 
according to it, the duties which a person has to undertake 
are determined by the place he occupies in society. This is 
another important principle enunciated in the_Gita, viz. That 
on e’s own duty (sva-dharma ) , be it never so low, is superior to 
another's 5 * 7 — a principle whose knowledge has filtered down 
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even to the lowest ranks of our society as indicated, for in- 
stance, by the words which Kalidasa puts into the mouth of 
the fisherman in the Sakunialam The significance of this 
principle is to elevate the moral quality of actions, above their 
content. What really matters is the motive inspiring their 
doing — how actions are done and not what they are “God 
cares,” some one has stated, “m ore for the, adverb than fo r 
the verb'’” Thus the work in which Arjuna engages himself 
as a result of Sri Krishna’s teaching is stupendous in its mag- 
nitude, being nothing less than setting right the world which 
is running off the rails The actions, which ordinary people 
like ourselves have to perform, bear no comparison to it. 
While the one, for instance, would m a historical estimate 
count for a great deal, the other Vould be nowhere. Yet m 
point of their moral worth, the two do not differ in the least. 
Such a detached carrying out of o ne’s dut ies, whateve r t hey 
may be. is called k arma-vosa 

It is, however, necessary to add that all consequences as 
such are not excluded according to this teaching Both sets 
of them, viz those that accrue to society and those that bear 
upon the agent, ai^retained; but they are transmuted in that 
the one becomes implicit and the other, spiritualized The 
fact that the Gita insists on the performance of one’s own 
duty or the duty of one's station in hfe, clearly shows that 
the maintenance of social order is not lost sight of. Only it 
ceases to be the motive for which the action is done, and be- 
comes only a consequence necessarily involved in it. Similarly 
in the case of the agent also, there is an end. It is his spiritual 
betterment . 28 Disinterested activity, in the literal sense of 
the expression, is a psychological impossibility; and to insist 
upon it in the name of morality is, as Samkara observes, to 
reduce life to a form of meaningless drudgery . 29 So even deeds 
performed m the spirit of the Gita teaching have an end, 
viz. “the cleansing of the heart” ( sattva-suddhi ) or, if we like 
to put it so, the building up of character. What is meant by 
the Gita counsel that all thought of fruits should be dismissed 
from one’s mind in the doing of duty is, not that it should be 
emptied of all motive, but that the diverse purposes of the 
deeds that fall to one’s lot m life should be replaced by "‘owe 
and the same end, viz the moral improvement of '-the agent 
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There is thus an end here as much as there is in all volitional 
activity according to the older teaching , only it is of a higher 
type, because it shuts out altogether the desire for inferior or 
utilitarian values, and aims solely at subjective purification 
Th is subjective purificatio n, it_ shoul d not be forgotten, is 
only the proximate end of duty, for, as w e kno w (p 27) it is 
meahFt o subserve, th rough j a.dna._t he higher and final aim of 
liberation I n oth er word s karma-yoga qu alifies dire ctly fo r 
'j ndna-yoga or the acquisition of right knowledge and not for 
rho ksa 

So far we have alluded to only one of the two ways in which 
duty, as taught in this gospel, is to be done It is based upon 
the absolutistic view. There is another which explains it from 
the standpoint of theism ivhich forms as important an aspect 
of the Gita teaching as absolutism According to it, one 
should perform one's duties for the fulfilment of God's purpose 
or, to state the same m other words, for the forwarding 
of universal life. As m the previous view, here also the dut ies 
tha t a pers on has to pe rform are those of his station m life: 
- but he should do them , subordinating his will completely and 
wholeheartedly to the d i vine will. This ijfrdedicati ng all work 
to’ the Eo IS JTsvardrtha ) , 30 and is~known as bhaktEyoga~oi 
“the way of devotion. By thus working for the Lord, fie 
renounces - tRe"TmTts~cbmmonly associated with duties He 
thereby purifies his heart; but, as distinguished from the 
previous view, salvation is achieved here through the grace 
of God rather than jiidna. Really therefore the distinction 
between the two teachings is not much ; only while the former 
teaching may suit the few whose minds are well cultivated, the 
latter has decidedly a stronger appeal to common people 
with their simple trust in a personal God. 
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O UR plan does not include the treatment, at any consider- 
able length, of the three doctr ines reckone d as non-Vedi c. 
We shall refer to them here but briefly, for a general knowledge 
of them is necessary to properly appreciate, and sometimes 
even to follow, the account which will be given of the orthodox 
doctrines in the chapters to come. > 

A MATERIALISM 

As already observed (p 41), the information we can gather 
about the details of this school of thought, in its earlier stag e, 
i s extremely meagre. All that we k now for certain is that, a s 
s hown by its gen eral d esignationJnJhat stage (svabhdvd-vada ) , 
i t traced whatever cha racter an o b ject might manifest to that 
v ery object and not to any extraneous agent. It accordingly 
r ejected the idea that nature reveals an y divine or trans- 
cendental power working behind it "Fire is hbtT’watefTco'Id ; 
and the air is temperate to the touch. Who could have brought 
such distinctions into being, if they were not of the very 
essence ( svabhava ) of those objects?” 1 That is, things are what 
they are; and their nature, by itself, explains all the variety 
of the universe and the order that is noticeable in it. The later 
materialism or Carvaka system, to which we are now to refer, 
i s a lineal descendant of that doctrine. To it is also applied th e 
t itle of “ Loka.ys.ta , ” which literally means '‘restricted to the 
World of common experience” and PQ ints_to_its .positivistic 
characte r. T he chief tenets, ordinarily associated with this 
school now, are the following : 

(1) It is stated that the Carvaka admits the validity of o nly 
one pramdn a,_yiz. perception, a nd rejects not only verbal 
testimony but also infe rence. This can only mean that the 
Indian materialist was aware of the lack of finality ip> reasoned 
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conclusions, because all of them rest implicitly, if not ex- 
plicitly, on some inductive truth which, though it may be highly 
probable, is never demonstrably certain. It is this high 
probability^ that explains the successful prediction which is 
often possible of future events, as m the case of the rising of 
the sun tomorrow (say) after it sets today. There is nothing 
strange about such a view of inferential knowledge. In fact, 
the Indian materialist is here only upholding a position that 
is quite famihar to the student of modem logic. To deny 
inference in any other sense would be absurd, since the denial 
itself would be a generalized conclusion like those to which he 
objects on the score of uncertainty. 

(2) We know that t he Upamshads speak of five elem ents 
(p. 24). The ma terialist admits only four of them — all physical 
and given in perception — earth . water, fire and air, and discards^ 
the fifth, viz space H e takes them to be the ultimate facts of 
the whole universe, and explains mind as a function of these 
elements, which enter into a unique combination in the living 
body. Thus the physical body as characterized by sent ience is 
to the materia list the only self ( atman ) , and there is no “s oul' ’ * 
apart f ro m itT Strictly speaking, therefore, it is wrong to speak 
of the body of a man. But notall t he materialists deni ed the 
soul altogether; and some among them were willing to acknow- 
ledge "a knowing self/’ unitary in its character, provided it was 
regarded as iasting only as long as the bodily organism did, and 
not as surviving it. 2 

( 3 ) The Carvaka, it is further stated, d oes not b eheve in 
a ny spiritual value s (p. 50), and i s content w i th the~worl dIy~ 
ones of sensual pleasure \kdma) and wealth (artha) . Jrle is 
t herefore represented^ as~ discarding morality, and preachi ng 
what is re proachfully des cribed as the princi ple of "good 
digestion a nd no co nscience/' But no serious thinker could 
conceivably have inculcated such a teaching. The only thing 
the materialist could have meant is thatfthere are no higher 
values, in the sense accepted by 'the generality- of Indian 
philosophers — as underlying the constitution of the universe 
and as bound to triumph over the other .values ultimately 
He repudiates the authority of the Veda which, according to 
the orthodox, is the source of belief in such values (p 44), 
saying that different parts of it are irreconcilably at variance 
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with one another, and that it is therefore impossible to make 
out what it really teaches. He admits the presence of suffering 
and p ain, along with pleas ure7 m life ; but it does not mean to 
HiirTThat either unmixed happiness can be had or should be 
sought. The part of w isdom, he thinks, is in trying to secure 
the greatest surplus of pl easure which i s Tvithin one’s reach; 
and the doctri ne, on Its ethical side, may therefore be described 
as crudely hedo ni stic. 

As we have interpreted the doctrine, it is not without its 
own philosophic importance, and has many parallels m the 
history of human thought. Hindu as well as Jama and Bud- 
dhistic thinkers, however, have all along represented it as 
upholding literally the tenets as stated above. It only means 
that for long the doctrine has become debased, and has lost 
its individuality altogether But even at its best the materialistic' 
theory carries no conviction with it, since it tries to account 
for the higher principle of mind by the lower one of matter. 
Starting with the existence of matter, it explains mind as 
only a function of it. But in thus starting, the theory has already 
taken for granted that there is no mind, although it is as 
much an implication of experience as matter. In fact, we have 
no conception at all of matter, except as it appears to an 
observing mind. Believing in the existence of the one thus 
amounts to believing in the existence of the other. The truth 
that may underlie the theory is that all the things of the 
world can finally be brought under a single head, but it is 
wrong to conclude from this that that unitary source is neces- 
sarily physical. 

B. JAINISM 

This is a very old form of non-Vedic religion. Like Vaj- 
snavism, i t also seems to represent a reform of Brahmanism , 
b ut only on far less conservative line&fF or instance, it repudiate s 
a nimal sacrifices fp. 36); but it doe^nof believe in a supreme 
Goeft jn all probability, it arose in the later Vedic period acnd 
was,- only revived by Vardhamana, styled ‘‘the great hero” 
(mahdvira), in the sixth century b.c. Jaina tradition itself makes 
this clear, as it represents him not as its founder but as its 
resuscitator He is, in fact, believed to have been tfye 24th in 
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the line of prophet-guides or 1 ^path-finders' ’ Jtirthamkaras). 
The doctrine which he preached was at one time mistaken by 
oriental scholars for a sect of Buddhism, but it is really very 
different, and is also older 

Vardhamana was born m a princely family at Kuxidagrama 
in North Behar about 540 u.c and he lived to the ripe old 
age of 72 years He led a householder's life till he was 30 years 
old, but then, renouncing all, he wandered about leading a 
life of severe abstinence and meditation. In the thirteenth 
year thereafter, he attained illumination which secured for 
him freedom from all ills He then became a p na o r 1 spiritual 
conqueror” — a word from which the term "Jainism,’' meaning 
‘‘the religion of the followers of Jma,” is derived. It also shows 
why he came to be styiad “the great hero ’ For many years 
after attaining perfection, he assiduously preached ins doctrine 
and he died in 466 b c Although Jainism has since men spread 
widely, its influence, unlike that of BuddL.:-m, is limned Id 
I ndia But, as distinguished from the latter, it has contmued 
to retain its individuality to this day, owing chiefly to its 
conservatism— “its scrupulous care for the preservation of 
ancient customs, institutions and doctrines ” There are 
two principal sects of Jainism known as Svetambaras and 
Digambaras As these names signify, the saints of the 
former sect are clad but in pure white, while those of 
the latter go about naked, their belief being that nobody 
who owns anything — even a piece of loin cloth — is alto- 
gether fitted to attain salvation There axe a few 7 other 
distinctions between the two sects, but they are not of any 
really philosophical significance. 


I 

T he distinguishing feature of famsg. cm the sfes mtMi cai 
side, is its belief in the eternal and independent existence of 
spirit and matter or, more correctly, the animate and H5r 
inanimate, respectively called j wtz an d mjvva. But by spiri t 
here we have to un derstand only the individual self, and not 
the supreme soul as jn the Upamshads. For though acknow- 
ledging, as we shall see, that even material entities have their 
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own souls. Jainism does not believe in any universal spirit or 
Go d in the common acc e ptation of that term. We shall now 
briefly deal with the conception of these two entities: 

(i) /»' It is conceived as an denial sub stance (Jraiya) of 
limited, but variable, magnitude . It is thus capable of adjusting 
its size to the dimensions of the physical body in which it 
happens to be housed for the time being. In this latter respect, 
J ainism is strikingly at variance with the other schools of 
Indian thought, -which conceive of the souTai either atomic or 
omnipresent, and therefore as never changing its size. Know- 
l edge or sentience i s its very essence , and empirical knowledge, 
in its di verse fo rms, is a manifestation of it under limitations 
caused by the ajiva or inanimate nature— a sort of blinker put 
upon it during its mundane existence. The eyes, for example, 
are viewed here not as an aid to seeing, but as a check put 
upon the absolute sight of the soul. The ultimate aim of life is 
conceived as casting off these limitations complefely7 so that 
the soul m ay regam ari'd Te ve al' its True nature of bnmisdenee; 
Its perceptions then extend to all objects Or rather there is 
no perception at all then, in its ordinary sense, but only a 
mystic or direct intuition of all things T his full and compre - 
h ensive knowledge is termed kev ala-jnami . 

Spirit is intrinsically manif old; a nd, like Hinduis m, Jain ism 
als o 'Relieves in the theory of transmigration . But there are 
two important distinctions. Th e Hindus, generally speakin g. 
believe that it i s Go d who allots rewards an d p unishment s to 
all beings according to their karm a The Jams , on the other 
hand, who do not believe in a supreme God , . declare that 
karma operates by itself. Here is an example of belief in the all- 
suffi cient character of karma , to which reference was made in 
the previous chapter (p 48). In this belief, as we shall see ^ it 
s trangely bears a likeness to the Vedic doctrine of MImamsa . 
A gain, while the Hindus take karma to be i mmaterial, th e 
J ams believe it to be but subtle particles of matter t whic h is 
one of the anvas , _ finding their way into the soul and soiling 
its natur e. The implication of this view is that the soul consists 
of parts for, otherwise, such an ingression of karma particles 
would be impossible. The souls, m their empirical condition, 
are divided into higher* an d~lowcr classes , according to the 
Humber of sense organs they are believed to possess. An 
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example of the lowest of them, possessing only one organ of 
sense, viz, t hat o f touch, are plants The highest are men who, 
in addition to the five ^senses, a re en dowed with " min d” 
( 'man as ) and are rationa l 

(2) Ajiva: The ajlva, as its name indicates, is dev oid of 
consciousness of' life 11 is regarded as fivefold , but it will do 
to mention here only~~three of them, viz. matter ( pn dgala ) , 
time a nd space, 3 O f these, matter is manifold, the ultimate 
stage o f it being atomic . But it is only as aggregates o f atoms 
that it becomes the object of common experience. It has the 
qualitie s of cplour, taste, odour and touc h. Sound also is an 
attribute of matter, or, more correctly, a modification of it, 
tf&t only in its composite and not m its atonuc form There is 
accordingly no distinction in atoms as such; but qualitative 
distinctions between one material object and another, as 
known to us, emerge as a result of the different ways in which 
the atoms combine to make them. It i s therefor e t he combma- 
tions tha t are classifiable as earth, water, ^re and a ir AH these 
aloms or aggregates of them are supposed to harbo ur souls, 
so that the whole un ive rse may be said to b e throbbing with 
hfe 4 Time is infini te and a ll-pervasive. All things are m time, 
and all change takes place in it. The universe, as a whole, is 
conceived as having had no origm and as not going to have 
any end, although it is constantly undergoing change. Space is 
viewed as extendin g beyond our w orld , and it is^ like _time, 
infi nite a nd all-per vasive . 

So much we may regard as forming the original basis of 
Jamism, on its theoretical side Like the other doctrmes, this 
also exhibits a good deal of growth in the period of the systems. 
We shall refer only to some of its broad features under the two 
heads of knowledge and reality: ^ 

(1) Knowledge: Jnana i s conceived here as self- luminous, so 
that it shows to the soul or self not only objects but also itself. 
It pertains * to the self, but not m the sense of an external 
possession. It is but a mod e (parydya) of the self, and it is in 
this sense that we speak of the latter as possessing it. The self, 
we know, is not conceived here as an unalterable entity, but 
as capable of modifying its magnitude It can also undergo 
changes of form, retaimng its magnitude, and jnana or know- 
ledge, which leads to the revelation of obiects: is one of them 
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The point to be particularly noticed is that the object known 
is regarded as ex isting out side and in dependently of k nowl edge 
AsTureiy as there is a subject that knows, Jamism says, so 
surely is there an object that is known Experience without 
s omething that is experienced is meaningless. F or this reasoiT, 
t he doctr ine is described as^realistic. It is, also pluralistic, since 
it _be heves in the manifoldn es s of both spir it and matter 

T he Jains divide . knowledge into med iate ( fiaroksa ) and lm- 
mediat e (i> r atyaksd\ . but experience or knowledgejTeing only 
a state of the self, is in both cases regarded as necessarily 
immediate. The bipartite classification of knowledge has 
therefore exclusive reference to the way in which objects are 
made known by it The fire, for example, that is inferred 
from observing smoke is known in a planner which is different 
from that in which a table that is perceived is known. The 
former knowledge is mediate, and the latter immediate, but 
k nowledge itself, whether classed as i nfere nce o r percep tion, is 
immediat e. 

(i) Immediate knowledge. The most important fact here is 
that this is not identical with perceptual knowledge, as it is 
commonly understood. It is much wider in its scope, and sensory 
knowledge is only one of its var ieties It is accordingly defined, 
not as what arises from contact of senses with their respective 
objects as in many other systems, but merely as vivid ( visada ) 
knowledge, by which is meant a detailed or "particularized” 
apprehension of the object m question revealing its colour, 
the disposition of its parts, etc. It may involve the functioning 
of senses; but it need not do so, and may be extra-sensory. 
UThe fact is that as the se lf , accordin g to Jainism, can by its 
♦ very nat ure know all things directly, it needs no outside help. 
For examp le, kevala-jnana is knowledge direct and immediate, 
but fit does not" depend upon the "co-operation. of any sense, 
" All that it presupposes,” it is st ated, "is themself.” It is 
knowledge in its pri stine f or m , and is termed prigi ary per- 
c eption tynukhyafiratyaksa ). It may be described as intuition, ' 
comprehending, as it does, all things and gill phases of them. 6 
Th e pos sessor of such knowledge is_an arhan (‘The^ worthy 
o ne n ) or~the perfect ed' Jstddhd) — a conception which very 
much resembles that of the jivanmukta iH~orthodo’xThbugEf 
(p 28) . The other vari ety of i mmediate knowledge is common 
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perception ( s dmvvavahdrika-pratvaksa ) It is twofold according 
as it is got through the aid of the external senses or of the 
mind That is, it may be sensory knowledge as when we see a 
table which is before us, or Inner perception, as when we 
realize that we are happy 

(11) Mediate knowledge: This includes various modes o f 
knowing such as i nference and verbal testimony . We shall refer 
to only one of them, v iz, recognition ( pratya bhipid ), whose 
conception Here is rather unique The common explanation of 
this mode of knowledge found in the Indian systems is that it 
is perception aided or supplemented by memory. Thus recog- 
nizing a person means that he is there before us now, and 
that his presence, when noticed, calls back to us our having 
seen him before. To the Jains, on the other han d , it is a n ew 
Type of knowl edge which, though based upon perception and 
memory, is not itself perceptual /The specific fact revealed in 
it is, as in the other systems, tire identity (e katva ) o f a thin g 
in the two mome nts — one p ast and the other present. Such 
an explanation presupposes a belief in objects which, though 
changing, endure for a longer or shorter period. It is maintained 
here that neither perception nor memory, by itself, is competent 
to reveal this identity, because it involves a reference to both 
past and presen t. Hence the need, it is stated, for postulating 
a new kind of knowledge. 

So far we have assumed the Jaina idea of this variety of 
knowledge to be the same as recognition m its usual sense, 
through which a thing experienced m the past is expressly 
identified with what is being experienced in the present. Other 
systems of Indian thought restrict its scope to this; but 
Jainism extends it farther so that it may embrace all cases 
where perception and recollection are involved and the resulting 
knowledge is unitar y. Thus the knowledge that ATs like I? is 
reckoned as an instance of it, although it points to resemblance 
and not to identity between A and B. Similarly, "A is different 
from B,” and "A is greater than B,” ‘‘The mango is a fruit,” 
etc., are all cases of ‘‘recognition” in this sense. In every one 
o f them, what is perceived is different from what is recalled ; 
but the two are similar in some respect or other. The similarity 
is explicit in the first ot the examples, viz. A is like B ; but it is 
implicit in the rest, for they involve comparison or classifica- 
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tion which cannot refer to absolutely distinct things This 
similarity ( sadrsya ) is a second type of fact revealed through "re- 
cognition” as explained here. It will be seen that Buddhism takes 
similarity alone as the true object of recognition and regards iden- 
tity, which common sense associates with it, as false or illusory 
y j(2) Reahj i y,Xhe Upanisb adic conception of re ality, according! 
-TO'iblir explanation, is of two kinds — one which takes_ change 
a s actual an d the other as unreal (p 23). Of these, the Jama 
view resembles the former ; only it r egards re ality as multiple 
i n its charact er. It is what changes almost perpetually or is 
dynamic, and yet keeps its identity throughout. There is one 
feature of this view in the present doctrine, to which attention 
needs to be specially drawn: Everything, it teaches, may be 
regarded as hav ing a g eneral _ (£gi^7i^)^s~ well ~as a parScuIar 
(mse^aja speck. Thus a cow is characterized by cowness, which 
ifliasTn common with other cows It has also certain character- 
istics which are special to it, such as its particular colour or 
size by which we are able to distinguish it from other cows. 
Some thinkers view these particulars and universals, as they 
are called, as being separately real. The Jain s, on the othe r 
hand, t ake the two as togeth er constituting real ity, so tha t 
t hings, whether spiritual or material, are necessa ril y com plex 
according to them . 7 The pa rticular or t h e general taken by 
i tself is a pure abstr action They a re distinguis hableioibought, 
but are not s eparable in fact . The relation betw een, these two 
aspects of an object is one of idenUtyinjiiherenceL^iEeiizi^^a). 
Thai is, the particular and the general as such are different ; but 
as phases of the same substance (dravya), they are also one. In 
the case of a cow, for instance, these two, viz. cowness and the 
specific colour or size as such are distinct; but they are not 
absolutely so, for they belong to or characterize one and the 
same object and have no being apart from it. To the objection 
t hat the contradictory fea tures of identity and difference 
cannot, like heat and cold, be predicated of the same object 
t he Jains reply that our sole 'warrant for speaESg a bout 
reality is experience -and that, when experience vouches fo r 
s uch a, character, dt must be adm itted to .be so. The so-called 
contradictions^ may themselves be the ultimate truth about 
reality. Thought must follow the nature of reality in grasping 
it, and should not attempt to determine it. 
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The general or universal features may be o f two k inds, 
described as “ crosswi se' ’ {hry ak-samanya'i and JlkEgthwise” 
\urdhvat d-sdmdnya) , which may respectively be taken as 
equivalent to what are known as the abstract and the concrete 
um versals in Western philosophy. An example of the former 
we have m “cowness” which is presented simultaneously 
( tirya k , literally mean ing "ex t endin g hori zontally”) in several 
cows, the latter is what underlies manifestations appearing 
successively in time ( urdhva , li terally meaning "extendi ng 
vertically”), for example, cotton as the material of single 
yams, thread and cloth. It will be seen that these notions are 
respectively based upon those of similarity and identity, 
which are alike known through "recognition” ( pratyabhijna ). 
Two or more cows which ft exhibit the same cowness are similar, 
the cotton which appears in the yam and the cloth is identical. 
When we say that A is a cow and that B also is a cow, it is 
the predicative element of cowness that is common to both; 
but when we say that X was a boy and that he is a youth now, 
it is the subject element that is so Both sets of features, 
whether they be constant like cowness or changing like boy- 
hood or youth, are described here as "mcdes” or "forms” 
( paryaya ) of the substance to which they belong. Of these, it 
is clear that the latter are impermanent. The other set of 
modes hke cowness also are so, according to Jainism. They 
are only special dispositions or configurations of the substance 
in which they appear and, as such, are to be regarded as 
different in different particulars. For example, the cowness of 
one cow is not numerically the same as the cowness of another. 
.'We shall now understand the exact significance of the 
definition of reahty given in the system, that it is characterized 
by origination and destruction, as well as by permanence . 8 
The on gmation and destruction r el ate tn fhe modes ( paryaya) of 
reahty; and permanence, to their substratum . It is reality, i n 
this sense, that is divided into pva and ariva with its five fold 
variety as mentioned above . All these six kinds of reality 
a re term ed s ubstanc es (dr'avva) — a term which connotes that it 
Thas quahties ( guna ) and mode s {pary aya). 9 The distinction 
between qualities and modes, however, is not very clear, and 
the recognition of the former is probably due, as has been 
suggested, to the influence of other doctrines. Of these six 
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substances, all but time, besides be ing real, are extended 
(asti'-k^d^JTime isTreal, but h as no Spatial exten sion It is an 
entity of only one di mension . 

/ Tt re mamsTTow to add a few words about what is known as 
fee* sapta-bhangi or “the sevenfold predicable. ” The thought 
underlying it is inherent in the doctrine, although its cle'afr 
enunciation seems to belong to the present period. We have 
already pointed out that, according to Taims m. reality does 
not exclude contradictory features, which am ounts to saying 
tKaf it is i nTefedhuna t e Tn its nature (anekdnia) This does not, 
Howeve r, mean tfiatTF i s altog ether indefinite but only tha t it 
cann oT be defined absolutel y. It is this idea that is conveye d 
6y t he se venfold statement as a whole, and it expresses the 
nature of reality in several steps, because no single mode of 
doing so is adequate to it. Broadly spe akin g, there were thre e 
separa te ways m whi c h reality was c onceived at the time when 
this theory was formulated Some said, "I t always is" (ash); 
others, ‘ Tt never is” ( ndsh) ; and still othe rs tho ug ht th at 
reality was inscrutable, and that if did not ther efore admit of 
beihg~expfesied in either of these tw o w ays ( avaktavva ). 10 
Taims m holds that none of these views is wholly correc t. 
Eac h refers to but a single aspect of reality and is right only 
if we~take it in relation to that aspect and not absolu tely, as 
its supporters contend. Ft is this relativ e character of ou r 
knowledge of reality that T is made known through the safta - 
^ffligndT rcons ists ol seven steps since there are seven, and 
only seven, ways of combining theThree predicates, takmg 
themhrngTy~n^w'os"and all t ogether 

To state the first four_st eps o f the scheme . (if- maybe, a 
thing is, (2), maybe, it is not; (3) maybe, it is and is not; 
(4) maybe, it is inexpressible. In the case of a golden ornament, 
for example, we may say that (1) it exists, i e. as gold, but 
that (2) it does not exist, i.e. as silver (say). 11 As a consequence 
of this double predication, we may go farther and postulate 
that (3) it both is and is not. From what has been stated thus 
far, it is clear that when we say the ornament is, we do not 
mean that it only is as something, but ’ also that it is hot as 
something else. The latter idea, however, is implicit, and not 
explicit like the former. The reverse holds true when we say 
that it is not. The third step is merely a combination of these 
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two statements ; and the emphasis is to be understood as being 
laid on the two elements in the predicate successively. Now it 
may be asked whether these two e lemen ts ca n be predicated 
of the ornament simultaneously, layi ng equal emphasis on 
botE. TEe ah sweF To~rhis question, one expects, would be in 
the negati ve , but the Jains, with their comprehensive view of 
reality, refuse to regard c any predicate as inadmissible in 
respect of it, and give an affirmative reply. They, however, 
add that the predicate cannot then be expr essed by any word 
in the language, the implied'sigmficance being that reality is, 
from one standpoint, inscrutable. These statements should not 
be taken to clash with what are known in logic as the laws of 
identity and contradiction, for those laws apply only to reality 
conceived as simple and static, and not as extremely complex 
and infinitely variable as here. The rem aining three steps o f 
the scheme are. (5) maybe, a thing is and is inexpressible; 
ffij^maybe, a thingis not and is inexpressible; (7) maybe, a 
tiling is, is not and is inexpressible They are derived by com- 
bining the fourth step successively with the first t hree 7~aITor 
which refer to the expressible aspects of realit y. This relativistic 
view has become so essential a part of Jainism that it is often 
designated as “the doctrine of maybe” ( lyadvada ) or the 
doctri ne oTstandpoints ~~ ’ v ^*” 

"TFmay readily be granted that our knowledge of reality is 
relative , but the important question to consider is whether we 
can stop short at it, as Jainism does. The very notion of 
relativity implies an absolute standard by which we judge; 
and, if such a standard is granted, the knowledge that com- 
pletely satisfies it becomes the final truth about reality, and 
not any other. The relativistic view will, m that case, become 
restricted in its application to the sphere of ordinary human 
experience and the truth of the sapta-bhangi will reduce itself 
to a mere truism. To judge from the way in which kevala-jnana 
or "perfect knowledge" is described — not merely as compre- 
hending all things and all phases of them but also as super- 
sensuous and unique, 13 such "absolute knowledge seems to be 
accepted in Jainism, and is not merely the presupposition of 
its view of knowledge. But, if this final truth be explained 
as a mere putting together of the several partial truths, the 
characterization of knowledge as relative becomes meaningless 
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for the reason already stated. Old Indian critics of Jainism 
express the same argument in a somewhat different form. 13 
If all our knowledge concerning reality is relative, they say, 
the Jaina view that it is so must also be relative. To deny 
this conclusion would be to admit, at least, one absolute truth; 
and to admit it would leave the doctrine with no settled view 
of reality, and thus turn it into a yanety of scepticism. 


II 

As regards the practical part of the teaching, there are two 
points to be chiefly noted. It is pessimistic, though not ul- 
timately so , and it is also severely jscetic. Most of the ascetic 
principles accepted here have been traced by modern scholars 
to Hindu sources; 14 only, in some cases, those principles have 
been carried to extremes in Jainism. The vow of non-violence 
(ahimsa) is an instance in point No Jain will knowingly kill 
or harm even the tiniest of insects. But not all disciples are 
required to adopt so austere a standard of conduct. If they 
are not monks (s ramana) but laymen (srdvaka), they may 
practise restfaiEtsFin a less rigorous manner uhtfl'fhey qualify 
for becoming ascetics in the complete sense of the term. 

The goal o f life, as already rem arked, is to restore the soul 
t o its pristine punt y_.sq.that it may attain omniscience (kevala- 
jndna) . It is a discarnate state, and the soul has all perfections 
then — not only infinite knowledge, but also infinite peace and 
infinite power. As in Upanish adic teaching (p. 29), freedom 
here also means getting beyond ~good and evil by transcendlh g 
bot h merit (-puny a) and dement ( pdj>a ). The discipline r eco m- 
mended f or bringing about this consummation is threefold It 
begins with faith m the tea ching ( samyagdariana ) . and when 
right knowledg e I samvasnana ) and right conduct ( samyak - - 
c aritra ) come to support it, there results pioksa, or nirvan a 
as- the Tains more usually callltrThese thre e — right faith , 
ri ght ' knowledge and right conduc t — are termed the "thre e 
jewels” (tri-ra tna). The cultivation of the power of mental 
c oncen tratio n (vosa) pfa Vs an important part here, as generally ' 
in the other Indian doctrines 13 

To understand how this discipline helps liberation, it is 
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he was thus of royal descent. The date of his birth is now 
generally taken as 563 b.c. He is represented as a greatly 
accomplished prince. He was married at the age of 16, and a 
son was born to him in course of time. It was about - this time 
that he began to reflect upon the vanities of life and upon the 
tragedy of death, disease and old age which afflict mankind 
This is picturesquely represented in the story as his meeting 
an old man, a sick man and a corpse in succession Those 
sights were followed by that of a recluse who had completely 
renounced the world; and it led to his resolve that he would 
free himself from all worldly ties and strive his utmost to 
discover the way out of life’s unending misery. In pursuance 
of this resolve, he left the palace the same night, looking upon 
it as "a place of dust,” and went »away to a distant forest. 
There, in the company of five others, he practised severe 
penance, mortifying his b'ody as it was the common practice 
at the time for intensely religious-minded people to do He led 
this kind of life for six years; but not succeeding in his object 
thereby, he began a fresh cou rse of self-disciplin e characterized 
by less severity. Then his” companions left him, dissenting from 
his view. In this second attempt, he was successful and he 
became fully enlighte ned (budd ha) and reached, as it is ex- 
pressed, "t he end of cravings .” 

HeTclid not, however, remain content with this personal 
iUumination, but decided to teach the way to it to others also. 
His first disciples were the five ascetics who had earlier parted 
from him, and were at the time in a place near Benares known 
as Sarnath or the "Deer Park.” It is m the first sermon which 
he delivered to them, after converting them to his way of 
thinking, that, as tradition has it, he dwelt upon the Four 
Noble Truths [drya-satya) to which we shall refer laterT lie 
thereafter succeeded in converting many others, including his 
own family. His activities, however, were confined to a 
relatively limited region which pomprised portions of modem 
Behar, the United Provinces and Nepal. He died in 483 b.C._ 
at the age of 80 at KuSinara on the ‘day, it is said, which was 
the anniversary of his birth, as also of the attainment by him 
of complete enlightenment. This event took place between 
two sdla trees, a circumstance which is piously depicted in the 
sculptures and bas-reliefs relating to the closing scene of his 
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life. Buddha is undoubtedly one of the great religions teachers 
of the world. In the third century b c. the famous emperor, 
. ASoka, became a Buddhist ; and' it is commonly believed that 
through the impetus he gave to it, Buddhism began to spread 
not only m other parts of India but also beyond it. 

e I 

There is much difficulty in determining the original form 
of this creed, for mas Already pointed out (p. 40), we have no 
record of it come cEown to us from the period m which it was 
first promulgated. " The earliest works relating to it, which 
constitute its "canonical literature," may contain much that 
was actually uttered by Buddha, but there is no means of 
knowing for certain what those portions are. Hence there has 
been a good deal of difference of opinion among modern 
scholars regarding the exact character of his teaching. It is 
obvious, however, that Buddhism began as a religion and that 
it was forced, not long after, to become a philosophy since it 
had to defend itself against metaphysical schools of Hindu 
and Jaina thought. 

A similar difficulty is experienced in defining the relation of 
early Buddhism to Brahmanism That it should have been 
greatly influenced by the latter, the dominant faith of the 
land at the time, goes without saying The points to be con- 
sidered are the extent of the influence, and the precise form of 
Brahmanism which influenced it. It is now generally believed 
t hat primitive Buddhism represents a new expansion, not 
against, but within Brahmanism The canonical literature, no 
doubt, now and again criticizes Brahmanism, but mostly on 
its ritualistic side ' The conclusion to be drawn from it is that 
Buddha’s teaching was a protest ag ainst the over-elaborate 
ceremonialism that, m one sense, had given rise to the Up ani- 
shadic doctrine itself (p. 18). An important consequence of 
this* rejection of ritual was the emphasis placed on morality 
which, though by no m'eans ignored in "Brahmanism, was 
assigned a somewhat subordinate place in it (p. 37) The 
references to the Upanishadic doctrine, the other aspect of 
Brahmanism, are far fewer, showing that Buddhism did not 
diverge horn it very much There are, however, some diflfer- 
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ences, to the more important among which we may now draw 
attention. 

The Upamshadic doctrine was, as we know (p. 18), intended 
for only a select few. The characteristic feature of Buddha’s 
teaching, on the other hand, was that it admitted no esoteric * 
truths, and was meant for all who were not satisfied with 
leading a life of natural inclinations.^ It was "a folk-gospel,” as 
it has been described. Its message was for the plain man, and 
it accordingly gave rise to a general uplift of great significance. 

A second divergence was that, while Brahmanism relied 
overmuch on the instruction given by others, Bu ddhism laid 
particular stress on self- relia nce and self-effort lnknowingTIie 
u ltima te truth. The disciple was asked to think for himself, 
and to accept ’others' opinions only after he had been fully 
convinced of their soundness That is, it was not dogmatic 
even m the least. For the rest, early Buddhism was the same 
as Brahmanism of this type, and believed in the same cosmo- 
logical and eschatological views, including the doctrine of 
karma, The mam features of primitive Buddhism may be 
summarized as follows • 16 

We have seen that m the early Vedic period, man was 
regarded as distinct from the divine, and that this view had 
been gradually transformed by the time of the Upanishads 
into the view that he was himself essentially divine It is this 
God-in-man that Buddha understood by atroan — neither body 
nor mind, but spirit. He also bel ieved that , as spurt, it_persists 
h ere as well as thereafter so'ffiatjt is wrong uTlay, as is often 
done, that Buddha denied the-self or identified it with the 
bodylmd~tEi'xnind. It , however, represented to him notjnan 
as h eds, but'as what he mig h t or- oug ht to be. .In other words, 
it stood for the ideal self, to r e alize whic h t here is an inna te' 
urgeln man.' H isToVemost Hask m life accordingly is to act in 
r esponse To it, and the result of so acting, viz, th e “wanin g 
out” of his lower nature, of t he lust and hate in him, is all 
that i s meant by liberation or mrvana, a wm d wjth which we 
have already become Tatefiiar m connection witli rajmsmTIFis 
not' the annihilation of the self, but only the extinguishing of 
selfhoo^nnThfTbrdinary acceptatron of the term Early Bud- 
dhism is thu s a go spel - of hopeiLand not a gospel of despair as 
ifli commonly represenTe "3 tcfbe. 
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But what is the means to such liberation ? The Upamshads, 
whose teaching is nearly the same, lay down a course of dis- 
cipline for the self becoming Brahman. But, according to one 
of the two interpretations of them (p. 25), the lapse of man 
from his true spiritual state is conceived not as real, taking 
place in time, but as only apparent. The goal is not therefore 
anything which is to be peached in fact ; it has only to be 
realized m thought. It thus lays little stress on “becoming,” 
in the sense of attaining what has not yet been attained The 
other interpretation of the Upanishads, according to which 
spirit is self-evolving, is, no doubt, very different in this respect , 
but there, it is the goal that is represented as important, and 
not so much the way leading to it, as here. For original Budd- 
hism, it is man as an aspirant after perfection that matters 
more than man as having achieved it Further, in t he Upani- 
sha dic view, the immediate means recommended for attaining 
the u ltimate goal, even when it is conceived as growin g into 
Bra hman, is yoga (p. 2 6); Buddha’s emphasis, on t he oth er 
handT is throughou t, on dharma in its eth kaLsense (p. 37). It is 
described as “the lamp of life,” and signifies perfect conSuct 
or godly living, not a mere code of dogmas as it came to do 
afterwards 


II 

The original form of the creed, thus reconstructed, must 
contain elements that are hypothetical. It also seems to do less 
than justice to certain aspects of the teaching of the Upanishads. 
For example, it ignores that a dynamic conception of Brahman 
finds a conspicuous place in them; and it also minimizes the 
importance attached therein to moral purity in the scheme of 
discipline for the realization of the ultimate truth (p. 27). 
However that may be, the point for us to note now is that the 
teaching of Buddha was positive and copsjalictive. But the 
negative and analytic view came in course of time to prevail; 
and, as a consequence of it. Buddhism gradually became, 
thoroughly monastic in character. This transformation had 
already taken place by the time the systems proper took rise. 
It forms the chief teaching of the Pali Buddhistic literature 
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(p. 40), whose main features we are now to sketch very briefly. 
We shall be able to do this best by explaining what is meant 
by the Four Noble Truths w hich, according to the PalLcanon, 
formed the subject-matter oT theve 7 y~first sermon . Buddha 
delivered at Bena res. The account that has come down bo us 
of these Truths is now taken to represent, on the whole, a 
later stage of the teaching — the result of "monkish misappre- 
hension.” Their implication is that li fe i s an evil; and then 
chief aim, to point out how it can Jbe overcome. In thesi 
Truths, we have what corresponds to a physician’s treatment 
of a disease — ascertaining the nature of the disease, discovering 
its cause and setting about its cure by adopting appropriate 
means thereto. They are • 

(1) Life is evil . — The whole teaching, as shown by its implied 

c omparis on of hfe to a disease , is based uppn a pessimistic 
view, betokening monkish influence. But even m this later 
form of the doctrine, evil is not to be taken as the final fact 
in life Its pessimism means that life is full of pain and suffe r- 
ing, not in itself, but only as it is ordinarily lived, for the 
doctrine holds out the hope that they can be completely 
overcome in the stage of nirvana which can be reached here 
and now, if one so wills jbiPtt'C-f y 

(2) Ignorance is the source ojevil . — T he origin of evil is i n 
i gnorance ( avidya ), or not k nowing the true nature of the self. 
We commonly assume it to be an integral something which is 
other than the bodily organism; and we believe that this self 
not only persists as long as the organism does but also survives 
it. According to canonical Buddhism, this is an absolute error, 
and there is no self other than the complex of the body ( rupa ) 
and the mind ( nama ). It is sometimes spoken of as consisting 
not of these two, but of five factors (called skandhas), one of 
which is the physical body ( rupa ), and the rest represent 
different phases of mind (nama) like cognition and feeling — a 
view which shows how the spirit of analysis came to prevail 
more and more.' Even in this sense of being a mere complex, 
whether of two or of five factors, the self is not permanent. 
It is undergoing change almost constantly; and, in nirvana, it 
completely ceases to be. It is the clinging to this false self, as 
a result of our ignorance of its real nature, that explains all 
the misery of life as it is commonly lived. 17 Thus Buddhism, 
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which postulated a changi ng se lf as a protest against a static 
one as conceived by some at the time, came in course of time 
to virtually repudiate it. We should add that this principle of 
explan a tion wa s soon extended to_ other cases, with the result 
that aU things, and not the self alone, were deemed to be mere 
aggregates (sarhghata) of their respective compon ent parts. A 
chariot, jor example, is no thing mo re than an assemblage of 
the pole, wheels, etc. Thi s is known as the doctrine of the non- 
substantiality (nmrdi niya ). of thing s-.. 

"(3) Evil can be overcame . — It is possible to remove this evil, 
for it is caused, and w hatever is caused is remov able according 
to thi s te aching . Given the cause, the effect follows; 18 and, if 
the one can be removed, the other will necessarily cease to be 
The fact that life’s e vil is caused is exhibited in the form of 
twelv e links, known as the “.chain of causatio n.” The first of 
fhem Is i gnorance of the true nature of the" self, which implies 
that, as in the case of the Upanishadic - 3 octrme (p. 25), evil is 
radically of the metaphysical type. Of the remaining eleven, 
i t will do to mention only three, viz. c raving or thirs t ( trsna ), 
d eath and rebirth. That is, man’s ignorance gives riseTo a 
selfish craving for things, and unsatisfied cravings lead to 
rebirth after death. It is this recurring cycle of birth and 
death that should be ended; and the result is nirvana, which 
may accordingly be described as the cessation of ignorance, of 
c ravi ng or of birt h and de ath. The goal of life isTHus conceived 
here as purely negative while, in the original teaching, it 
meant the complete development of the higher self, through 
overcoming the tyranny of the lower. A person who succeeds m 
breaking thro ugh this circle of samsdra ~ca n~ i t was, believed, 
attain th e serene c omposure of nirvana in the present life; and 
he is , as in J ainism, called an qyhan or “the wo rthyxine . ’ *LChe 
principl e under lying the chain o f causati on, which was originally 
formulated to accounF for the” eviTof life, was later extended 
to all things'^ whether psychical or physical; and they likewise 
came to be regarded as caused, and therefote as, ultimately 
lexterminable. T his is known as the doctrine of the imperma- 
nence (anityaiva) of things. 

(4) Right knowledge is the means of removing evil . — As know- 
j ledge is the logical antithesis of ignorance, enlightenment about 
I the true nature of one’s self will remove evil. By this enlighten- 
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ment, we should understand an inner_conviction (p. 26) which, 
to be effectively secured, requires a long course of previous 
moral training Here we find the emphasis which, as we stated 
earlier, Buddha had once laid on right conduct. But m con- 
sonance with the general trend of the development of the 
doctrine, the emphasis is now shifted on to knowledge or 
wisdom (prapiaffi$L& meditative praAce (yoga) chiefly on the 
Four Truths Even so far as it continues to emphasize conduct, 
an ascetic spirit comes to prevail though, as compared with 
Jama teaching, it is mild . It certainly imposed on its advanced 
adherents strict rules of discipline; but, at the same time, it 
discouraged them from resorting to any form of self-torture in 
their enthusiasm for reaching the goal. It was “a middle path ” 
t hat it commended — a path like thah wRich Buddha himself is 
s tated to have followed before he attained illumina tion. These 
three, viz. ri ght-xondu c t (sila), ri ght knowledge (■ praina ) and 
nght_ co ncentration ( samadhi ) are the most important ele ments 
in the discipline. It includes five more, and is therefore known 
aTTEe^EightfoId Path'; 1 ? but it is not necessary" to specify 
them here. This discipline, it should be added, is m its entirety 
intended for those who enter the order of ascetics. As in 
Jainism, it was less rigorous m the case of lay disciples. 


Ill 

We have now made a rapid survey of two stages in the 
history of Buddhism, and seen how V&stly they differ from 
each other. One of the most noteworthy features of it in the 
next stage is its spread far beyond the limits of India, to 
Countries like China and Japan. In those countries it has, 
with its emphasis on compassion, a feature which it shares 
with Jainism, greatly helped the growth of beneficence. Refer- 
ring to Japan in this connection, a modem writer says that 
“it is still the greatest of the influences which make for mercy 
among a Spartan people.” The break-up of the doctrine into 
numerous sects is another feature of the same kind. We read 
of many sects in India itself, so that its disruption is not all 
to be ascribed to its coming into contact with alien faiths in 
other lands. It will suffice for our purpose to draw attention 
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regards such features as actually characterizing objects, i« 
clear. The sva-laksanas , _which are Jhe ultimate basis of externa 
reality, may be taken to stand for the data of sense like coloui 
or tdste, only we should remember that the momentary 
sensation is, to take particular instances, merely "blue” oi 
"sweet” and not something that is qualified by "blueness” 01 
"sweetness.” The numb er o f s va-laksanas, which are the 
ultimate facts of the outer world, is infinite. The conception o 
anT^xternaPthing in This school accordingly is that ft isT 
series of particulars or aggregates of them which are really 
devoid of all characteristics, although they appear to possess 
them,_ 

So far we have spoken of HInayana Buddhism. The Mahayana 
form of it is. represent^ _b.y two s chools , both bf which art 
idealistic. According to some, called the Yogacaras, kn owledge 
points to. no . external o bject whatsoever. There is only the 
self, conc eived as a stream of ideas m uch as in HInayana 
Buddhism, but none of the ideas is here regarded as having 
any objective counterpart. Bince the doctrine thu s reduc es all 
reality to thought, it is named Vnnana-vada or "the theory oJ 
the sole reality of ideas .” One of the chief arguments in support 
of this view is based upon the inseparable connection that is 
observed to exist between knowled ge and objec t. There is nc 
knowledge that doe s n o t refer to an object; and there is nc 
object that can be conceived exc ept as knownl This necessary 
association between them, it is said, shows that there is nc 
need for treating them as distinct, and that the so-called object 
may well be regarded as an aspect or form of knowledge itsela 
The idealism of the school consists in this' explanation oi 
objects as but states or forms of the “mind,” if we may use 
that word for the series of ideas ^hich here 'constitutes the 
self. The assumption of these forms by the mind, is due to tfie 
revival of former impressions {vasana) left ,.on it lay previous 
experience; and the diversity _of percejtfipn' is.' explained, not 
by diversity in the presented 1 objects 'buT-by thafTn’dbe*nature 
of the revived impressions . » 

Such an explanation may sound strange, for it may be 
thought that the original impression at least must be due to 
an external object But this objection is warded off by two 
arguments. First, it is denied that the impressions have any 
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origin in time. They are literally beginningless. Secondly, it is 
pointed out that impressions are left on the mind not merely 
by valid knowledge caused, as it is commonly assumed/by a 
corresponding object outside it but also by error, for example, 
the fancied perception of a ghost. To suppose that every 
mental impression should be finally traceable to an external 
object, actually existing, is to beg the very question at issue. 
So, even if there were a beginning to any senes of impressions 
it would not establish the existence of a real object correspond- 
ing to it at any .time in the past * 

This doctrine is analogous to what is described in modem 
philosophy as subjecti ve idealism or su bjectivism. The chief 
objection to it is that it places all experience on a level with 
dreams. In other words, it abolishes the distinction between 
truth and illusion, since in both alike there is no object outside 
knowledge. But it is hardly a defensible position. We infer the 
falsity of dreams by comparing them with waking experience. 
If the latter also is likewise false, we may ask by what ex- 
perience it is shown to be so. Whatever the answer of the 
Yogacara to this question may be, his position becomes un- 
tenable, for he will have to admit either that there is a higher 
kind of knowledge which is not false^or that waking experience 
itself is true.' Further, as a consequence of rejecting external 
objects, the subjectivist must deny the existence of all selves 
besides his own, for, if there is no reason to believe in external 
physical objects, there can be,.none to believe in other people 
except as part of- his dream, -'t he doctrine will thus be reduced 
to solipsism, or the theory that there is only a solitary self 
and th at everything else is mere fancy. It is clear that such a 
theory, though it cannot be logically proved to be wrong, 
stultifies all the presuppositions of practical life and puts an 
end to all philosophical controversy’::-' 

The second development on the idealistic side is nihilism. 
t he doctrine of the ^vladhyamikqs,' which denies the reality n ot 
hmly of -external obj ects but also of the seffT Tt supports this 
conclusion .by pointing out that the notion of things, physical 
us well as psychical, is riddled with contradictions and that 
they cannot therefore be accepted as real. Of the several 
arguments adduced in this connection, we shall refer to one 
that is based upon the Buddhistic view of causation Recording 
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to it, as we know, there is nothing that is uncaused; and the 
Madhyam ika points out that the notion of an object ori ginating 
is" inconceivable , whether we regard it as exis tenLor.not prior 
to origination. In the former case, it does not require to be 
produced; m the latter, it is impossible to produce it, for 
nothing cannot be made to become something. It means that 
the notion of causation itsqjf is a delusion; and since, according 
t o Buddhism, there is nothing that is permanen t, we should 
perforce conclude that the whole universe is self-discrepant 
and illusory. Nagarjuna, the greatest teacher of this school, 
says, " There is neither being, nor cessation of it, , there is 
nei ther bondage, nor escape from it ” 21 This doctrine is th erefore 
known as " t he doctrine of the void" (iunya-vada) . 

But it is necessary to a$d that the above explanation of all 
experience as a delusion is only from the ultimate standpoint.^' 
The doctrine grant s a sor t of_reality (samvrti-saiya) to the 
subject as well as the object; and they are held to be real, 
relatively to the activities of everyday life.' Tf doe s not deny 
that we know, feel and act; o nly it holds that the fi nalsign ifi- 
cance of it is not hi ng, because all is void . For this reason, the 
name of “relativism” will bring ’out its character better than 
"idealism.” But we may question, as we did in the case of 
Jainism, whether the M adhyamika can at all speak of a realnl) 
of relativity when he recognizes no reality that is absol ute t 
Moreover, the denial of the self or mind altogether is impossible, 
for to think of the/absence of all consciousness is itself a state 
of consciousness and therefore points to the persistence or the 
irrepressibility of mind. 

We have described t he, Madhyamika school as maintaini ng 
t hat the ultimate reality is the void or vacuity-in-itself . Both 
the Hindus and the Jains have all along represented it so. But 
the majority of modem scholars who have studied this school 
of thought are of opinion that "the void” (sunya) here means 
only that it is nothing, as it were, s ince it is altogether in compre- 
hensible. This view is supported by the Madhya mik a definition 
of the ultimate reality (which is the exact opposite of that 
given m Jainism), viz. that it neither "is” nor " is not, ” nor 
"both is and is not,” nor "neith er is no r_is not .” 22 It excludes 
all conceiv able predicates;' including that of non-existencd; and 
the ultimate has accordingly to be viewed as beyond all corf- ' 
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ception, and not as absolute nothing. Such an interpretation is 
Indeed, logically involved IrTThe doctrine, since the negatior 
of everything, without implying a positive ground (ava/hi) is 
inconceivable. According to this interpretation, the doctrinf 
ceases to be finally relativistic, for it accepts an Absolute 
though it may regard it as altogether ineffable. It may be 
stated that there is evidence to show that the Yogacaras alsc 
admitted an absolute consciousness or universal self in addition 
to the particular egos and their respective ideas referred to in 
the account given above . 23 Accordin g to these alternative 
interpretations, the goal of life in Mahayana Buddhism is 
merging in the A bsolut e, not_|nnihilation as it would otherwise 
be, and as it generally is a c co rding to HInayana Buddhism. 

Now as regards the practicaldisjipline leading to the final 
goal. The HInayana scheme is virtually the same as in canonical 
Buddhism. But the Mahayana form of it has modified it 
profoundly in two important respects. ,The attainmen t oi 
liber ation by. th e individua l has ce ased to oethe ultimate aim; 
and the person that succeeds in acq uiring enlightenment is 
Ex pected to work for the good of his fellow men. Instead oi 
rem aining satisfied w i th his own nirva na, .Su ch a perso n is 
called a Bodhisattva (literally, “w isdom-bemg'.’) >y Jhis ideal , 
With its emphasis on th e wel fare of o thers! far expels th.e_o.thei 
one of the arhan who is concerned chiefly, if not solely, with 
salvation for himself. Buddha is represented to have been a 
Bodhisattva in many of his former lives; and we shall indicate 
best the love and compassion which are the characteristic 
features of this ideal by citing the saying which tradition 
ascribes to him, viz that he would willingly bear the burden 
of everybody's suffering, if he could thereby bring relief to the 
world. Secondly, while the HInayana was atheistic and looked 
upon Buddha as essentially a human being, though divinely 
gifted, the Mahayana gradually came to deify him and adopted 
devout worship of him as a means to salvation. In these 
developments, Mahayana Buddhism has been considerably 
influenced by theistic Hinduism. 2 *- 
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NYAYA-VAISESIKA 

* 


W E have alluded to two distinct streams of thought, 
one having its source m the Veda and the other which 
originated in opposition to it (p. 39). Of the several forms 
which the latter assumed, some in course of time became 
united with the former by accepting the authority of the 
Veda in certain important matters like dharma. As regards 
their general metaphysical position, they remained more or 
less true to their original character; but this difference on the 
theoretical side did not signify much, for the teaching of the 
Veda itself, not excluding the Upanishads, was, as we have 
seen (p. 19). comprehensive and included diverse types of 
thought like dualism and monism or realism and idealism. Of ., 

, such heterodox doctrines that turned orthodox, the VaEesika 
js one. But it is not found treated of by itself except in a 
few works, and is generally found synthesized with anot her 
doctrine kno w n as Nyaya . Whether the latter also was in- 
dependent of the Veda, to begin with, is not quite' clear. 
Probably it was not, the doctrine, as shown by the general 
sense of the name it bears, viz. “argument” or “conclusion,” 
having come into existence in connection with the interpre- 
tation and justification of Vedic teaching. Its distinguishin g 
f eature i^T its belief in the utility of analysis and in the relia- 
bility of reason . Further, it aims much more systematically 
than the other systems at defending its standpoint against 
rival views. That is, it is both logic and dialectics. This science 
of philosophic method, as we jnay term it, became e arly in i ts, 
hi story associated with the VaiSesikji whose main aim was 
metaphysical^ and even in the earliest commentary we now 
have on the Sutra of Gautama, the alliance between them is 
seen. H ence the doctrine has come to be known as Nyaya- 
Vais esika, and it is in this combined form that we shall deal 
with it here 
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The chief sources of information in regard to this system 
are (i) the V aise sika Sutra o f Kanada which is in ternghapters, 
each of which is divided into two sections, and the' glqisson 
it by Pra£asta Pada, and (2) the Nyaya Sutra of~~uautama 
which is infivej;hapters, each divided into two sections, and the 
comment ary of Vatsyayana on i t. The work of Praiasta Pada, 
unlike that of Vatsyayana, is not strictly a commentary; but, 
taking as its basis the aphorisms of Kanada, it deals with the 
various topics in its own way. It is still of much importance 
in understanding the doctrine in the earlier stages of its growth, 
and is of great authority In the course of its histoiy, an im- 
portant change was made in the character of the combined 
system by Ganged of Mithila (1200 a d .), the outcome of 
which was to emphasize the logical jharacter of the system to 
the comparative neglect of its metaphysical and dialectical 
character. It is in this modified form that it has since been 
chiefly cultivated , and it accounts for its utilization mostly 
as subsidiary to the study of other systems, particularly the 
Vedanta. Later manuals like the Tarka-samgraha of Annam 
Bhatta and the Siddhanta-muktavali of VKvanatha Pa- 
hcanana are compiled on this basis 


I 

It is admitted by all that the outside world is. kno wn t o_us 
t hrough the mind, which is assisted in it s_operajtiop_ bv the 
senses. This fact has led to a very important controversy among 
philosophers, viz., whether we can talk of the existence of. 
external objects without reference to any mind. The Nyay a- 
Variesika, like Jainism (p. 62 ), -believes that the being of the 
external world, altho ugh necessari ly known through the mind, 
is in no way d epen dent upon it. If all the minds in the universe 
should cease to be, even then thf objective would, in its view, 
continue to exist. It sides in this respect with common sense. 
Fpr this reason, viz, its belief in the independent existence of 
the external world, the system is described as realistic; and it 
is differ ent from those system s which believe the reverse o f 
this To~be tru e, and are_ de signat ed as i deal istic . Anoth er 
Controversy of equal importance among Dhilosonhers is-wEether 
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the ultimate reality is one or many. T he presen t doctrine 
maintains that it' is many, "and is therefore described as plural - 
istic \o distinguish it from others that are monistic. These 
many distinct e ntities, it is state d here, must be either a tomic 
or all-pervasive. They are partless in both cases ; and a corollary 
to this is that, if any object is made up of parts, it cannot be 
eterhal. All finite objects c are accordingly explain ed here as 
emergin g from or, more correctly, as prod uced by a combin- 
ation of atoms. The latter, viz. the pervasive entities, cannot 
so combine, and will not therefore yield any product. 

We have stated that the doctrine believes in the multiple 
charact er of ultimate reality. We shall now brieflyTsketch this 
pluralistic view under the two heads of nature and spirit: 

(i) Nature: Matter , time a nd, space are all recog nized here 
„ as independent entities. Of these, matter is really five-fold, 
•its varieties being known as elements ( bhuta ). Of the five ele- 
ments, which have already been enumerated (p. 24), all 
"e xcepting dkasa are, in their ultimate form, atomic. lt is from 
these atomic ele ment s ul ti mately that common objects like 
hills and trees or tables and chai rs are derived . Ahasa is infinit e 
and all-pervading . But its conception here is peculiar, for ft 
does not represent space as in the Upanishads , it is explained 
as a unique substance sometimes rendered as “ether” in English 
and has been postulated here solely to serve as the substratum 
of the quality of sound. Ti me and space are infinite and al l- 
pervading, like a kciia. T hus in the ultimate stage, the physical 
univ erse consists of an indefinite number of atom s of four 
types, and three Infinite and pervasive entities — akaia, ti me 
and s paced , 

"~ TKe conception of atoms in this doctrine is partly like and 
partly unlike that in Jainism (p. 62). A ccording to the Tatter, 
all atomi have taste, colour, smell and touch; but here they 
are regarded as differing in their qualitative nature from one 
another, and their division into four classes is based upon this 
diff eren ce. Air has only one quality, viz. touch; fire has two, 
viz touch and colour; water has three, viz. touch, colour and 
taste; and earth has all the four including smell. Of these, 
one is regarded as the distinctive feature ( viiesa-guna ) of each 
of the four elements — smell of earth, taste of water, colour 
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of fire and touch of air. Sound, as already stated, belongs to 
dkasa and is explained as its special quality. Qwmg to these 
differences, the atoms of different classes c an be easil y' dis- 
tinguished. But it is not these classes of atoms alone ihatare 
distinct from one another, the various atoms that belong to one 
and the same class also are conceived to be so, though they are 
all qualitatively ahke Their mutual , distinction is explained by 
assuming a unique visesa or individuality m each of them— 
a conception which wilTBecome clear as we proceed Of the two 
atomic theories, the Nyaya^'.’Sesika one appears to be the 
later, for it shows a more developed form; but it is by no means 
certain that it is based on the Jaina theory. 

The way in which the existence of atoms is inferred is as 
follows It is known from experience that finite wholes like a 
jar can be split up into smaller parts This process of division 
cannot be carried on indefinitely, for then it will be impossible 
to account for the observed differences m their magnitude as 
all of them, small or big, would consist of an infinite number 
of atoms If, on the other hand, we assume a hmit to the division, 
the differences in magnitude found in objects like “a mountain 
and a mustard seed” may be explained by the difference m the 
number of atoms going to make them up Of two things, the 
smaller in size will contain fewer ultimate parts than the bigger. 
It is the final constituent of material objects in this process of 
division and sub-division that is termed an atom (paramdn u) . 
Not being further divi sible, it is taken as mdestructible oFper- 
marient. It is clear from the above that the number of atoms 
in each of the four class es is indefinit e, and that all of them are 
supersensib le. Their magnitude is not finite, but infinitesimal 
or infinitely small. That they have differentiating qualities, 
such as colour or taste, has therefore been only inferred 1 
from the nature of the common objects that are made out 
of them. 

Now as regards the manner in which the concrete objects of 
common experience are derived from these atomic elements. 
Broadly speaking, two explanations may be given in all such 
cases. We may regard the derived things as mere aggregates of 
.the atoms as Buddhism, for example, does (p. 76); or as ’new 
creations which, though dependent for their coming into being 
on the constituent atoms, are yet distinct from them. To a 
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third view which also is possible, we shall refer in the next 
chapter. There are certain serious ^objections, to the first of these 
views, viz. that objects are mere aggregates of their constituent 
parts. To mention one of them The same number of atoms may 
conceivably constitute two objects, and yet each may have 
its own determinate character To view them both as mere 
collections of atoms would be to leave unexplained this character, 
which makes each what it is. To introduce a qualification by 
saying, for instance, that the parts are differently disposed in 
the two objects would be to admit that they are more than 
aggregates. Hence the present doctrine favours the secon d view 
th at the parts and the whole are entirely distinct. This means 
that, when an object is produced, what was not in existence 
once comes to exist anew, and that it may therefore well exhibit 
novel features. The theory is accordingly d e scribe d as “the 
t heory of not-pre-existent effect" ( asatkary a-vada ). That is, it 
holds causation to be cr eative, and is theref ore also characterized 
as “ the theory of origination'* ( drambha -vada ]. Thus the doctrine 
.asks us to believe that when a globe, say, is made out of two 
hemispheres, we actually have three things — the globe and the 
two hemispheres which pre-existed its production and still 
^continue to be.- 

This' may look like a quibble, but it is perfectly in accordance 
with the ordinary belief that the whole has a chatacter of its own 
as distinguished from the parts. A jar, for instance, can be used 
for fetching water, unlike its parts. Yet the view that the material 
cause and the effect are entirely distinct is hardly convincing. 
This extreme position leads to the necessity of postulating 
a special relation, which is known virtually to no other system 
and is not recognized by common sense. If the constituent 
parts and the whole are absolutely distinct and if, as it happens 
here, they are never found apart when both exist, their relation 
stands in need of a special explanation. The system recognizes 
contact or conjunction ( samyoga ) as the relation between, say, 
-a table and the paper that may be on it. But'.the same relation 
'will not do in the present case for, while the table and the paper 
may be separated at our will, no separation of the whole from 
the parts m the same sense is possible, for it necessarily involves 
the destruction of one of them, viz. the whole. To separate the 
threads woven into a piece of cloth is ipso facto to destroy the 
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cloth. It is consequently regarded as a more intimate relation 
than conjunction, and is given the special name of samavaya 
and treated as an independent category [padartha) Its formu- 
lation is quite arbitrary, and is necessitated by the radical 
pluralism of the Nyaya-VaiSesika; but its importance m under- 
standing the system cannot be exaggerated. We shall have 
occasion to refer to it more than once in the sequel 

The Nyaya-Vaisesika doctrine generally accords with commor 
sense. It accepts, for instance, the independent existence o< 
objects like tables and chairs on the strength of ordinary beliefs, 
But it does not follow those beliefs throughout, as is clear from 
its employment of artificial expedients like samavaya and 
visesa which also it elevates to the rank of an independent 
category in explaining ultimate difficulties It splits up objects 
into smaller and smaller parts, but, funding it hard to distinguish 
those parts from one another in the ultimate stage, arbitrarily 
postulates the characteristic of a visesa in each of them. It only 
means that these ultimate parts are mere abstractions. The 
doctrine naturally finds it also hard to reconstruct concrete 
wholes out of such abstractions without assuming an equally 
arbitrary relation, viz. samavaya. 

The manner in which the atoms combine to form wholes is 
thus described. Two prim ary atoms of the same kind pr oduc e 
the binary "Die atoms in it are conjoined with each other; but 
the binary itself, which r s differ'entTrom them according to what 
has just been stated, is in samavaya relation with them. That 
is, the parts are conjoined; but the whole is inherent, as we 
may say, in the parts 2 T hree such binaries produ c e a triad , 
which has a finite magnitude and is se nsi ble unli ke the binary. 
The triad, whi ch is identified with t he mo te in the s unbe am, 
has for its p arts threy binaries and is relate d to the m th rough 
samavaya. It is out of such triads that the whole of the material 
universe, including the bodies of living bein gs, is created. At 
the end of a cycle, it is resolved into its constituent atoms in 
the reverse ordei*; and when that process is completed, they 
remain isolated from one another till the next cycle begins, v 
• I t is in elaborating this cosmological scheme that the syst em 
postulates t he exis ten ce of God as the al l-knowing B e ing, wh o 
dis poses' fEe at oms in thamanner required^ for the emergence 
ofthe world as we know it. He does not create the atoms, be- 
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cause they are eternal like him In other words, he i s only an 
effi cient cause (p . 30) possessing the will and intelligence re- 
quired lor bringing about the desired result. The variety char- 
acteri zing the created world is dete rmined by the past _ deeds 
of the beings tha t are to in habit it. The doc trine accord ingly 
associa tes a purpose with creati on, viz the reaping of the fruit 
of their karma by created beings and, we should add, the 
affording of opportunities m the case of man to emancipate 
himself. 3 G od is therefore not merely a creator; h e is also the 
archit ect of the universe. Here we find two of the common 
arguments for the existe nce of God (ij^The cosmological, 
which reasons from the fact that the world is an effect to a 
Being who can bring it into existence; and |2f the teleological, 
which reasons from the evidence of design or purpose found in 
the world to a just and prescient agent. From the vastness of 
the universe and its extraordinary diversity, it is deduced that 
its author must possess infinite power as well as infinite wisdom. 
An interesting feature about this theistic conception is that the 
supreme power is identified with £iva, one of the two Gods 
who, as we have seen (p.32), claimed the faith and devotion 
of the pious Indian in post-Vedic times. 

(2) Spirit ‘ Un der this head, we shall consider the self or 
atman and manas , which are the two remaining “substances” 
(dravya) acknowledged in the doctrine The f ormer is repre- 
sented as eternal and all-pervading, i ts eternity being involved 
in the kafiha doctrine. We have pointed out (p. 47) how the 
karma doctrine implies the beginninglessness of the self; and 
any positive entity that is without a beginning is, in the Nyaya- 
VaiSesika view, necessarily without an end B ut there is not hing 
in the in trinsic nature of the s elf, as conceived in the system, 
which is spiritual as that word is ordinarily understood The 
point in which it differs from other entities, whether atomic or 
all-pervadmg, is that it may ~come to posse ss~kn owle dge, feeling 
arid volition, while the rest* can never do so . I n other word s, 
the self is the basis of psychic life , but that life is onlv"adventi - 
t ious to it. The necessary condition for the appearance of 
psychic features in the self is its association with manas . For 
these reasons, it would perhaps be better to describe t he two 
together as really constituting the self in th e common accepta- 
tion of that term. But we should remember that the conception 
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of manas, taken by itself, is equally non-spiritual. The true 
self is thus broken up here, we may say, into two “selfless 
elements.” 

The selves are many and, although they are all-pervading 
their capacity to know, feel and will is ordinarily manifested 
through the physical organism with which each of them is 
associated for the time being The veiy disparity in the circum- 
stances charactenzmg the lives of beings is regarded as ar 
index to the fundamental distinction of their selves. This differ- 
ence, being intrinsic, continues in the state of release also, and, 
though all other differences between any two selves disappeai 
when both have been released, there wall be the viie$as then, 
as in the case of atoms, to distinguish them from eacITdf Ti er". ' 
Every self has its own distinctive manas, which keeps company 
with it till it becomes free. It is atomic^but, unlike other atomic 
entities recognized in the system, it does not give rise to any 
new products. 

In the e mpirical s tate or s amsara, the manas is generally 1 
in operative co nt act with the self ; and, according to the nature 
of certain other conditions that may be present then, such as 
contact of an organ of sense with an appropriate object, know- 
ledge m one of its forms springs in the self and gives rise,' in its 
turn, either directly or indirectly to love, hate, pleasure, pair 
and volition All these six qualities are specific to the self as 
colour is of fire, or odour of earth. They are all perceivable, bul 
only internally or through the manas. It means, we may add 
by the way, that knowledge, in this doctrine, while it can revea l 
other objects cannot reveal itse lf but requ ires ano ther to do so. 
Thle inana which ma nifests another jndna is ter med "after- 
knowledge” _( anuvyavasdya ) . To these six should be adde d" two 
more qualities, dharma or moral merit and its opposit e^adJiarma 
or demerit , 6 which are not however directly perceived or felt 
like the others but are only to be inferred from the effects, 
viz. pleasure and pain respectively which, according to the 
karma doctrine, they occasion, Iheir conception being moral, 
it would be better to postpone the further consideration of them 
to the next section, which deals with the practical teaching of 
the doctrine. Compared with the Upamshadic view of the self, 
this is a very poor one; and, when we remember that knowledge 
or experience here is neither the essence nor a constant feature 
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of the self, but that it only appears when certain external 
factors — none of which is spiritual — co-operate, it will be seen 
that the system is not far removed from materialism (p.58) 
As in it, here also the coming together or co-operation of physical 
or, more correctly, non-spiritual factors is regarded as somehow 
giving rise to experience. 

The existence of the sglf is taken as given in introspection_ 
or internal perception', such as "I know, and “I am happy” 
These perceptions cannot refer to the body or any other physical 
accompaniment of the self, for knowledge and feeling cannot 
characterize them There are also, no doubt, perceptions like 
‘‘I am stout” and ‘‘I am lean,” where the “I” clearly points to 
the physical body; but such statements the doctrine explains 
as figurative, implying that the person who makes them is, 
at least, half-conscious tl&t what is stout or lean is other than 
the true “I,” though connected with it. This is shown by the 
expressions he uses at other times like ‘‘my body,” signifying 
that the body is what he owns and is not himsel f. While one’s 
own self may thus be taken as directly given, those of others 
must necessarily be regarded as matters of inference, for they 
are known to us only through the perception of their bodies 
and the way in which they behave. 

The divine self also is classed under this head . Ud ayana, of 
the tenth century a d , w ho has w r itten a masterly treatise on 
the existence of God, implies Jn his prefatory remarks that the 
universa lity of belief in God is a sufficient proof of it. But he 
also gives more direct proofs to two of which, the cosmological 
and the teleological, we have already referred,. Of the eight 
specific qualities that may characterize the individual self, 
four, viz. rrioral merit and demerit, hate and misery are, of 
course, not found in him. He has right knowledge which em- 
braces all existence, universal love and right volition According 
to some exponents of the doctrine, he has also infinite happiness 

orbUss - 7 v * ■' • #> '• 

We have thus far explained the, nature of the nine fundamenta l - 
‘ ‘substances” (draw a) recognised in the system. They are 
e arth , wate r, fire , air, akasa, space, time , s elf a nd manas. We 
have also, by the way, alluded to several qualities postulated 
in it, viz. odour, taste, colour, touch, sound, knowledge, love, 
hate, pleasure, pain, volition, dharma and adharma. These 
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qualities, however, are such as are pecuhar to certain classes 
of entities ( viiesa-guna ). There are other qualities also accepted 
here, which are general ( samanya-guna ) in the sense that they 
may pertain to more than one class of substances Thus“weight” 
{gurutva) for example is found in objects derived from earth- 
atoms, water-atoms, etc. We have also mentioned another of 
these, viz. "conjunction" ( samyoga ), 'which may be found be- 
tween two substances, 8 and pointed out its distinction from 
samavaya which too, like it, is a relation. It is sufficient for our 
purpose to remember these fourteen qualities, or fifteSuncludirig 
' breighFT~wluclr we mentioned only to' Illustrate general qual- 
ities; and we shall not tax the reader’s mind by explaining the 
nature of the qualities remaining out of the total number which, 
as it seems, is arbitrarily fixed at twenty-four. 

In consonance with the realistic and pluralistic spirit of the 
doctrine, these qualities are all regarded as separately real 
or as having their own being, although they are never found 
by themselves. Theoretically a substance may, provided it is 
a product, exist without a quality for a little while; but no 
quality can be discovered, except as characterizing some funda- 
mental substance or some object derived from it This one-sided 
depende nce signifies that the r elation between the two is 
s amavaya.. Just as the parts of a whole may exist by themselves, 
although the whole can never be found apart from them, so 
a substance may, subject to the above limit of time, exist by 
itself although no quality can do so 

The same relation, which is .really a met aphys ical fic tion, 
holds between objects and moveme nt or action ( karm a 1, th e j > 
thi rd of the, categories postulated. Not all substances, however, 
can exhibit movement. It is only atomic and finite objects that 
can change their place, which is what "action” means here. 
The all-pervading primal entities cannot obviously do so, for 
there is no space left into which they may move. There is one 
important p<#(lt to be noticed ui copnection with movement 
.as; understood in this system. 'We, know that we can initiate 
movenient. We can lift our arm, for example, and also com- 
municate motion to a static object like a ball. On the basis of 
this experience manifestly, it is believed here that movement 
is always to be initiated by a sentient bemg and that no physical' 
object can, of itself, move. It may, no doubt, receive-jaotion 
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from other physical objects, say, one bilhaid ball from another; 
but even then, when we trace its first cause, it will invariably 
be due to a conscious agent. Where there is movement and no 
such agent is apparently at work, as when the wind is blowing, 
the doctrine refers it to the action of some mythical being or of 
some supernatural agency. This view of movement is at the 
bottom of the cosmological argument for the existence of God 
alluded to above. The atoms themselves being incapable of 
movement, the creation of the world requires a competent 
conscious agency to initiate it in them. 

Substance ( dravya s), quali ty (m ntA and ac tion (karma) . 
together \jith_Jamavdv a an d vilesa, constitute fiv e of the si x 
positive cat egories of the system. Of these, s atyavdya is con- 
ceived as one and eternal. , whatever be the nature of the things 
it relates. The vise sas are many ; and they are et erna l, character- 
izing, as they do, eternal things like atoms of the same class oi 
the selves winch cannot otherwise be distinguished. 

The remaining p o sitive category may be, described as “uni- 
versals'’ (samclnya), whose conception we may now explain. 
There are, in the first place, the -diverse eternal substances 
which form the basis of the universe, viz. the four elements, 
selves and manas. To these we have to add the myriad finite 
objects derived from the former four. These fundamental and 
derived objects, though quite distinct from one another onto- 
logically, are not without common features. It is by virtue ol 
these common features that we divide fhem into groups as 
earth-atoms, water-atoms, selv.es, chairs, tables, etc. The com- 
mon features, by virtue of which they are so grouped, are called 
universals, 9 The y are revealed only through the corresponding 
particulars, and are nev er found by the mselves Yet they are 
regarded, like the particulars which they characterize, as real 
in themselves. In this respect, the present doctrine differs from 
Jainism (p. 65), according to which the particular and the 
universal together constitute reality; and ’ either, tak§n by 
itself, is an abstraction. v . ^ ' **; ' 

The universals resemble qualities and action in. being-' att ri- 
butive, and are related to their respective p articul ars throug h 
sa mavaya. 10 In this respect also, the present doctrine differs 
from’ Jainism, according to which the relation in question is one 
of ident'ty-in-difference. They are also regarded as eternal 
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and independently real, and not as transient configurations o 
particular objects as in Jainism (p. 66), so that theipplace , i 
amongjthe fundamental aspe cts of the universe, like atoms an< 
selves The universals characterize not merely substances bu 
also quajrt rHesT md~acfionsTlt means' that the red colour, say 
seen in various objects is not one and the same but is many anc 
that all of them share a distinguishing feature, viz. "red-ness” 
which is eternal and unchangeable. But no universal is founc 
m any of the remaining categories — samavaya, because it is one 
universals and visesas, although they are many. The means o 
cognizing universals is perception, where the corresponding 
particulars are perceptible; elsewhere, it may be inference 
or others’ testimony. 

The system accepts, in addition to tb ese six po sitive categori es 
a negative one also, called “ non-exfstence”. (a kdva) ; but it 
sh ould be carefully distinguished from absolu te nothing. The 
manner in which the doctrine is led to postulate such a category 
may be indicated as follows • Let us take the statement that s 
certain object is not blue. What does this exactly mean? There 
are two ways of understaneling it. We may take it positively— 
as meaning that it has some other colour, say, green. Or we 
may regard its meaning as not extending so far, but as stopping 
short at thp denial of the colour in question. When we saj 
that An object is not blue, we of course imply that it hae 
some other colour, but the literal meaning of the statement is 
merely the absence of blueness. We shall come across both 
these views of non-existence in the sequel; but, so far as the 
present- doctrine is concerned, the idea of non-existence is of 
the second kind — the mere absence of something That something, 
viz. blueness in -the above example, is termed the correlate or 
counter-entity (pratiyogtn ) of non-existence. Because non- 
existence may thus be defined or particularized, it cannot be 
equated with absolute nothing. In fact, such absolute nothing, 
which mean's the negation of everything, lies outside huma n 
t hought and is a pseudo-concept according to the Nvay a- 
VaiSesika. 

■ Non-existence is fourfold It may be such as involves a 
reference bo time — the denial of a thing with the suggestion 
that it has already been {pradhvamsabhava) or that it will 
only hereafter come to be ( firagabhava ) Or it may involve a 
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reference to space — the denial of a tiling somewhere with the 
suggestion that it is somewhere else ( atyantdbhdva ) Lastly, 
it may mean mutual exclusion (anyonyabhdva) , as when we 
deny that the paper is the pen. The last is obviously eternal, 
owing to the self-identity or changelessness of things which, 
unlike Jainism (p. 65), the present system recognizes As re- 
gards the channel through which we cognize non-existence, the 
doctrine holds that, as in the case of umversals, it is perception 
where its correlate is perceptible and that, m other cases, it is 
either inference or verbal testimony. Thus the absence of a 
table is perceivable, because the table itself is so. Only we 
must, at the time, see the bare floor of the room (say) in which 
we expect it to be. The absence, on the other hand, of mfra- 
sensible germs of a disease in a place can only be inferred or 
learnt through communication of the fact by another person. 

We have stated above that kno wl edge arises in the self when 
cer tain c onditions are fulfilled . These conditions are two Tii 
the case of perception in addition to the one already mentioned, 
viz. contact of the self with manas. The manas should come 
into con tact with a sens ory organ , and .the sensory organ with 
afTappropriate objects Thus perceiving colour means that the 
sense of sight and manas are both co-operating with the self. 
There are certain other circumstances also that are necessary, 
such as the presence of light; but we need not specify them, 
especially as their recognition is not peculiar to this doctrine. 
In other forms of knowledge also, contact of the self wim manas 
is necessary; only the rest of the conditions vary. For instance, 
in inferring fire from smoke, it is necessary to recall past 
experience inductively relating them with each other. 7 ' 

The common idea of perception is that it is complex and points 
to objects as characterized in some way. That is, it involves a ; 
reference to an object, its characteristic such as colpur,and the' 
relation between them; and all these three appear synthesized 
in it. The present doctrine accepts this -view; but it brieves 
that perception in this sense, presupposes^, stage of jfure sfen- 
sation in which these three elemen^^prough presented, ate 
not apprehended in the same conneSf^Lway as in thg other. 
Th ey ar e felt then merely as something (idam kimcit). This 
stage is described as i n determinate ( nirvikalpa ) to co ntrast it 
with +*>e latter determinat e ( savikalpa ) st age. Unlike the later 
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the former .does not admit of definite linguistic expression. 
Nor can its existence be directly known. It can only be mferifed 
from the principle, held in this doctrine, that the complex pre- 
supposes the simple Since, according to the realistic postulate 
of the system, it is in the very nature of knowledge to point to an 
outside object, the reality of the object given in the indeterminate 
stage, however vague its apprehension may be, is taken to be 
unquestionable. The possibility of error arises only at the de- 
terminate level, where two or more things are apprehended as 
mutually related — a point to which we shall refer presently. 

This view of perception assumes that objects are directly 
known. There is another view, which we shall mention in the 
next chapter, according to which objects are not known directly 
but only through psychic media which in some way resemble or 
symbolize them. When, however, the Nyaya - Vai£esika take s 
o bjects to be apprehende d d irectly, it d oes not m ean that the re 
are no illusions or doubt. Not all knowledge is therefore valid. 
For knowledge to be valid*, it shou ld pres ent the object to the 
self as possessing that characteristic which it actualI\T bas. 
The implication of such a view is w hat is ' called t he correspon- 
dence theory of truth . That knowledge is true which is faithful 
to its object. Erroneous knowledge, on the other hand, contains 
as part of its content one or more aspects, not actually given. 
But it is maintained that there is always some object or other 
presented and that error can never be wholly subjective, for, 
even when it later comes to be discovered, the feeling is that 
something, say a rope, was mistaken for another, a snake. 
What this theory of error really signifies is that there can be no 
hallucination with nothing at all to serve as its objective basis, 
as there may be according to one school of Buddhism (p. 80). 
In other words, the error is not in respect of the presented ob- 
ject as such, but is confined to its predicative (or attributive) 
elements. The subject of even an erroneous judgement is real; 
it is only the predicate that is not so. 11 Hence a thing is stated 
.fo appear in error, in a manner which' is different from what it 
’actually is (anyqffi^hyati), - 

To give a skgj$yikample • When travelling in a railway car- 
riage, a child majptake the trees, which it sees outside, to be 
moving m the’-oppositfe direction. This is an error, but only so 
far as associating the trees with motion is concerned because 
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it belongs to the fiain and not to them. Here, however, move- 
ment is actually given, though not where it is felt to be. It is 
not necessary that it should always be so. In the example 
already adduced, it is only the rope that is given and not the 
snake also. But the snake too should in itself be real, according 
to the doctrine, and must have been actually experienced 
somewhere previously. This conclusion may be conceded, 
although it is by no means necessary, as we have pointed out 
in considering the Yogacara view of knowledge (p 82). But 
the Nyaya-Vaisesika does not stop at this; it goes farther and 
assumes that the very "snake” experienced before is, by a 
process into the details of which we cannot enter here, actually 
presented to the percipient at the time, so that even in this 
case the object for which the "rope” is mistaken is given. What- 
ever the justification fo$ such an assumption may be, the 
essential point for us to remember is that error always h^s an 
o bjective basis, and that its erroneous character lies in trans - 
ferring to what is actually presented some feature jy hich doe s 
not belong to it, no matter whether that feature is now bem g. 
o r has in the past titjseh, experienced. 

' How is the validity of knowledge to be known ? Indian 
theories of knowledge are divisible broadly into t wo clas ses— 
o ne maintaining the self-validity ( svatah-pramanya) of know- 
ledge, and t he other contending that it needs to be validate d 
b y an extraneous means (fiaratah-fird manya) . In the former 
view, wh enever knowledge arises, the presumption is t hat it is 
right, a nd verification becomes necessary only w hen there is 
s dme~clrcumstance throwing doubt upon it. In the l atter case 
knowledge by itself guarante es not hing in t his respe ct ; ancf ils 
truth or falsit y is to b e ascer tain ed through s om e appr opriate 
t est. We shah deal with this point at some length in a subsequent 
chapter. For the present it will suffice to say that the Nyay a ~ 
VaiSesika upholds the second view and that the truth or false- 
hood of knowledge is, according to it, to be determined b y 
practical verification ( saihvddi-iravrtti) . If ih is "wafer” for 
instance which we think we perceive, the validity of the per- 
ception is known by the successful quenching (say) of our 
thirst by it. If it fails to satisfy this or some other similar test, 
we conclude that it is invalid 

Thus the truth or falsity of knowledge is a matter of later 
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inference. It is true if it works ; otherwise, it is false. It should, 
however, be carefully noted that this pragmatic criterion is 
here only a test of truth and does not, as in modem pragmatism, 
constitute its nature. Unli ke the latter, the Nyaya-Vaisesi ka 
lays full stress on the cognitive function oi pramana. Error 
implies ignoranc e of the true character of the object given, and 
the removal of that ignorance is the? primary purpose of know- 
ledge. The practical activity to which it leads, and which is 
here made the criterion of its validity, is only a further 
consequence of it It' implies a motive operating subse- 
quently to cognition, viz. to attain what is liked or to 
avoid what is disliked. In the absence of such a motive, know- 
ledge will not lead to any practical activity, but its logical 
quality is not thereby affected. 

i The Vaisesika doctrine recognises only two pram anas. viz. 
perception a nd inference ; b ut the Nyaya accepts two more , 
viz. verbal testimony and companson We may now give a 
brief account of three of them, leaving out comparison which, 
as understood in this doctrine, is not of much logical significance. 

(i) P erception ( pratyak$a ) : We know how perception is ex- 
plained here, and what constitutes its validity. It only remains 
now to refer to a certain important variety of it which is described 
as '‘extraord inary’' or “transcendental” ( alaukika ) perception .' 
It really falls beyond the scope of empirical psychology. A 
yogin, it is said, is able to directly perceive things which are 
not so perceivable by the average man, for example, atoms, 
moral merit ( dharma ), etc. He is supposed to have developed 
a mystical power which brings him face to face with such super- 
sensuous entities The conditions of developing this power, it 
is instructive to note, are identical with those for attaining 
salvation, viz. moral purity and proficiency in meditation. 
In f aot, the theo r y is that the perfecte d saint alone is able to 
exercise his perc eptual pow er in this extended and exfraordinaiy 
way. Such knowledge, as we may expect, is necessarily ~ valid. 
This is fine intintiono rt Fe individual s eer, to which' we alluded 
in an ehrlier chapter (p. 44). 

((^ Inference ( anumana ) . We have referred to the unsuccessful 
attempt of the Carvaka to dispense with this pramana (p. 57). 
We did not allude to the question of pramanas specifically in 
our brief sketch of Jainism and Buddhism. Both these^sstrines 
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acknowledge the legitimacy of inference; but as there is nothing 
very special which requires to be noted here regarding the 
Jama view of it, we shall pass on to consider the Buddhistic 
conception of it. Buddhism confines the legitimacy of inference 
only to cases where the existence of the cause is inferred from 
the presence of somet hing which can be demonstrated to be its 
effect . 12 It is, for example, quite legitimate to deduce that 
there is fire where we see smoke, because we know that there 
is a causal relation between them and that hence the fire is a 
sine qua non of smoke. The first requirement here then is the 
perception of the causal connection betwe e n two things, viz. 
fi re and smoke m our example. If now a person, who is aware 
of this connection, notices smoke somewhere, say, on a hill, 
and remembers the relation which perception has thus estab- 
lished, there arises in him t*fie idea of fire on the hill. The present 
doctrine makes an important innovation here, whereby the 
scope of inference becomes .greatly widened. According to 
Buddhism, the fact of smoke is connected with the fact of fire, 
for fire is the necessary cause of smoke. In the Nyaya-Vai£esika, 
t he element of necessityls not insisted upon in the same man ner. 
Or rather, taking for granted the uniformity of nature, it 
believes that the required condition of necessity exists in cases 
where one thing, as a result of adequate observation, is known 
to accompany another invariably, although the inner connection 
between them is not demonstrable m our present state of 
knowledge 13 Cloven hoofs and horns furnish an example of 
such invariable concomitance, and it is therefore quite legiti- 
mate, accordmg to this doctrine, to deduce the presence of the 
one from the presence of the other. 

Inference is two-fold — that which resolves a doubt in one ’s 
own mind ( svdrtha ) . an d that which does so in another’s 
( parartha ), The latter is necessarily couched in languag e, and 
its_several st ages are thus expressed; 

The* hill is fiery. ° 

Because it has smoke. 

Whatever has smoke has fire, eg., the kitchen. 

The hill has smoke, such as is always accompanied by fire. 

“Therefore the hill is fiery. 

.Thereor'v two points worthy of notice here First, the universal 
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proposition in the third step is supported by a typical example 
to show that it has been derived through observation Hehce 
the Indian syllogism is not deductive merely, but is also induc- 
tive. Secondly, the fourth step, which may appear to be super- 
fluous, is meant to indicate that neither the sign or the mark 
nor the inductive relation, by itself, leads to a knowledge of 
the signified but only a proper combination of them. 

This syllogistic form , with its five members, is only for leading 
another to th e con clusion m ques tion ;jand the verbal form,~m 
itsel f, c onstitutes no part of inference. It only helps to direct 
the mind of the listener to thmk in the required manner, and 
thereby gives rise to the same process of thought in his mind 
as the one in that of the speaker. So if the syllogistic form i s 
descri bed as anumana, it is only by courtesy ( upacdra ). That 
is, the Nyaya-Vaisesika, like the rest of the Indian~ syst&ms, 
rejects the verbal view of logic which is common in the West. 
It was never forgotten in India that the subject-matter of. 
logic is thought, and not the linguistic form m which it may 
find expression 

(3) Ve rbal testimony ( sabda) • Of the two systems of thought 
which we are now considering, i t is the Nvava alone that admit s 
verbal testimony as an independent p ramdna. T hough accepting 
the authority of the Veda, t he Nyaya explain s its validity in its 
own way — by tracing it to the omniscience of God whom it 
views as its author. In this, it differs from the Mimariisa; and 
the difference will be made clear when we come to deal with 
that doctrine. Furt her, the system does not restrict ve rba l 
testi mony to th e Veda , b ut a lso extends it to secular matters, 
defining it in general terms as the testimony of a tr ustworthy 
p erson {apta)—o ne that knows the^ truth and communicates 
it correctly^ Only the latter cannot always carry with it the 
absolute certainty which the Veda, by virtue of its source, 
necessarily does. 

We have already dealt with the general nature of this pramdna, 
and the need for recognizing it (p. 44). We may now refer briefly 
to the significance of specific verbal statements or propositions. 
A word like gauh ("cow”), when uttered, 1 calls up in the case 
of one that is acquainted with its meaning a picture of the 
animal "cow ” In the case of others, it fails altogether to be sig- 
nificant and ends by creating merely an auditory impression.. To 
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be significant two or more words should be appropr iately con- 
joined so as to for m a sentence. Sometimes single words may 
convey information, but then one or more other words are 
always to be understood from the context. Thus th e unit of 
significant' sabda is a sentence. But what is the nature of the 
information which such syntactically conjoined words convey ? 
It cannot be merely the meanings of the various terms, because 
they are already known and so are only remembered at the 
time. It is some particular relation among the things denoted 
by the*act'ual words form ing the sen tence . When we~say~**The 
book is on the table,” it is a specific relation between the 
table and the book that is made known to the listener. The 
relation in this specific form is not the meaning of any single 
word used in the sentence, the preposition "on” signifying only 
location in general, it is none the less known. Hence the import 
of a propositioil is commonly stated to be relation (samsarga) , 
and this holds good of the logically valid proposition as of 
that which is not. 


II 


So far as the nat ure of the goal of hfe is concerned, the Indian 
systems may be diyidecT into - two'classes^hose which conceive 
of it merely as one of absolute freedom from misery, and those' 
whic h take it as one of bli ss also The Nyaya -Vaisesika is of 
the first type, and its conception of non-existence ( abhava ) 
allows it to put forward such a view of the goa l, for, accord ing 
to rt, the absence of misery i s not the s ame as t h e presence of 
bliss The nature of the self also, as understood in the system, 
fits in with such a view, for neither sorrow nor pleasure, though 
specific to it, is of its essence. Gautama accordingly terms it 
"escape” ( apavarga ). The underlying idea is that evil is as much 
a fact as good, and that we cannot have one of them without 
the otheh — a view which/ the materialist also-, as w 7 e have seen 
(p. 59), holds, although me differs very much from the present 
doctrme in the conclusion he draw's from it. The self must there- 
fore be subject to both 7 ; >ain and pleasure or neither. The former 
is samsdra, characteilzf d by tension of mind which is relieved 
only off ancb'On byisqme evanescent pleasure; the latter is 
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moksa or perfect repose, provided a state bereft of consciousness, 
as we shall see it is here, may be so described. If to avoid evil is 
desirable, then we must make up our mind to forgo the good as 
well. The recognition of the ultimacy of evil, it should be added, 
does not make the system pessimistic, for it admits the possibility 
of individuals passing beyond evil That is, though evil is here 
taken to be a fact, it is not regarded aainevitable, for any person, 
who seriously wants to escape from it, can do so This individual- 
istic conception of freedom’ does not mean that we should grow 
indifferent to suffering m others, or reduce our efforts to alleviate 
it as far as possible The intense need felt for overcoming it in 
one's own case should rather lead to a redoubling of one’s efforts 
in that direction 

We have pointed out that m oksa is a state beyond pam and 
ple asure It is desirable to say a few wards more about it When a 
person, who has qualified himself for final release, departs this 
life, his self is believed to transcend not merely pain qnd-pleasure 
but all its specific qualities As a consequence, it will then be 
devoid of thought, feeling and will; and mok sa thus becomes a 
c ondition of perfect glo om from which there will be no re- 
awakening Such a state Eas^rlghtly been condemned by the 
opponents of the doctrine as a remedy worse than the disease 
which it professes to cure But it is only moksa as attained after 
death If, instead of this theoretically final state, we take the 
one that precedes it in the present life in the case of a person 
who has acquired complete fitness for moksa, we see that the 
state is far from unsatisfactory. Not all the specific qualities will 
be eliminated then, but only the undesirable ones like hate and 
self-love. Such a person will continue to have right knowledge, 
right volition and right feeling, and he will necessarily be 
incessantly engaged in doing the right, or m contemplating the 
ultimately true. That is, his condition then will approximate 
to the perfection of divine nature as already described. Although 
the' system does not acknowledge a special state whi^h some 
doctrines designate as jivanmukti, this exactly corresponds to 
it : 14 Judged from this positivistic standpoint the doctrine, 
though negative in its final significance and severely ascetic, 
has features which are not without a special appeal to a certain 
type of mind 

What is the means to the attainment of this goal ? T^ejppswer 
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tq this question will be found in the Nyaya-Vaisesika view that 
evil is due to the association of the self with the mams and 
the body. The physical body will, no doubt, be destroyed at 
death , but, according to the karma doctrine, it will be replaced 
by another when the self is bom agam The manas, on the other 
hand, will remain the same throughout and be in contact with 
the self. Being eternal, it will continue to be, even after one 
has attained freedom , but its presence will be quite inoperative 
then, and pain, pleasure and such other features will no longer 
affect the self. Liberation consists in realizing this fact, viz. 
that, though the self is actually related to both body and mams, 
that relation is by no means necessary to it. As in the oth er 
doctrines, right knowledge is thus the means to liberation here 
also, and ignorance, the source of bondage . It is this ignora nce 
( moha) that serves, by begetting hatred ( dvesa ) an d narrow 
lov e (rapa) as the root-cause of samsdra with its sorrow s 
as~well as fleeting joys . Like other forms of error, say that of 
the rope-snake, this ultimate error also is a misconception, 
because it represents a neutral self as involved in misery. Only 
we should remind the reader that, since the erroneous knowledge 
that gives rise to samsdra is immediate, it needs an equally 
immediate knowledge (p. 27) of the true nature of the self to 
overcome it. 

We have seen that the self, in itself, is devoid of pleasure 
and pain; and it should therefore be beyond their causes ac- 
cording to the karma doctrine, viz virtue and vice. These, or more 
strictly, their immediate effects of good and evil, are known as 
dharma and adharma, the remaining two of the eight qualities 
that are specific tq the self. They abide in the self till they 
yield their respective fruits of happiness and misery, and it is 
for reaping those fruits that one takes birth. Even when the 
misconception to which this life is due is removed by right 
knowledge, activity will continue; but such activity, Gautama 
says, does not lead to re-birth or to the accumulation of dharma 
(adharma being quite unthinkable in such a case), because it is 
not the result of any self-interest or short-sightedness. 15 Such a 
person necessarily becomes free, when dissociation from the 
physical body takes place at death. It will be seen from the above 
description of dharma and adharma that their notion here is 
entire^ -moral (p. 37) This original conception has since been 
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extended, and the terms have come to include the results of 
actions commended or condemned in the Veda. This extension 
of their meaning is due to the later admission, already mentioned, 
of the authprity of the Veda by the system. 

Now as regards the details of the discipline leading to the 
ultimate goal of life. Broadly speaking, this discipline is to be 
undergone in two stages • (i) The firstjs the culti vation of a spirit 
of detachment. It is ad vocated by all the schools, and we m ay 
look upon their respective metaphysical views as only assigning 
different reasons for it. In the case of the U panishads, for 
ex ample, the n eed for it i s explain ed by the unity of afl being; 
in the present doctrine, by the intrinsically detached character 
of the self. The training of this stage is predominantly moral, 
and signifies a complete overcoming of selfish desires and im- 
pulses. The important truth underlying this view is that much of 
the world’s misery is traceable, directly or indirectly, to man's 
selfishness, as an individual or as a member of an ^exclusive 
organization; and that neither for the individual nor for society 
as a whole will there be any peace until it is completely over- 
come. (z) The above ethical qualification helps to secure the 
seriousness necessary for acquiring a knowledge of the ultimate 
truth, through study and reflection, and for effectively pursuing 
the philosophic ideal. Accordingly the discipline in the second 
stage is mainly intellectual. The final step here consists in medi- 
tation {yoga) on the ultimate truth which, if successfully prac- 
tised, results in a direct experience of it, such as will terminate 
the original ignorance. The resemblance here generally to the 
course of discipline for attaining the goal of life, described in 
the previous chapters, is clear; only the content of the truth 
to bep'ealized is different. It is not therefore necessary to dwell 
upon it further here. 



Chapter Five 

SANKHYA-YOGA 1 


* 

o 

r Ik ''HIS system of thought is one of the oldest, but its 
jfej, origin has for long been a matter of controversy Some 
schdlars, both old and new, explain it as derived from the 
Upanishads, but others maintain that it is an independent 
doctrine Whatever be its origin, the system has largely 
influenced Indian thought as a whole, and its importance i s 
next only to that of the Vedanta As in the case of the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika (p. 84), t he present system also is a ble nd of tw o 
doUrineSj viz. the San khya and th e Yoga , of which Kapila 
and Patafljali were respectively the first exp onents, but the 
historical relation between the two doctrines is not definitely 
known. Their general metaphysical standpoint, and their 
conception of the ideal of life are the same; but there are also 
some more or less important features in which they differ. To 
one or two of them we shall refer later The names by which 
these two doctrines are known are extremely common in Indian 
philosophical literature Besides referring to schools of though t, 
they frequently mean methods of approach to the ultimate 
reality/ T he former, which is derived from a Sanskrit wor d 
[ sankhya ) meaning ‘'reflection,” stands for the method of realizin g 
fee ultimate fac t of philosophy through knowledge ;*' The la tter, 
yoga), on the other hand, tvhich signifies contemplation, stan ds 
t or the method of realizing the same by means of steacfy a nd, 
persistent meditatiop . This distinction, however, reduces itself 
to one of the precise place assigned to them in the course of 
iiscipline for achieving the ideal, sihcq.afl the* Indian systems, 
ncluding the present one, alike -p^diHb& both. VVhile some 
*ay greater stress on knowledge by ^-Making it the proximate 
lid to release, others do the same jn regard to meditation. 

It is somewhat strange that while the literature bearing on 
the other systems is quite extensive, that relating to the present 
one, especially the Sankhya part of it, is very meagre The 
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old est work now available on the Sankhya is the Karikd oi 
l$vara Krsna w ho flourished abou t th e fifth ce ntury ad. JlI 
has been com mented upon by several scholars including' the 
great V edantin, Vacaspati. There is a Sankhya Sutra, which 
is ordinarily believed to be as old as the primary sources oi 
the other systems; but it clearly shows dependence on the 
work just referred to, and modern research has found it necess 
ary to assign to it a date not earlier than the fourteenth century 
A.D. The most important work of the other s ystem is t he Sutra 
of Patafijali who, m all l i kelihood, is diff erent from the cele- 
brated gra mmarian of that name_ belonging to the second 
century b c. , and lived probably much later. It has an of d 
c ommentary b y Vyasa who only bears' the name of, but is nol 
the same as, the renowned sage of antiquity There are alsc 
other commentaries on it as, for example, the one by King 
Bhoja 


I 

T his system, like the one treated of in th e previous chaptei 
(p. 85), r egards both matter and spirit a s ultimately rea l "and 
also, admits, like it, a .plura lity of selves which it usually terms 
Purusas . 'Bur it 'differs from the Nyaya-Vaisesika in that it 
t races the whole of the ph ysical universe, with all' i t s var iety, 
to a single source c a lled Prakrti Purusa and Prakrti, or spir it 
and nature, are thus the two basic conc e p t io ns of the doctrine, 
and we shall 'begin by describing their nature. To take up the 
latter first: ' 

. ' 

> (1) Prakrti: T here are two ways bf explaining the origin of t he 
physical world. It may be traced, as in Nyaya-V aisesika (p. 86), 
to a plurality of ultimate reals which are supposed to be simple 
and atomic; or i t may be derived from a single substance which 
i s assumed to -be complex and all-pervasive. If the former is 
the theory of origination, {$rambha~vjida) , the latter is th£ theory 
o f evolution (parinama-ym&),, for in it the things of the world 
are looked upon as the result,, hot of- iiew creation, but. of trans- 
formation within the prjnial substance. T he Sankhya- Yoga 
ado pts the second mode of explanation : and Prakrti is the nam e 
which! ltgiveTTo tEepnncip le or e ntity, out of which is evolved 
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the physical universe in its infinite diversity . Its resemblance to 
tKefconception of ‘‘That dne/’ mentioned m tracing the growth 
of monism in the Veda (p. 15), is clear. Only while that principle 
is spiritual in its character, the present one is not so. This 
primal entity is not directly perceived by us, and its existence, 
like that of the atoms in the Nyaya-Vaisesika view, has only 
to be inferred Here, as elsewhere generally, the system bases 
its conclusions on reason and does not, hke some others, invoke 
the aid of revelation in support of them 

Prakrti, the First Cause of the universe, is thus one a nd 
complex : and its complexity is the result of its being constituted 
of three factors, each of which is described as a puna. By the 
word gu na here, w e should not understand what it is commonly 
taken to mean, viz.~a ' 'quality. It means here rather a ‘‘com- 
ponent faCtor^'or a ''constituent” of Prakrti. But it should not 
be re garded Vsliui lt up out of them, for, while it depends on 
tnem-^they depend ]ust as muclTon itr both being equally be- 
gi nfimgless These three constituents agam,~T[Tough essentially 
di itmrHB TheiTnature T are conceived as interdependent, so that 
they c an never be- separated from one another It means that 
t hey are not mechanically placed together, but reciprocal ly 
involve one another and~form a unity in trinity. In -other words, 
they not only coexist but also cohere. This intrinsic inter- 
dependence of the gunas excludes the possibility of the breaking 
up of Prakrti by their separation 

The three gunas are named sattva , rajas and lamas. Each of 
t hem stands for a distinct aspect of physical reality : roughly, 
sattva si gnifies whatever is pure and fine; rajas, whatever i s 
active , and tamos, what is stolid and, offers resist ance. The 
above description shows that the gunas fare not merely distinct 
but are also, in some measure, antagonistic in their nature. 
The antagonism, however, is not such as to preclude their 
acting together. They function as one, and their harmoniou s 
action is illustrated by the example of' a lamp-flame — the 
r esult bf co-operation between 'the . wick, oil and fife w hich, m 
their separate nature, appear to be hardly fitted so to co-operate. 
In other words, the physical universe is an orde rly whoie ; and 
there is no ultimate contradiction in it, though it may coHIisT 
of opposing elements. 

It is not only Prakrti that consists of these gunas, everv- 
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t hing that emerges from it is also similarly constituted, fo r 
t he doctrm e maintains that effects are ~esseilfiallv identica l 
with their material cause. In fact, it is by~an analysis" of the 
thmgs~of experience and a proper synthesis of their common 
and enduring features that the conception of Prakrti has been 
reached, as the idea of gold, for instance, may be reached by an 
examination of the nature of things like golden rings and brace- 
lets. The present view of causation then is the exact opposite of 
that to which we drew attention in the last chapter. It holds that 
nothing can ever come into being afresh or pass away finally. 
When therefore we speak of an effect as produced, all that we mean 
is that what was latent merely becomes manifest. The under- 
lying i dea is that the effect is always th ere, though in a'potenGaP' 
form, and thatrt only becomes "actuaf-wfatm-certam- eonditions 
known as the efficient cause s, like the a ctivity of th e p otter 
i n thecase of a pot, are fulfilled. The m aterial cause and the 
effect are not accordingly taken here to "Be quitead’etefictT" as 
in the Nyaya-Vaisesika (p. 88) , they form, on the other hand 
an identity in difference, as m Jainism This view is designated 
as "t he doctr me of pre-e xistent effect" (? at-kdrva-vdda ) in c on- 
t rast to the other, termecT^TluT Tloctrine of not-pre-existen t 
effect” (asat-kdryaPuaMy . ~~ 

" These gunas or ‘‘cosmic constituents ,” as we may term 
them, are in a state of perfect equilibrium in Prakr ti. until 
it begins to differentiate itsejj, and thg_xliy_ersity of the thing ?" 
thaFthen success ively spring into being from it is due to th e 
diversit y in the pr o portion in which th e gunas enter into their 
make-up in the process of evolution. T hough only three in 
number, they can thus account for a multiplicity of distinctions. 
Prakrti is not only complex and all-pervasive; it also evolve s 
or undcrgoes-nhemge^TjeTPetuallyTTvatu rallv the things that 
develo p out of it are also conceived as sharing in its fluid char- 
acterT q fh3g't^ : ^pef‘ on which these lines are pri nted may 
apneaf"to li(r static : butTt i s really changing every jpstant, 

- thmigh it at the same ti me maint ains its identity as long as it 
lastsTltTi necessary to add that evolution 'fneans chan ge of 
form (fiarinama) , a conception which is unknown to the Nyaya- 
VaiSesika; and not change of place ( panspanda ) (p 93) which is 
what the latter means by ‘ ‘action” (karma). A plant, for example, 
may be shifted from one place to another; but it may^lso grow 
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or wither where it is The change, however, as conceived here, is 
not in one direction alone. The evolutionary process is periodical, 
and every period of evolution (srsti) is followed by a period of 
dissolution (pralaya ) when the whole diversity of the universe 
becomes latent or goes "to sleep," as it were, in Prakrti. Cycle 
thus follows cycle; and, as in many other Indian doctrines, it 
is believed here that this Series had no beginning and is not going 
to have an end. But even in the stage of dissolution, we must 
remember, Prakrti does not cease to be dynamic, motion being 
conceived as original to it; only its component parts, the 
gttnas, constantly reproduce themselves then instead of acting 
on one another and giving rise to a heterogeneous transform- 
ation. In this spontaneous activity of nature, we find another 
important difference from the Nyaya-VaiSesika, according to 
which matter has no activity beyond what may have been 
rvaignunicated to it from without (p 93). 

Now Ss-r-zgards the things that emerge from Prakrti. The _ 
first of THcmT is the "intellect" (nialial) : ancTThat. in^itsT turn 
gives rise to the principle of individuality or "egoism" {ahdrn- 
kara) What exactly we have to understand from These terms 
will become clear soon. Meanwhile we may note that the nature 


of these entities, as indicated by their names, shows that Prakrti 
adjusts itself fi rst to the needs of Puru sa by evolving the most' 
important aids to life’s experienc e, viz~ the organ of thinking and 
fh e principle of consciously or uncons ciously appropriating the 
thought or regarding it as one’s own. From the second proceed 


two groups of principles: One of them consists of the further 


aids to conscious life, viz, manasj The five sensory organs which 


are well known and the five motor organs, viz, those of speech 


vak), handling ( pani ), w 


E2 




of rajas is 


om the tamas aspe 


not regarded as issuing in any separate group of principles. 


merely as co-operatmg with both satfog and tamas. 


The elements are thought o f as having two phases, th e first 
in which they remain simple ( tanmatra ) and the second in which 


they combine to form th e five gross elements as known to us. 
The simple ..elements- axe_. railed ."e lemental sound" (s abda- 
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tanmatra ) . ‘ '-elemental colour” (r iifm-tanmaird ) and so fortii, 
showing that the doctrine makes no distinction between sub- 
stance and quality. 3 There is indeed no harm in speaking, for 
the sake of convenience, of either substance or attribute apart 
from the other; but to think of the two as really separate from 
or external to each other, as the Nyaya-VaiseSika does (p. 93), 
is, according to the present doctrine, t» indulge m an illegitimate 
abstraction -The so-called quality and substance together 
form a unity, and it is this concrete unity, and not either by 
itself, that any material thing represents The resemblance to 
Jainism (p 65) here is clear. The manner in which the simple 
or subtle elements combine to produce the gross is as follows: 
From elemental sound emerges space [dkasa }-,_ from that and 
elemental touch. air: trom tl^e twdTihd eleinFntal xolonr ,1ue T 
fr om them and elemental taste, water ; and from them and 
elemental odour, earth These gross elements, to use comm on 
p hraseology, are ^hara^rized by a ualih es lfr. acuorrhake with 
t he nature _of theiFconstituent factors — akaia by soun d: air 
by sound and touch, and so oik'- Pkii - a gain - may be noted 
a differen ce from the N yaya -Vai£esika which does noFrecog- 
nize the divisio n of efements into two classes as simple and 
gross. "" ■ 

• These, together with Prakrti and Purusa , are the 25 principles 
of the Sarikhya-Yoga; and they may be shownTHuTin a tabula? 
form: 


1. Purusa. 2. Prakrti 


*■> 

3. Mahat (“Intellect”) 

1 

4. Aham-kara (“Egoism”) 

1 

! 1 

1 

* 1 i £~20 

5. Manas 6-10 

II-I5 

Subtle 

Sensory 

Motor 

elements 

organs 

organs j 

21-25 

Gross 

oiements 


in. 







/The above represents what we may describe as primary 
e^oluti onTTfie" co mm o n th ings of the world, such as trees and 
moun tains as well as the physical bodies of living beings, are 
the resuF oF a further or secondary t ransfo rmation of the gross 
elements. IWe descnbe t he latter transformations as “se condary" 
for/Thou gh these things also are the result of cha nge, the change 
does not give rise to anymewjirmciple or category ( tattvantara ) 
as/ for instance, when the "intellect" (i mahat ) becomes "egoism” 
{ahamkarU) ui ""elemental sound" becomes space (dkasa). /They 
are the~result merely~of disposing in cHffelTht^ays lbeir con- 
stituenTf actors . viz^Ee gross ele ments, w hich endure .as such 
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term "It is just as in a game of dice; thejTare ever the 
same dice, but as~tliey tail in various-ways, they mean to us 
different things.” (These secondary changes take place, and may 
I again be reversed, within the limits of a single cycle; the primary 
( set of evolutes, on the other hand, continue throughout the 
| cjmlfe"ts,n4.rb§integrate only at its termination. A tree, for ex- 
ample, may perish and break up into its constituent elements 
hke earth, water, etc. ; but the latter will not be further reduced 
' to their sources, yiz. the tanmatras, during the same cycle. 

It is necessary to draw particular attention to one point in 
the above scheme whose knowledge is essential to understand 
the Sankhya-Yoga explanation of experience, as will be set 
forth later. It is the distinctionJ aetween-the things in which 
\at tva predoirhnate s_.ancL those in which tamas does Most of 
the ^th ings of the material world as well, as a large part of our 
p odily frame belong to the latter class. They are physical. The 
others also, in_ which sattva preponderates, are inde ed physical, 
being derived fro m Prakrti ; but, on account of their finer nature, 
[the y are adapted to assist in the revelation of objects to spirit 
/which/ as we shall presently see, is passive and unable by itself 
to .apprehend anvthih gTTo state the same in another way, the 
I activity of these sattvic entities is a necessary condition of 
mentaT life, althou gkTheyxlo .not by tfiefaiselves explain it."- 
Of "this group, the most ..important are manas, ‘ 'egoism” 


( aham-kara ) and 
\descnbed as Tire 


" the intelle ct' 
"“internal 


( buddhi ii which are together 

organ” ( antah-karana ). W ithout 

aing-mto det ails, we' may"sav thatTfsl/href fim^ to receiv e 
ipressions from outside and respond suitably t o them. It is 
assisted yi the proper discharge of this function by the various 
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organs — s ensory and motor — whi ch b elong to the same group. 
This whole apparatus, consisting of the internal organ audits 
several accessories, may be taken as roughly corresponding to 
the brain and the nervous mechanism associated with its func- 
tion according to modem psychology. Bot h are physical in their 
nature , and both alike are indispensableto the self in acquiring 
experience. It is specific to each individual and, together with 
certain other factors, is here supposed to accompany him 
throughout worldly existence (samsara) . This relatively per- 
manent acco mpammelir~oFTurusa is known as the “subtle 
body'' ( Unga-Sanr a ) Unlike~lhe~ physical fra me w hich, by 
contrast, is called Th e “gro ss body” (sthiila-sarira) , it does not 
part from one even at death and, like manas m the NySya - 
Vaisesika (p. gx),is castoff only when freedom is fully achieved . 

It follows Trorn the above~account tl>at the printiplgs numbered 
3 to 15 in the above scheme are to be understood in a doubl e 
sense. They are not only cosmic in their sign ificance as, i-epre- 
senting_stages m the' evolution ~of Frakrti : Thcv - ~alscr~have~ai 
reference to JhfcjndmduaTs conscions^aniLsub-conscioiis life . 
From the standpoint of the experiencing incfi^ual^tEeT^ee * 
gunas are also desCrftied as being-rrFfhhTlitm ^ respe ctively of 
pleasure ( s-ukha ), p&m^fdufokha) and bewilderment (moha ), 
Because they serve as- the _ necessary mea ns to arouse those 
feeling s in him. Fo r a_persqn to Jhel happy, say, his^iririSFdr 
mental attitude should be predominantly sdtt vic, or' to feel 
miserable, the atfitude should be rajasic. It is a mysbery why 
the cosmic aspe cts should be designat ed as * intellect,” “egoism” 
etc., if they have no psychological significance. To a possible 
explanation of this discrepancy, we shall refer at the end of the 
chapter. 

- T o sum up the conception of Prakrti: The_whole of th e 
physical universe emanates from it : and,' since it is conceived 
as ultimate and independent, the explanation s o far may be 
c haracterized as naturalistic. ^ ~ 

(2) Purusa /“What prevents the doctrine from beingf a philo- < 
sophy of nature, pure and simpfensdts-feeegRition of Purusa by 
the side o f Prakrti. Prakrti does not exhaust the co ntent of the 
universe; it leaves out the very element hv virtue of which we 


become aware of- the-e%istence _ of the, physic al jwprlcTAnd it is 
that element of awareness or prin ciple of sentience which 
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-?urusa represents. While the doctrine thus d iffers from natural- 
ism , it dop-s n ot identify it self with a bsolutistic or idealistic 
systems, because it pr eserve s to the end the dual ism of Prakrti 
and Purusa. No satisfactory explanation of experience is 
possible, according to the Sankhya-Yoga, if we do not admit 
the equal and independent reality of both the material and the 
spiritual elements. „ 

The existence of Purusa also, like that of Prakrti, is reached 
t here thr ough reasonin g. IFPEe latter is postulated on the prin- 
1 cTple” that effects presuppose a material cause which is im- 
manent in them, the former is postulated on the principle that 
contrivances, exhibiting design, always have a transcendent 
reference or conspire to an extraneous end The bodily organism, 
for example, with its many well-adapted parts suggests that it 
\ is meant to serve a definite purpose, and there are numerous 
i other instances in nature with a similar teleology implicit in 
uhHfoklbjud ge examples like “ a prepared ^bed” given in this 
connection, the end that is meant here is only such as benefits 
a sentient being. That is, the purpose implicit m nature is to be 
understood as some “value,” though not necessarily a human 
value. The entity, whose ends such adaptations and contriv- 
ances serve, is Purusa. In other words, spirit is the principle 
for the sake of which nature evolves, and this, as already 
pointed out, is shown by the character of the first evolutes 
Another argument to supp ort the existence of P ur usa is (to 
state it m quite general terms) the presence of the s piritual 
m stincFTn~man, or the instinct which prompts him to s trive 
* fo r self-perfection : but imperfection is inevitable so long as he 
is in association with Prakrti as it is conceived in the doctrine. 
This “impulse to escape,’’* as it is termed, would be meaningless 
if there was no one to extricate himself from Prakrti. Hence it 
is concluded that there must be an entity which is other than 
and wholly independent of Prakrti. Both Prakrti and Purusa 
alike are thus deduced from an investigation of the nature of 
-Common' things; the only difference is that while the one is the 
' result of arguing from those things to their source or j first cause, 

[ the other is the result of arguing from them to their aim ox final 
cause. The world is derived from a principle which is like it in 
: its nature, but subserves the ends of another which is quite 
| unlike. 
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Purusa is manifold m contrast to Prakrti which is sihg lfe ; 
andthe doctrine may for that reason "be described as pluralism. 
Th e plurality of~ Purusas is sougbt~t0~iie-3educ^ fronTThte 
observed distinctions m men’s temperaments. The mental or 
mo ral disposition of no_ _twn raersona Js idtmt ical fjior ii Thelr 
reactio n to their social o r physical environment the same, But 
it may be point ed o ut that this argument only shows that the 
Purusas are differe nt m their empirical condition and not m 
themselves. In th eir libera ted state,_as, we shall_see, there is 
absolutely n o diffe rence , an d to postulate numerical difference 
between entities^when there is no distinction whatever m their 
intrinsic nature, seems unwarranted. There is not here even 
an attempt made to justify this pluralistic view, as there is in 
the Nyaya-Vai^esika by postulatmg visesas — each unique to a 
self (p qi)^Grant ing that the existence of Prakrti implies th e 
existence of Purusa, the logical concl usi on to b e drawn fr om it 
is that thnL Purusa also is one and single— <;psouc nature 
enshrmmg^ a cosmicrseff.- ~ : 

■ The conception is. m other respects also, the very opposit e 
of Prakrti. Purusa is not complex but simple . it is n ot d ynami c 
but static, knowing neither change of place n or change of for m. 
It is passive while Prakrti is ever active, which means that i t 
i s to be identified more with f eel ing or jheaffective side of th g 
mind than with any other . I t canno t consequ ently either 
o r will anything in t he^ miirar^sensejluSeisit is assistecT by 'the 
in ternal organ and its var ious sub sidiaries. In itself, It is only 
a n ^enioyer” ( bhoktr h andjiot an~^genL(@rfPb 


'on or “w itness" (saks m), as it is described, and, though rt_is of 
t he very essence of sen tience, all its psychic life is due to i ts 
associat ion with.ibe ev olutes of Prakrti like the internaL organ 
m which, as pointed out aboveTthe satoa element precloriunatus. 
That wETch' constitutes the activity cfftfieTubfec t'TiFco minonry 
known to us, is due to the physical element which entgrsjnto 
its'make-up. L ike Prakrti, however, it is supposed to be oran i- 
juesent ; b uf~t£^WeIation of its presence during tfie trans - 
migrating"'" state' {samsdra}^loiL_ths ^reason iusL-Stated, nev er 
takes place outside the- physical limitations like the body, with 
w hich it happens to be associated at the time r 
The exact manner in which these two disparate entities 
are brought or seem to be brought together is a difqpult point. 
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aijd remains one of the perplexities in the system. Bjit we do not 
propose to enter on any discussion of it here. Whatever the 
ultimate explanation may be, Prakrti and Purusa virtually a ct 
as one ; an d we shall therefore take it for granted that, in som e 
w ay, they co-operat e. It is, indeed, a matter of ordinary exper i- 
ence th at there is no spirit without a body or a body which 
functions as a living organism without spirit This complex 
of nature and spirit — or perhaps, we should say, a compound 
of them — is not ultimate, according to the doctrine. It is only 
the empirical self, and is to be distinguished from the true or 
transcendental self, viz. Purusa; but, from the practical or 
everyday standpoint, the distinction is of little consequence. 
The Prakrti element that most intimately enters into this com- 
bination is the internal organ. There are other elements too, 
like the sensory organs, bu£ they are all in one sense or another 
subsidiary to it. The coming together of these is the necessary 
presupposition of all experience, for spirit without nature is 
i noperative and nature without spirit is blind. In the resulting 
union, each finds its complement; and the defects of both are 
made good as when a blind man and a cripple, it is stated, safely 
traverse a considerable distance, through co-operation, al- 
though neither by himself is capable of doing so. 5 And we may 
pomt out, by the way, that consciousness is not explained here 
to be a product of matter as m materialism (p 58). Matter is_ 
merely the medium for spirit to manifest itself, not its so urce 
This association of the two is found not only ordinarily but 
also m jivanmukti or "freedom while still alive,” when a person 
his become fully enlightened and has transcended all the 
weaknesses of human flesh. Such a person, whe n he departs 
this life, must no doubt continue to be, Purusa being considere d 
immortal; but it then remains as pure spirit, wholly emanc i- 
pated from nature. T hat condition of isolation is described as 
" final aloofness" (kaivaiya) — to distinguish it ixorniiuanmukt i 
in which the Purusa remains associated with the body, sens es 
and so forth, though no longer in bondage to them. As in Jainism 
(p. 61) then, perfection means here also not a becoming, but merely 
liberation from physical bonds. The spiritual goal is reached 
by merely throwing off the natural. 

The self in the empirical sense is not a detached entity like 
the Purusa, but exhibits the result of innumerable forces that 
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have acted upon it in the course of its beginningless histoi^ 
It is consequently not passive and does not remain a mere 
spectator of whatever happens to be presented to it, but is 
active and meddles with the external object as it apprehends it. 
It does not however, as in the Buddhistic view (p 79), import 
through such meddling any new features into its notion of 
the object presented; it only selectsP certain aspects of it and 
omits the rest. According to this theory of selective apprehension 
all the characteristics that can ever be known of an object 
actually belong to it; and, if only some of them are appre- 
hended by a particular person at a particular time, it is entirely 
due to subjective limitations Things are thus really richer in 
their nature than they are ordinarily perceived to be. Since the 
kind of the selection made in the case of any object depends 
upon the past life or character of thc^person in question, a thing 
that attracts one may completely repel another. One and the 
same damsel, to cite the stock example, delight&,her lover, but 
is a source of constant annoyance to her rivals in love. The 
aspect under which an individual perceives the world is thus 
intimately personal to him , yet the doctrine does not maintain, 
as the Yogacara school of Buddhism does (p 8ol. that th ere is 
no external reality at all. The different world-views are, no 
doubt, relative to the individual, but they, at the same time, 
point to an objective universe which is common to all and is 
real in its own right 6 The chief argument m support of this 
realistic position is that, although there are differences among 
men in their views of things, there are as certainly points of 
agreement also among them. If there are occasions when each 
can speak only for himself, there are others when one can speak 
for all. 

Here is an important feature of the system, for it neither 
sides with the view that things are precisely as they are appre- 
hended, nor with the other which holds that the mind makes its 
own things. It avoids either extreme, and attaches e # qual im- 
portance to the subjective and objective factors tg, explaining 
the fact of experience. It is an external world that we know just 
as truly as the view, which each one of us has of it, is his own. 
Men obtrude their personalities into their judgements, ' and 
subjective prejudices undoubtedly affect their knowledge of 
things ; yet they never create the things they perceivs. But our 
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knowledge, though pointing to an external universe, is one-sided. 
This is a fundamental defect of human experience. It may not 
indeed amount to an error of commission (p. 97), as it is accord- 
ing to the Nyaya-VaiSesika (anyathd-khyati ) ; but it is partial 
knowledge and, so far as it is not recognized to be so, it becomes 
an error, though only an error of omission ( akhyati ). This in- 
complete knowledge, with' its natural over-emphasis on a part 
of what is apprehended, accounts for the conflicts and incon- 
sistencies of life, whether they be found in the same person at 
different times or between different persons at the same time 

If all knowledge be thus imperfect in its very nature", what 
is truth? The doctrine holds that it is complete and compre- 
hensive knowledge, in which one part supplements and corrects 
( another. It is knowledge which knows no preferences or pre- 
judices, and lays appropriate emphasis on all aspects of the 
objects known Here it may be asked whether such knowledge 
|s at all attainable, so long as its means continues to be the 
‘internal organ, which is a product of Prakrti and therefore 
consists not merely of sattva but also of rajas and tamas In 
answering this question, it is necessary to remember that it 
is not the internal organ as such that limits our view of the 
world in the manner described above; for, in its intrinsic nature, 
it is essentially sdtivic and is therefore specially fitted to be 
the means of revealing correctly all that is. Actually, however, 
rajas or tamas predominates in it as a result of the past history 
of the person to whom it belongs; and it is the relative predom- 
inance of either which accounts for whatever limitations it 
may possess as an organ of knowledge. By subduing these 
impediments to clear perception through proper self-discipline 
and restoring the internal organ to its natural purity, man 
may completely transform his outlook upon life and the world. 
Rajas and tamas cannot, of course, be entirely eliminated, but 
when the internal organ is purified or ‘‘the heart is cleansed,” 
their presence will become quite harmless. 

But it should not be imagined that this complete knowledge 
is merely an aggregate of* all possible views of the physical 
world. It is rather experience in which they have all been 
integrated and, according to the explanation given of it by 
Patanjali, 7 is best described as intuitive. It i s designated as 
‘‘ truth-bearing,” and is not tainted even by the least error 
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It conve ys trut h; the whole tr uth an d nothin g but the truth 
It overcomes the idiosyncrasies of individual attitudes but i 
does so by a synthesis, not by a mere summation of them. Ii 
this synthetic view, which represents the climax of philosophu 
thought, all thin gs are seen as they actually are ; and he whc 
succeeds in acq uiring it beco mes a spectator of all time anc 
all existenc eTSo s oon as this~wKolp and disinterested trutl 
about the world dawns uponjofuTs mind, one sees througl 
Prakrti and realises its absolute distinctness from Purusa Anc 
i t is. a knowledge of this distinctness (vivekaynana) ra ther thar 
that of the world as i t is, That is stated here to be the mean; 
to release. In other words, to know Pr akrti is TFi sce t'Hrougt 
t he empir ical self^ _aiid. -wh en its true chara cter Ts realized 
P urusa comes int o its ovm ^S.ueh knowledg e is, a ttainable in t he 
present life, and it is the attainme n t of it that is t h e chief ai m 
of life, according to the Sahkhya-Yoga. The whole realm oi 
nature is conceived in the syst em as l eading up to this con- 
summation. It is designed for this, and exists solely Tor it. The 
noteworthy point here is that the physical accompaniment 
of man as well as his environment is neither hostile nor in- 
different t<This" atfainingdhe ideal of freedom. Through them 
rather^Trakrtlis ever liducatmgTirm Tnto aluTIer 'know'ledgt 
of himself with a view to securing that result Nature therefore 
cannot, in the end, be said to enslave spirit. In fact, it behave; 
t owa'rds man as a ‘‘veritable fairy godmother ” 

We are now in a position to understand the exact place oi 
Prakrti in— the doctrins^The w'hole course of its evolution is 
determined by a purpose, and this purposive interpret ation oi 
nature makes Prakrti meaningless in divorce from PuruSa. 
Vacaspati goes so lar~ai~ to state jhat, dunng~ the period ol 
dissolution, PrrkHTisTas good as not existing because it then 
functions ''lorttheT gopd of hb Purusa^~Thr Changes in it are du e 
not to a merely blind or mechanical interplay of the gunas. In 
th e words nf Isvara Krsna . "Purusa’s purpose is the~soIe~canse 
oi Prakr ti’s evol ution '' 1 - 0 ft 1 takes on jorm and structure, in 
accordance with th e needs of the self. The organ of sight; for 
example, comes into" eiastenceTbecause it is necessary ii Purusa 
is to seermrd not simply Decause its constituent elements happen' 
to’ combine in a certain manner. The pur pose. of, Turn sa , con- 
ceived as the end of evoluti on, is, as w r e have alre^ly stated, 
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interpreted in terms o f values which , in the case of man, may 
be br oadly divid ed~mto the temporal and the ^eternal. The 
for mer are common worldly or secular values ( bhoga ) like the 
acquisition o? wealth and t he enjoyment of pleasure, and the 
latter is seli- reahzation or escape from Prakrt i (apavarga). But 
they do not constitute a duality of purpose, for the approach 
to the ideal is necessarily through worldly hfe, the duration of 
which js determined b y the moral an d intellectual equipment 
of particular individuals Whether it is for a longer or a shorter 
period, all ahke have to pass through the trials and troubles of 
common hfe before their mind is turned towards the final goal 
The truth implicit here is that man does not seriously think of 


spiritual freedom until he has learnt by his own experience the 


futility o f secular values or is satiated with their atta inment. Tt 
is~only theii_that he will be, abl e to revalue the values of life 
Before considering the nature of the practical discipline 
prescribed here for reaching the goal of life, it is necessary to 
say a few words about (i) jnana or knowledge, in general, as 
conceived m the doctrine and (2) the pramanas accepted in it • 
(1) As we Jhave already stated (p. 97), two views of percep- 
tion are possible. It may be heldthat bbjects are known directly 
or that we can know them only indirectly, through psych ic 
media which m some way resemble or symbolize the objects 


ion The present doctrine adopts the latter view, which 


ed as ‘‘the theory of representativ 


Our explanation of the empincalselTasa complex of Purusa 
n.nd the intemaPorgan will help usTo understand-what exactly 
jis meant' by this" theory "Fere.~^fnowIedge, according to the 
doctrine, is a state or modification ol the empirical self But as 


Purusa, in itself, knows no chan ge whatsoeve r, this modification 
must die solely of the in ternal organ. S ince the^Sankhya-Yoga 
is realistic, the cogmtive situation involves, according tolt, not 


only Purusa and some modification ol tfie intern 


internal 





app 

>ropnate oDjec 

jffiti 

ates or serves 




anatt 

which corresponds to the object to be apprehended! This form 
'through which alone lin object can be known, is called its mode 


by the light of Purusa It is thus neither the mode (vrt ti) by 
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i tself, nor the illuminating principle by itself that perceives 
Twit a blend of both The illumination is a constant fe ature o 
all knowledge, but the modes vary in accord ance with~ th( 
objec ts^ presented. The chi ef weakn ess of this theory is that 
while holding tEaF'bbjects can be known only' mediately, ii 
d escribes knowledge's bearing The impress of them . If object: 
are not directly accessible to us at all, it is clear thatfwe car 
nev er spe a k ot the forms, which the in te rnarbrgaiT bears, a: 
corre spond ing to those objects ~ — 

(2) The §ankhya-Yoga admits only three b r wry, anas. viz 
perception, in ference and v erbal testimon y, all of which hav< 
already been explained. It remains now only to refer to om 
variety of inference, to which we have not hitherto alluded 
There are two types of reasoning ge nerally re cog nised in Indiar 
pMosophyrTh e first of them is what is familiarlv l diown as 
syllogistic inference (p. 100), and-is. illustrated by the exampl e 
of deducing the existence of fire from per ceiving smoke. We "Shall 
have an instance of the second type if, from the observed fact 
that an effect like a jar requires for its production a competent 
agent like the potter, it is concluded that the world, assuming 
it to be an effect, should also have been brought into existence 
by a competent Being, God It is described in Sanskrit as 
inference based, -sot on perception like the previous one, but 
on what is "seen from likeness” ( samanyatodrsta ), and corre- 
sponds to analogical reasoning as dealt with in modem works 
on logic. It means that, while the first type is applicable only to 
cases falling within the sphere of common experience, the 
second applies to those that lie beyond it. The San khya-Yoga 
accordingly utilizes this variety of inference in transcendental 
matters, thus restricting the scope of Vedic testimony r ~con : 
s iderably (p 44). It is, for instance, through such inference 
t hat the existence of supersensuous PrakrtT is postulate d. 
The doctrine appeals to the authority of scripture only where 
not eventthis type of inference 3 is possible as, for example, in 
the case of the order in which the various principles fip to the 
gross elements emerge from Prakrti. u In the view of some, 
like the Vedantins, such an extension of the scope of inference 
is not legitimate, for it can, at best, indicate not the certainty_ 
but only the probability of the conclusion drawn. We shall 
refer to this point again in a later chapter. 
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vThe knowledge that we now have of the nature of Purusa 
tvill enable us to see why the ideal of life in this system is con- 
ceived as escape or aloofness (kaivalya) from Prakrti That is 
its intrinsic character. In this respect the Sankhya-Yoga re- 
sembles the Nyaya-Vaiiesika. Both are equally gospels of 
sublime self-isolation (p 103), the only difference being that 
the self in that condition is here regarded as continuing to be 
sentient or rather sentience, while it is not so regarded in the 
other But this distinction is merely a theoretical one smce, 
owing to the lack of appropriate means like the internal organ 
and the senses, it then remains even according to the present 
doctrine without any knowledge of its environment or, for the 
matter of that, of itself as yr the other. 

In its general features, the disciphne for reaching this goal is 
the same as in the other systems. I t consists of the cultivatio n 
of detachment and the practice of meditation, in addition to 
acquiring under proper guidance a knowledge of the ultimate 
truth and reflecting upon it. T he discipline is only brief ly touched 
upon in works on the Sarikhya, but it is fully set forth in those 
on the Yoga ~ I f the one system has enlarged upon the theory 
the other has done the same in regard to the practical side of 
the teaching But it should be added that t he aim of medi- 
tation or yoga according’ to the present doctrine, is ver y 
diffe rent from that of Upanishadic yoga. It is not union here , 
but separation There, it is believed, the individual self uni tes 
with or merges in the absolute self by means of yoga (p. 26 ) . 
?ut here, where no such self is acknowledged, it comes to be 
jy itself, through extrication from Prakrti. Thus yoga whic h 
m eans “union” there, comes to mean “disunion'' ( viyoga ) here. 

~T he discipline comprises what are described as the eight 
“ limbs” ( angas ) or accessories of yoga They ar e ‘ 'self-restraint” 
(yama ), “observance” (niyama )., ‘ ‘postusb*4 ( asana ), “regulation 
of breath” (; p rdnayam a ), ‘ ‘ withdrawahbf fhfesenses’ ’ (p ratyaha ra), 
"steadying the mind” ( dharana ), "contemplation” ( dhyana) and 
"meditative trance” {samadhi), Its purpose as a whole, is to 
assist man m the ascent from the narrow personal view con - 
g enital to him to the lar g er vision which brings freedom w ith 
it This eightfold discipline may be considered in two stages^ 
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-(i) The first is concerned withThe r ight ^direction of the will, 
and represents the attain m ent, of the goo d a^istinguished from 
the true More particularly, it relates to the cultiva tion of 
virtues comprised xn the first two st gpa_of the di scipline, viz. 
“self-restraint" ( yama) and ‘ ‘observance’ '‘ Jmyama) The forme r 
is chiefly negative and consists of non-iniurv (ahimsd). t ruth- 
speaking (satya). absten tion from stealing or misappropriation 
of offiefs^ propertv f asfe va]7 c.e Aihd^v^ Wrahma-cdrva] a nd dis- 
ownm g of po ss es _sions { afiangrafid f The latter is positive, and 
includes pu rity ( sauca ) , contentment (s amtosa) , right aspiration 
{ tafias) , study of philosophic texts (s yadhyay a) and devotion to 
God ( I svar-firanidhan a ) . These together .jnay be described as 
the ten c nmmariHmpnk nf t.hu.Sankhva-Y oca I t. is on t his 
pre-eminentlv moral foundation thaTanv yqg ic training should 
rest, if it is to be fruitful, and th^ mere practice of - breath- 
control or of yogic postures is spiritually of little avail. Without 
such a foundation, there is no possibility of seeing the whole 
tmth or of attaining final freedo m. He, on the oilier hand, who 
lays that foundation securely, even though he may stop short 
at it, will have achieved much The key-word to this stage of 
the discipline is impersonality. Man must. .QyercoinfiThe. e go- 
istic impulses in him which are the source o f so muc h evil i n 
t he world, (p. 105). The impersonal attitude thereby attaine d 
is described as "dispassion" ( vatragya ) , a nd its cu l tivation is 
recommended i n order to awaken the s piritual will It is de- 
scribcd as lower’ ' {afiara) detac hment to distinguish it from 
t he “higher” {para), which does not appear till full enlighten - 
ment h as come and unselfishness becomes spontaneous In 
fact, as Vyasa observes, this higher detachment is hardly 
distinguishable from complete enlightenment. 12 

(2) The next stage of the discipline, consisting of the remaining 
six items, is for the specific cultivation of the power of mental 
concentration. I ts details being somewhat technica l, we shall 
refer here only to its broad features. Of these six items, the 
first thrpfi . are *n gpo ure control of the phvsifel frame 

wi th a view to facilitate the control of the mind .'They refer, as 
alrea dy noted, to right bodily posture, regulatio n of breath 
and the wi thdrawal of the sensesTTom their respective obj ects. 
The succeeding three assist in getting a direct, but gradual, 
mastery over the "ever fitful mind . ~Sny" object maj^ EeTcHosen 
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for meditating upon in this stage; only a gradation of them is 
recommended in order that the more subtle may come after 
success has been attained in contemplating the less When such 
control over the mind has been established, the disciple turn s 
to direct meditation on th e Sankhva-Yoga truth. This i s the 
culminating stage of yoga, which leads to the '‘truthbeanng " 
knowledge m entioned above. I t should be practised m two 
grades The first is calculated to transform that truth from 
being merely mediately known into an immediate intuition 
The disciple in this form of saniddhi, remains conscious (as 
shown by its description as samprajnata) of having attained the 
discriminative knowledge which is the means to release, but, 
in the next step (asamprajnala) he transcends it ; and the con- 
dition has been described as “sleepless sleep.’’ As in sleep, one 
becomes here oblivious of .the world and even of his owm exis- 
tence as an individual; but yet it is not a blank, since Purusa 
exists then with its effulgence all unobscured. la this final 
stage, all operations o f the internal organ are suspend ed and 
spirit re turns to itself, so to speak. The di sc iple t he n becomes a 
l ivanmukta Between any two such states of yogic ecstasy, he 
will live the hfe to which he has become accustomed through 
long self-discipline; but because he is virtually divorced from 
Prakrti, he will then remain “far from passion, pain and guilt ” 
There is one point in the above account which requires a 
word of explanation. We have mentioned devotion to God as 
an item in the earher stage of the discipline ; but we have not, 
so far, referred to his place in the doctrine at all Of the two 
s ystems which we are here considering^ the Sankhya in its 
classical fgua^s-definitely atheistic. .It beliavesjn-theL-german - 
ence and supremacy of sbirifj but knows nothing o f God Here 
it sh owiTTEs~rati onahstic. bias, for no convincing logical proof, 
as is w ell know n, can be given of his existenc e. The Sankhya , 
no doubt, like~the other IndiaiTiystems, is essentially a philo s- 
ophy o f values (p. 50). But according to its teac hers, al l that i s 


presupposed by the reality of the higher or eternal values is 
the nnmortalitv~gf~the individua l spirit s This is well indicated 
by the manner in which the teleologic al a rgument, already 
referred to, is utilized here. If is regarded not as implying a 
[designer, but as pointing to one who benefits by the design, 
'he Sankhya concludes from the presence in nature of means 


£ 
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adapted to the accomplishment of ends, not to God as the ir 
futhojFTbut to the self for wh o m it supposes them tqexist. 
It thus accepts design, hnt..dftnip-s.,a cogsdms designer . The 
Yoga system, on the other hand, pnstidates--th& -e xi£tence_j if 
God (HvaraJ over and ab o ve that of Punisa. The ahusioD.t o. 
God appears in our account ot the course oL diacipline because, 
as we rem arked before, i t is entirety taken over from that 
system. Devotion to God would consequently have no place in 
the discipline which is strictly in conformity with the Sahkhya 
teaching Here is one of the important differences between the 
two doctrines to which reference was made m the beginning 
of the chapter. 

B ut the conception of God ( Isvara ) here is va stly different 
fromThat of the Upanishads (p. 30) . To begin with, heis-here 
one of the_Eum sas so that ..Though ^ e ternal and om nipresent, 
he is notTJI-ciimprehensive. The re are, other Burusas as. w ell as 
Prakr ti to limit his be in g. N o r is it. a conception resembling 
that of God in the Nyaya-Vaisesika (p. 89), sfnce he is not 
responsible, in the ordinary sense of the term, for the creation 
of the world which, as we know, is the spontaneous work of 
Prakrti. All that he is stated to do is to prompt, in a way, thd 
evolution of Prakrti or to bring about its connection witH 
Purusa needed for the evolution. Thg argnmentior his existence 
i s that . the gradation of knowledge^ power and such other 
excellences which we notice m men necessarily suggests a Being 
who possesses those .excellences in a superlatiye_form In thu s 
i nterpreting the mere notion of¥ perfect Being as implying i ts 
actual existence^ Palahiali is relying on what is known i n 
Western,, philosophy,- as Ihe-ont ologicaL-arguinent . It is tha t 
necessary Being which is called God. He is accordingly aperfgct 
PurusaajicLhas Always been sOr-He- embodies in himself all that 
i s good and great, and the conception is personal. He is therefore 
unique; and even t he li berated Purusas do not stand on^ the 
.same fo oting, for he has never known , like them, the trammels 
of t of his nerfection. he serves as t pattern 

to man in regard to what he might achieve . In this respec t. 
he- resembles a guru whQ ought , likewise, to be an embodime nt 
of the ideal. ~TtTs devotion to God so conceived that is meant 
by tTielasf of’the ten commandments, and it signifies a complete 
surrender of oneselUa. him. The practice of such a «nin> nf 
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self-surrender places the coping stone, as it were, on the discipline 
for the cultivation of unselfishness. 

According to the training so far described for attaining 
spiritual aloofness, devotion to God occupies a subordinate 
place. Its practice has to be followed by the discipline of the 
remaining six "limbs” (ahgas), beginning with bodily postures 
(i asana ) and ending with mental concentration (samddhi). 
Patanjali recognizes not only this discipline for securing freedom, 
but also an alternative one of devotion to God (Isvara) and 
communion with him which, without all the elaborate prepara- 
tion of yoga, qualifies for release. 13 That is, apart from serving 
as an ideal, God, out of his abundant mercy which is one 
of his perfections, sympathizes with suffering men and helps 
them in attaining spiritual freedom, if they only trust in him 
and meditate upon him. Jt is described as the easier of the 
two paths, obviously for those who can rest in faith, and it 
corresponds to the “path of devotion” ( bhakli-yoga ) to which 
we alluded (p. 56) in connection with the Gita This duality of 
the discipline as well as the little importance which the path 
of devotion attaches to what is so essential to the Sankhya, 
vfiz. knowledge of the ultimate truth, suggests that belief in a 
supreme God is not organic to the doctrine. 

I From what has been stated so far, it is clear that th e conc ep- 
t ion of Prakrti is entire ly teleologica l If it served only a single 
purpose, viz. securing for Purusa either empirical values ( bhoga ) 
or eternal freedom (apavarga) we might regard it as its very 
nature to do so, though even then its constant and consistent 
pursuit o f that end would not altogether be devoid of reference 
t o a mmd beh in dTT But actually it serves both these purposes. 
It "is. thus, not aT staticpfeleology that characterizes Prakrti. 
This implies a capacity orrthe part of Prakrti to choose between 
the two, according to the needs of particular individuals. 14 
No doubt, these do not constitute a duality of purpose, for one 
of them, as we have stated, "invariably subserves the other. 
But eveft so, they imply that Prakrti is able to adjust its activ- ' 
ities differently to meet the needs of different Purusas; and 
that, in the case of any single Purusa, it can replace one aim 
by the other at the psychologically appropriate moment. Now 
these adjustments are inexplicable without a mental or spiritual 
factor capable of exercising choice. There is, indeed, such a 
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factor recognized in the doctrine, viz. Purusa; but it is conceived 
as external to Prakrti and wholly, passive. Here we see a contra- 
diction in the doctrine — insentient Prakrti being able to exer- 
cise choice The analogy of the blind man and the cripple, by 
which this view is supported, is hopelessly inapposite, for there 
both are intelligent and can therefore well co-operate with 
each other; but here, because one of Jhe two is not so, no such 
co-operation is possible. A ready way of avoiding this difficulty 
is to assume a transcendent God, who directs the operations of 
Prakrti ab extra in accordance with the deserts of particular 
Purusas. But such an assumption is against the very funda- 
mentals of the doctrine, at all events, of the Sankhya phase 
of it. 

Is there any explanation of this glaring discrepancy? It 
appears possible to explain it in two ways The first is to assume 
a spiritual element immanent in Prakrti as a whole, which 
prompts and completely guides its evolutionary course from 
within. It would not then be nature that “wills* the salvation 
of Punisa but spirit or, if we like to put it so, spirit together 
with nature that does so. This assumption would satisfactorily 
account for the rational order discoverable in nature. Life is a 
struggle to attain true freedom eventually; and, if man pursues 
lower values at first, it is due to his ignorance of the ultimate 
truth. But that would be the teaching of the Upanishads (p 24) 
in one of its two forms (Brahma-parinama-vada) ; and the doctrine 
in its present form would then have to be explained as derived 
from it. The Svetaivatara Upanishad, in fact, describes God 
as "hidden in his own gunas ,” 16 This integral view of ultimate 
reality found in the Upanishads, we must take it, has been 
meddled with here as a result of dualistic bias; and spirit has 
been separated from nature, rendering the whole doctrine un- 
intelligible. Its failure to 'account satisfactorily for the co- 
operation between Purusa and Prakrti is the natural conse- 
quence of this forced separation of the two Such an explanation 
also throws light on the names given to some of the eVblutes of 
Prakrti like “intellect” ( mahat ), “egoism” (ahamkdra), etc. As 
cosmic entities, they would then represent the psychic organs of 
the universal self which is immanent in Prakrti as a whole. But 
as the notion of such a self was dropped when the doctrine 
emerged from the Upanishadic teaching, their designations 
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naturally came to be quite arbitrary and perplexing. The other 
explanation is to suppose that the system was originally purely 
naturalistic (p. 5 y), and that the notion of Purusa or spirit, for 
which there is really no need by the side of self-evolving and 
self-regulating Prakrti, was imported into it on the analogy of 
other doctrines. 
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purva-mImams a 
* 


W E now enter upon the study of the systems that are 
primarily based on Vedic authority , and t hey are two — 
one upholding the teaching contained in th e earlier portions of the 
Veda, particularly the Brahmanas ; and the other, that contained 
i n the later portions of it. viz, the Upanisha ds Tliiiy are.~T6r 
this reason, respectively called Purva-Mimamsa and Uttara- 
Mimamsa. The name “mimamsa,'i> given to these systems, 
means systematic investigation, and shows the im portant place 
assigned to reflection (vicar a), in India even m th(T 7 Ioctrm es 
toed upon.revelation . The ultimate appeal in them may not 
tie to reason: buhatthe same time, they do n ot signify a blind 
r eliance on untested and unsupported auth ority. 1 They may 
consequently be taken as rationalistic in practice, though not 
in theory. Dr. Randle ascribes this feature of the orthodox 
schools of thought to the circumstance that they had to face 
in Buddhism “a vigorous opposition which pressed free enquiry 
to the extreme limits of scepticism” and that it had to be met 
with its own weapons, which were perception and inference. 
"The fortunate result of this,” he adds, was that the trammels of 
authority did not prevent the orthodox thinker from following 
where the argument leads.” 2 We shall be concerned in this 
chapter with the Purva-Mimamsa or, as it is usually called 
briefly, MlmamSa ju;a^mc.4 ■ 

In its origin, the doctrine goes bacIT to the Bra hm ana per iod. 
The works of that period discuss various questions relating to 
ritual — although, for the most part, only -in their bearing on 
particular ceremonies — by means of which one might win some 
specific good or avoid some specific evil. The very wor d "brah- 
mana ,” it will b e recalled, stands for the considered opi nion of a 
priest oT recognized authority (p. 14). 'The results of these dis- 
cussions were systematized and considerably amplified in later 
times as shown by the important class of literature) known as 
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Kalpa Sutras (p. 36) which, in the words of Max Muller, serve 
as “a kind of grammar of the Vedic ceremonial ” But it remained 
essentially a system of ritual exposition In still later times, 
owing obviously to the conspicuous development of other 
systems of philosophy, the Mimamsa also came to be a fully 
fledged philosophic doctrine with its own ontology and epi- 
stemology in addition to being a systematization of ritual. 

The literature of the system is vast. Its primary source is 
represented by the Sutra of Taimini ( circa ^00-200 b.c ), which 
c onsists of 12 chapters divided into 60 “quarters” ( pad as ) 
or sections It considers about a thousand topics, so that it is 
b y far the biggest of the philosophic Sutras . It is also perhap s 
the oldest among them. The earliest c ommentary on it which 
h as come down to us ~ is by Sahara Svamin (400 a.d ) , an d 
it has been explained in two somewhat different ways by 
Kumarila Bhatta a nd Prabhakara, otherwise kn own as Guru. 
This has resulted in a schism among the followers of the doctrine, 
separating them into two schools. The period when these glosses 
were composed is not quite definitely known; but it is believed, 
with much probability, that both of those thinkers wrote in 
t he seventh century a.d. Kumanla’s work has'Tien'~printed’ 
almost in its entirety; but the work of the other is available 
only partly, and even of that part a fragment alone has seen 
the light so far 


I 

Thi s doctrine may be compared to t he Nya ya-Vai£esika in 
that it is pluralistic and realistic (p. 85). Like it, it believes in 
the existence ot a plurality of souls, and a multiplicity of material 
u ltimates underlying the physical ~iTniverse . But there are" also 
important differences between the doctrines, as we shall soon 
see. The two schools of Mimamsa again, to which have just 
alluded, while agreeing with each other in various respects, 
exhibit certain differences in fundamentals. But we shall 
confine our attention here to the doctrine as propounded by 
the more influential of the two thinkers, viz., Kumarila, and 
refer only to a few points in the other doctrine, which are unique 
in the whode history of Indian thought. 
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Of the seven categories formulated in the Nyaya-Variesika 
(p *94), the Mimamsa accepts nve, viz substance , quality, 
action, u hiversals and non-existenceTand it rejects the rema ining 
two —s atnavdya and visesa, w hich, as pomted out before, are 
nothing more than arbitrary assumptions rendered necessary 
by certain postulates of that doctrine. In the place of the former 
is here postulated a relation which iA of a quite different kin d 
and points to a fundamental divergence from the metaphysical 
position of the Nyaya-Vaisesika The present doctri ne hold s 
that existents li ke substance and attrib ute or the particular 
and the universal are not totally distinct (p 88), but distinct 
while being the same. If they were entirely different, it is 
argued, t hey should be” separable ; but they are not, as admitted 
even in the Nyaya-Vaisesika In this view then, such existents 
together form arTidentTtyin difference (bheddbheda) , a conception 
which we have already come across in connection with Jainism 
(p 65), and the Sankhya-Yoga (p. 109) This relation is terme d 
tddatmya. The word liter ally means ‘‘identity”; but all identity , 
according to Kumarila, is identity in difference It is because 
t hey are identical that we are able to predicate qualities (say ) 
of substances. We 3 fcy, for example. “The rose ts red,” B ut 
they are not absolutely the same, sin ce a quality is not a sub- 
stance It is not right, Kumarila says, to postulate absolute 
difference wherever the notion of two arises, or absolute unity 
wherever the notion of one does. T hings may be distinct in so 
far as they are experienced thus. “This is one,~and that is 
another”,’ but they may also, at the same time, be one in s o 
far as they are experienced as “This is not other [ananya) .tha n 
that.” This way of viewing things, it is clear, compromises in 
alarge measure the pluralism of the doctrine, and shows that 
it is not radically pluralistic as the Nyaya-Vaisesika is. 

A s regards the first of these categories, viz substance , the 
Mimamsa admits all the nine which the Nyfya-Variesika doe s 
tp. 92) ; and it adds two more io them. They ar e ' jj arknes s” 
llamas) and “sound” liabda). Of the latter, the first is explained 
m the Nyaya-Vaisesika as mere absence of light and the second 
as a quality of aka&a. Elaborate arguments are adduced here 
to justify their inclusion under the head of substance; but they 
do not seem to be more than curiosities of Indian speculation, 
and need not therefore be recounted here. Regarding the sub- 
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stanfces accepted in both the doctrines, it will suffice to refer 
only to two points ‘ 

(1) The first concerns the atomic theory. We know that 
the Nyaya-Vaisesika postulates (p. 88) indivisible and super- 
sensuous particles as the ultimate cause of all the material 
products found in the universe. Rumania, while recognizing 
this pluralistic basis of the physical universe, maintains that 
there is no need to push our analysis of common objects so far 
and stops at sensible particles such as the motes seen in the 
rays of the sun, corresponding to the triads of the other systems 
The Nyaya-Vaisesika upholds its belief on the strength of 
mference which, it avers, is attested by the insight of seers 
(p 99). But R umania, as a Mlmamsaka, does not, as we have 
seen, recognize the latter </p. 44); and he takes ex ception to 
the use of inference, for upsetting the result of well-established 
facts of perception's We cannot employ logic, h e says, to defeat 
comm on sense Where a matter is really supersensuous , our 
so urce o f knowledge , according to him, i s neit her inference nor 
•ihe insight of the so-call ed seers, but revelation; and re velation, 
he adds, is silent abou t the existen ce of atofns such as are accep- 
deTlrTThe Nva va-Vaisesika. The ultimate particles he pos - 
tulates of the four elements — e arth , water, fire an d air— are not 
t hus indivisible, and possess finite magnitude so that th ey are 
not strictly a tom ic at all . Rumarila differs from the view taken 
in the Nyaya-Vaisesika not only m regard to the precise magni- 
tude of the ultim ate material of the world of common experien ce, 
bu t also in regardTtcTthe nature of the relation betw ee n thes e 
particles and th e wholes derived from them. This relation is, 
oh the analogy of that between substance and attribute, ex- 
plained as an identity in difference (p. 88). l&hole and parts 
are not accordingly absolutely distinct, but distinct while being 
the same. 

(2) Tl\e second point is the conception of the self . Although 
in general agreement with the Nyaya-Vaisesika view here, the 
Mimamsa differs from it in some essential respects. The self is 
all-pervading and eternal in both the doctrines . In~both again , 
it is directly cognized by manas. But the " manner in which It 
comes to be~known is differently conceived . In tHe~Nyaya- 
VaiSesika, 'it is perceivable not along with the objects perceived 
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but subsequently and as the result of a separate effort. If an 
observer knows an object at one instant he may, if he so wills, 
become aware of himself as knowing it at a later instant. The 
character of the former knowledge, if it refers to a table, say, 
is expressible as "This is a table” and that of the latter as “I 
see a table.” If the observer does not care for such "after- 
knowledge” (anuvyavasaya) (p. 91), as it is termed, it does not 
arise at all, so that a person who apprehends an object need 
not actually realise that he is doing so That is, consciousness 
of objects does not imply self-consciousness, ac cordinF~to~fFe 
Nyaya-Vaisesika But here it does, and the self is tak eirPtb 
~ 15 e' revealed whenever any object is known The knowledge, as 
It arises, of a table, for instance, is therefore expressible as 
"I see a table” — a form which, is it stated, involves two notions 
— the "I-notion” and the "table-notion” Just as the table is 
the content of the latter, the self i J the content of the former 

Though the self is thus known, invariably at the time when 
any object is known, it is not known, as one may wrongly sup- 
pose, as the subject or agent in the act of knowing but only as 
the object of its own notion. It. is conceived here as both subject 
and object — subject m so far as it knows, and o bject in~so l ar 
asitTs known This, it is pointed out, is evident from the familiar 
experience "I know myself ” It may appear contradictory to 
say that one and the same self can be both the subject and the 
object of one and the same cognitive act, but such contradic- 
tions do not affect the reality of things, according to Rumania . 
T he ultim ate source of aur knowledge of reality, he says, is 
experience; and when it vouches for the existence of cdhtfa- 
dict ory- features m a ttnng^ we are fully justified Ti Tattribut ihg 
them to it (p. 65). How the self comes to be known as the sub- 
ject also, we shajl explain presently. 

The specific qualities characterizing the self are the same as 
in the other doctrine fp. oil, excepting only \haX~dharma an d 
adharma are not among them here. To the Mimamsa explan- 
ation of them, we shall advert later. Of the remaining six 
qu alities, vi z, knowledge , desire, hate, ple asure / p ain and 
volition, the last five are taken to be internally perceiv able 
as~Jn the Nyaya-VaiSesika (p. qi). The first, viz knowledge; 
i s disclosed according to that doctrine, t o introspection and 
is therefore directlv known. Here, on the other hand it is only 
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to be inferred This is the result of a difference in the conception 
of its nature, which we shall now proceed to explain 

The reader will recall that, a ccording to the Nyaya-Vai£esika . 
knowledge is a quality belonging to the self . Here the view is 
that it is an activity of the self. It represents a process in the 
self, and implies that the latter undergoes a change in knowing 
objects. This process directly leads to the revelation or mani- 
festation of the object in question, so that what the Nyaya- 
Vai£esika conceives as one or as occurring in a flash, is- here 
thought of m two stages — as process and result. The reason for 
thus splitting up into two what is usually taken to be one is 
that knowledge, involving as it does a relation between two 
things, subject and object, affects both when it arises To view 
it from the standpoint of only one of them and describe it as 
arising in the self would not therefore adequately represent its 
nature. The cognitive process is naturally supersensuous, taking 
place as it does in so subtle an entity as the self; but its existence 
can be inferred* from the fact of the revelation of the object 
to which it leads This is why jnana, as a process, is stated to be 
inferable here. The result to which it leads, viz. manifestedness 
(prakatya), is directly known, but as characterizing the object 
manifested As the term “subject” means one that knows or 
has knowledge, it or the “I” as the agent in the act of knowing 
can obviously be known only after knowledge is known Hence 
the subject as such is also known through inference, and not, 
as in the Nyaya-Vaisesika, through mtrospection It is ther e- 
fore objects alone that are directly apprehended, and not either 
the subject or knowledge . The relation between jhana and the 
self, we may add, is one of identity in difference . In this respect, 
the present doctrine resembles Jainism (p. 62), although its 
conception of knowledge as a whole is very different. 

Before leaving the topic of the self, we have to point out 
another difference from the Nyaya-Vai£esika view of it. The 
latter recognizes a s upr eme self or God in addition to individual 
selves. This distinction is not acknowledged here. In fact, 
elaborate arguments, axe adduced by Kumarila to show tha t 
there can be no self of the kind, poisessing omniscience and 
s uch other super-excellences. We cannot, for example, satis - 
f actorily account for the presence, it is said, of misery m a world 
created by an omni potent and benevolent God 4 This difficulty 
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is commonly explained in Indian doctrines by reference to the 
past karma of living beings; but t he Mimamsaka contends 
that, if karma is thus necessary for a satisfactory explanation 
of the problem of evil, even after recognizing God, it may wel l 
be taken to furn ish its full explanation (p 61). As a consequence 
pf~declming to acknowledge a Creator, the doctrine looks upon 
the world as having had no beginn ing and as going to have 
jio~end. I t thus rejects the theory* of cycles' put forward in 
s o many other systems. That is to say, the world is self-existent . 
Origin, growth and decay ar e features characterizing individual 
t hings in it; but the physical universe, as a whole, "was nev er 
o ther than what it is now ” 5 There is clearly a touch of natura- 
lism here “Wherefore God?,” the Mimamsaka savs. “Th e 
world itself suffices for itself. *’ 6 But it should be added that, 
as we observed in connection with the Sankhya system (p. 124), 
to deny the existence of God is not 'to discard the higher values; 
for the doctrine, unlike materialism, believes in surviving souls 
and in the theory of karma Its belief in tha latter, indeed, 
signifies a much greater emphasis on the ethical order of the 
universe than what we find in most theistic doctrines with their 
reliance on divine grace as a means of salvation 
Like the Nyaya-Vaisesika. this system also postulates 24 
qualities , but with a few modification s Thus it omits from the 
list “sound” which it classes under substance ; _and , as already 
pointed out, al so dharma and adharma. Of the new qualities 
in troduced in their place, it will suffice for our purpose to s ay 
a few words about Truly one, ' viz “potency" (sakti). By potency 
is meant the cau sal powe r characterizing things, hke the burni ng 
capacity of fire it cannot be perceived, but its existence can 
be inferred from the effect it produces. In doctrines like the 
N y ay a- V arie sikg., this power is identified with the thing itself 
which serves as the cause. But the Mimamsaka raises certain 
objections to it. For instance, such identification would mean 
the necessary manifestation or emergence of the effect wherever 
and whenever the thing in question is present. ButAhis is not 
verified in experience. It may, for example, have "been ascer- 
tained that the absorption of a certain substance by a living 
organism will destroy its life. If a suitable antidote, however, 
is administered in time, it may prevent death, though the poison 
itself, it is said, continues to be present — a circumstance which 
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shows that the substance in question and its killing power are 
not identical. Opponents of this view ward off such objections 
by explaining the absence of counter-agents, hke the antidote 
in the above example, as a condition necessary for the causal 
factor to operate at all. It is not therefore right, according to 
them, to represent the cause as functioning by itself or before 
all the needed conditions, both positive and negative, are 
fulfilled. 

In respect of the remaining three categories, there is not 
much to add to what has been said in the chapter on the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika We may only observe that uq jversals, as conceived 
by Rumania, are of two kinds. A universal may be what is 
com mon to two or more objects: or it may be what endure s 
t hrough two or more phases of a changing object The difference 
bet ween the two lands, as already pointed out (p. 66), is th at 
i n the one the attributive element, say "cowness ,” is the same , 
while the substances, viz, the individual cows, vary; and in 
t he other, the "substantive element is the s ame, whil e th e 
attnbute s vary, as in the case of a tree p assi ng through many 
stages in the process of. its growth Here we find the twofold^ 
view of univer sals- rz abslract_ a nd concrete — to which we d rew 
attention in dealing with Jainism. The Nyaya-Vai£es ika which, 
unlike the present doctrme, refuses to take a dynamic view of 
things naturally re cognizes only the former type of universa ls 
and not the latter (p 94). 

W To sum up • The conception of a thing m the doctrine is tha t 
of a one-many. I t continues to be the same, though it has man y 
aspects which may vary . To speak of the qualities or aspects 
of t hings and of the th ings themselves as ^to gether separate 
m the manne r in which the Nyaya-Vai£esika does (p 93), 
is to indulge in a pure abstractio n. These qualifies or aspects 
may coexist or succeed one another m~tl me. A treeTKas 
i ts colour, its shape, etc., all at the same time ; but it has also, 
in the process of its growth, passed through several stages and 
has been ^tendril and a seedlifig. Whether the attributes are 
of the one kind or of the other, their relation to the substanc e 
i s one of identity m difference. Further, in the case of t wo or 
more attributes charact erizing a thing, sa y the whiteness and 
cowness of a cow, they are identical in so far as they are the 
same with thp rnw. but are different as a quality and a universal. 
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That is. there is substantial unity between them, and multi- 
plicity as attri butes . They a re both one and different, bu t frorr 
different standpoints. To speak thus of a thing as a one-many 
however, is only to characterize it from the positive side. Every 
thing has a negative side also m so far as it is distinguishable 
from others A rose may have its own colour, fragrance, etc , 
as its positive characteristics; but it is at the same time distinct 
from a lily Unless we apprehend a tiling m both these ways, 
the doctrine holds, we cannot be said to know it fully To be 
a thing, it must be definite , an d a mere positi ve description i s 
hot adequate to define it, for a thing can be truly known as 
that which it is only by being distinguished from that which it 
i s not . This is the 'meanmg of R u mania's saying "All things 
are positive from their own stan dpoint, but negative from that 
of others (sadasadalmaka) , ” 7 

The Mimamsa, like the Nvaya-VaEesika (p qy) , reacts 
t heTKeorvoT represen tative perceptio n It accepts six firamana s 
altogether Jncluding.perception , i nference a ndVei-bal testimony . 
We shall draw attention to certain important features of testi- 
mony in general and of scriptural testimony in particular, as 
understood in the present doctrine, before explaining the 
nature of the new pramanas acknowledged in it. That the 
Mimamsaka does not recognize what is described as “tran - 
s cendental perception” in the Nyava -VaEesik a system , we 
have already mentioned (p. 44). 

In a previous chapter (p. 98), we referred to a discussion 
respecting the nature of knowledge which occupies a large 
space in all controversial works on Indian philosophy. The 
discussion, to state it ver y briefly, relates to the question 
whether knowledge is presumably valid or invalid ^ There are 
adherents of both these views among Indian thinkers Thus 
t he followers of the Nvava-Vai§esika maintain' that the validit y 
o r invalidity of knowledge can be established only ah extra and 
th at, by itself, it vouches for neither. To repeat the illustration 
already given, the only means df finding out whether there 
is water or no, when we think we perceive it in front of us, is , 
by appealing to another experience. If it quenches our thirst, for 
instance, we may conclude that our knowledge is valid. In 
general terms, it is the successfulness of the practical activity 
t o which knowledge leads that determines its validity . Here 
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naturally one may raise the important objection that, if such 
be the mode of vahdating knowledge, its vahdity can never be 
finally established, for the knowledge which validates would 
itself require verification. The answer to this objection given 
m the Nyaya-Vaisesika is that, although strictly speaking this 
method of verifying knowledge through successful effort 
(samvadi-pravrth) becomes an infinite process, one or two tests 
of the kind at the mos£ are, in practice, sufficient and that 
often in matters of everyday experience no test at all is required 
The answer, based as it is on a purely practical consideration, 
is hardly satisfactory from the logical standpoint. By the easy 
manner m which the followers of the doctrine are satisfied, with 
the test, they seem tacitly to subscribe to the view thfit know- 
ledge is presumably vahd. 

The Buddhists think that the presumption r egar ding know- 
l edge is that it is false, and'-that we cannot take it as valid unless 
satisf actory evidence of it is forthcoming. It is this ultra- 
sceptical view- that explains why even the realists among them 
deny being to so much that is given m common experience 
(p. 79) and is accepted as real by so many philosophers J'he Mi- 
mamsaka holds the exactly opposite view, viz that knowledge 
by its very nature is valid. It comes into bemg solely with a 
view to acquaint us with objects, and to question its validit y 
will therefore be to question the very purpose of its existence . 
Doubtless it, not unoften, strays from truth But the reason for 
it is always found to be not in itself but in some outside inter- 
ference. The interference may be due to some defect in the 
means to or conditions of knowledge such as the senses, the 
presence of sufficient light and so forth. It is only when we 
suspect some such interference that we come to doubt the 
validity of a piece of knowledge and set about verifying it. 
Another circumstance that throws doubt on the same is when 
o ne item of knowledge, hitherto admitted as valid, is discovered 
to be in conflict with another . Then, and not till then, do we, 
t ry to find out which of them it is that is really valid. Thes e 
two, viz. (D^saspicion of defect in the means to and conditions 
of knowle 3 ge or, to state the same more generally, in its source 
and tefjhe contradiction of it by other knowledge engender 
doubt and suggest the need for investigation I n the absence 
of either of these reasons, k nowled g e is presumed to be true. 
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Here the Mimamsakas show a clearer appreciation of the 
realistic position than the adhe rents of the Nvava-Vai£esika 
w ho by holding that all knowledge alike needs validation , 
compromise their realism to a very considerable extent 9 
. The chief bearing of this discussion is on the. validity of the 
Veda; and there is a radical divergence between the Nyaya 
and the Mimamsa conceptions of it. To the Naiyayika, the 
k nowledge derived through the Veaa is, by itself, neith er 
valid nor invalid , and if he yet regards it as absolutely vali d , 
l Fis "because of the fact that God, the all-knowing and th e 
all-beneficent, is its author ( p ioi). This is in accordance with 
his theory of th e extraneous validity of knowledge In other 
words, there is nothing m the Veda as such to prevent our 
entertaining doubts about the correctness of its teaching. All 
verbal testimony, m fact all testimony, needs to be properly 
validated before being accepted (p? 98), although in practice 
we may not always resort to such proof The Veda, however, 
is necessarily valid since it proceeds from God, who is both 
wise and good in the completest sense of these terms. According 
to Kumarila also, who recognizes no God, the Veda is valid , 
but because, as knowledge, validity is inherent in it There is 
certainly such a thing as error, but neither of the two reasons 
for suspecting it is found in the present case. In the first place, 
there is no possibility of vitiation at the source, for the Veda , 
according to the Mimamsa, is not the work of any p erson, 
human or divine, and has therefore no source at alTT Slor is 
There any likelihood of our experience commg into conflict 
with its teachmg for, by hypothesis, it refers to supersensuous 
matters exclusively (p. 44b That is, the Veda is taken to teach 
. only truth because it is self-existent, and because the scope o f 
its teaching is strictly confined to matters beyond the reach of 
common human experience. In this latter respect, it satisfies 
his definition of valid knowledge (firama) which includes, as 
we shall soon see, the condition of novelty. 

The outcome of this view is the division of t he j^da into 
two parts, one of which ( vidhi) refers to supra-mundane affaire 
a nd has to be understood literally, and the other .( artha-vada ) 
which, roughly speaking, relates to matters of ordinary expe ri- 
ence. The latter carries with it no logical significance in the strict 
sense of the expression, for it merely reiterates facts otherwise 
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naturally one may raise the important objection that, if such 
be the mode of validating knowledge, its validity can never be 
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m the N yaya-Vaise sika is that, although strictly speaking this 
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{samvadi-pravrtti) becomes an infinite process, one or two tests 
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(p. 79) and is accepted as real by so many philosophers. The Mi- 
mamsaka holds the exactly opposite view, viz, that knowledge 
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view to acquaint us with objects, and to question its validit y 
will therefore be to question the very purpose of its existence 
Doubtless it, not unoften, strays from truth But the reason for 
it is always found to be not in itself but in some outside inter- 
ference. The interference may be due to some defect in the 
means to or conditions of knowledge such as the senses, the 
presence of sufficient light and so forth. It is only when- we 
suspect some such interference that we come to doubt the 
validity of a piece of knowledge and set about verifying it. 
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Here the Mimamsakas show a clearer appreciation of the 
realistic position than the adhe rents of the Nvava-Vm^siVa 
w ho bv holding that all knowledge alike needs validation , 
compromise their realism to a very considerable extent 9 
The chief bearing of this discussion is on the validity of thp 
Veda, and there is a radical divergence between the Nyaya 
and the Mimamsa conceptions of it To the Naiyayika, the 
knowledge derived through the Veda is, by itself, neith er 
valid nor invalid; and if he vet regards it as absolutely vali d. 
i FIs~because of the fact that God, the all-knowing and th e 
alt-beneficent, is. its author ( p ioi). This is in accordance with 
his theory of the extraneous validity of knowledge In other 
words, there is nothing m the Veda as such to prevent our 
entertaining doubts about the correctness of its teaching. All 
verbal testimony, in fact all testimony, needs to be properly 
validated before being accepted (p? 98), although in practice 
we may not always resort to such proof The Veda, however, 
is necessarily valid since it proceeds from God, who is both 
wise and good in the completes! sense of these terms. Accord ing 
to Kumarila also, who recognize s no G od, the Veda is valid . 
but because, as knowledge, validity is inh erent m it There is 
certainly such a thing as error, but neither of the two reasons 
for suspecting it is found in the present case In the first place, 
there is no possibility of vitiation at the source, for the Veda , 
according to the Mimamsa, is not the work of an y person, 
human or divine, and has therefore no source at aUT Nor is 
there any likelihood of our experience coming into conflict 
with its teaching for, by hypothesis, it refers to supersensuous 
matters exclusiv ely (p. 44) That is, the Veda is taken to tea ch 
only truth because' it is self-existent, and because the~scope o f 
its teaching is strictly confined to matters beyond the reach of 
common human experience. In this latter respect, it satisfies 
tiis definition of valid knowledge ( prama ) which includes, as 
we shall soon see, the condition of novelty. 

The outcome of this view is the division of the , Veda into 
two parts, one of which (vidhi) refers to suora-mun oa 5 e altairs 
and has to be understood lit erally , a nd the ot her , (artha-yada) 
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known to us already as, for example, when it says "Heat des- 
troys cold.” Where, however, statements in this part of the 
Veda contradict common human experience, it rightly holds 
that preference should be given to the latter. Only, since the 
Veda cannot give expression to what is false or irrelevant, such 
statements are not discarded but are interpreted liberally — 
as one might say in contrast, and related to some supersensuous 
matter taught in the context in question. Their purpose generally 
is to flatter man into the doing of good deeds or to frighten 
him out of evil ones. "The sacrificial post is the sun,” for m- 
tance, is a saying which occurs in the Veda Being a patent 
contradiction, the identity affirmed here, between the post and 
the sun is explained as merely a glorifying of the post with a 
view to commend the sacrifice in the performance of which it 
is utilized 10 Iq, other words, the contradictions that may be 
found in the Veda, are only J apparent ; and they cease to appear 
so, the moment we rightly interpret it . 

It is chiefly in connection with determining what portions fall 
under these two heads that the Mlmamsa lays down canons of 
interpretation, which are of great value not only to those who 
want to understand the Veda aright but also to all who are 
engaged m the work of finding out the exact import of fixed 
texts like legal codes This interpretative aspect of the Mlmamsa 
system or its treatment of the logic of language, as we might 
put it, is as important as the two already mentioned, viz. its 
ritualistic and philosophic ones. To state the purpose of revela- 
tion as interpreted according to these canons is, as has been 
recognized by Indian thinkers for a long time, to convey to 
us a knowledge of dharma and moksa which are the two supreme 
values of life (p, 44). Of these two values, the doctrine we are 
now considering is mainly concerned with the former 

Thus the central features of the Mlmamsa view of the Veda 
are~TiUthat it is self-existent or eternal, that it is concerned 
essentially with supersensuous matters anaMthat it includes 
portions Requiring to be interpreted not literally but liberally. 
This ingenious view is defended by a series of arguments into 
which it is not necessary to enter here. It will suffice to remark 
that they involve a good deal of scholastic subtlety and that 
the conclusion to which they lead is, on the whole, far from 
convincing to the modern mind 
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We may now briefly explain the nature of t he three new 
pramanas a ccepted by Kumarila : 

(i) Comparison (upamana) . It will b£ remembered that this 
'bramana, is recognized in the Nvava also, but we did not ex- 
plain it in dealing with that system, since it is not of much 
logical significance as conceived the/e (p 99). Its conceptio n 
h ere is different. I t consists in cognizing anew in an object, not 
p resented to the senses, similarity to an obiect which is bein g 
actually perceived Thus when a person sees a gaval and i s 
s truck with its similarity to a cow which is familiar to him, he 
is 'able to conclude therefrom that the cow also resembles a 
gayal This view supposes that the similarit y in the two cas es 
is numerically distinct . That is, it takes for granted that if 
A is similar to B, the similarity of A to B is not identically the 
same as the similarity of B to A. This pramana is not perception, 
since the cow, in which the similarity with the .gayal is found, 
is not perceived at the time of forming this judgement. It is not 
inference, for, if it were, it would mean that one of the two 
similarities mvolved was the sign or mark of another But 
neither can serve that purpose, for the similarity of the gayal 
to the cow is not, as a mark should be, in the cow which is the 
"minor term” or the subject of the conclusion; and the similarity 
of the cow to the gayal remains yet to be known at the time. 
Nor is it mere memory, for the simple reason that the similarity 
in question, by hypothesis, has not been previously apprehended. 
We may point out, however, that though this pramana is 
not syllogistic inference, it reduces itselt to what in mod em 
l ogic is described as ‘ ‘immediate inference by reciprocal rela - 
tions ” 

, (2) Presum ption ( arthapatti ) : This signifie s the discovery of a 
new fact~or the, postulation of a new truth, as the result of a 
contradiction between two other truths that are known to be 
well established. T o give an example , trivial in itself but typical: 
If we know for certain that A is alive but is not iiefiis house , 
we conclude that he is elsewhere. This really means the con- 
struction of a suitable hypothesis to account for the apparent 
discrepancy between two well-attested facts. That the conclusion 
so formulated is correct is quite obvious It is on this pramana . 
for instance, that the Mlmamsaka rests his belief in the survival 
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of the self after death . The Veda promises rewards for th e 
performance of va rious "rites ; but those rewards are of ten 
st ated to be reaped in a future fife, and not immediately after 
the sacrificial acts are over. Since the person who reaps the 
fruit of a good or bad deed cannot, according to the doctrine 1 
of karma, be other than the one that did it. _the Mimamsaka ' 
concludes that the self should survive the body . 11 Some Indian 
logicians, like the Naiyayikas, bring this pramdna under what, 
in modern terminology, may be described as “disjunctive 
reasoning.” It is deducible, according to them, from the 
disjunctive proposition “A person who is alive must be 
either in his house or outside it,” since no third alternative 
is possible 

(3) Non-a pprehension ( anupalabdh i ) . We have, so far, referred 
to five pramanas which are the means of knowing positive 
facts The absence of any one of them in regard to an object 
or an aspect of, it justifies, it is maintained, the conclusion that 
that object or aspect of it does not exist, provided that it is 
fit for being apprehended only by the pramdna in question and 
that all the conditions of apprehension, such as the presence 
of sufficient light in the case of ocular perception, are known to 
be satisfied Let us suppose that the required conditions are 
fulfilled in respect of a visible object, an umbrella in a room 
where it is expected to be found, and yet that it is not seen. 
We may then conclude, as in fact we actually do, that the 
umbrella is not there. When therefore all the five pramanas 
fail to present an object" (though it may be practically far from 
easy to know when this happens), Rumania holds that the 
absolute non-existence of it may be deduced. This is the sig- 
nifi cance of “non-apprehension', as a separate pramdna fo r 
knowing what are called “negative facts” (abhava ). 

It will be remembered that th e Nyaya-Vaisesika ascribe s 
the knowledge of the non-existence of a perceivable object to 
perception, and that of all others to inference (p. 96). The 
eye which ieveals an umbrella when it is presented to it, also 
reveals its absence when it is not so presented, assuming that 
every condition required except the presence of the object is 
satisfied. According to Rumania, this view is wrong, for it is 
impossible to think of the absence of a thing as m contact with 
a sensory organ — a condition which is admitted to be essential 
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to perceptioti. The mconceivability of non-existence bein g 
pe rceivable neceSsarily excludes the possibility of its being 
i nferable, since inference is eventually based upon percep - 
tion. Hence the need, it is argued, for recognizing a sixth 
framana. 

Here we may point out an important difference between the 
two schools of MImamsa The recognition of this framin g 
i mplies the recognition of "non-existence” ( abhava ) as a separat e 
category. But the Prabhakaras explain every form of non- 
existence in a positive manner (p 95). Thus they represent 
a table as the “mutual non-existence” of the chair (say), and 
the piece of wood out of which it is made as its "prior non- 
existence.” 12 They accordingly reject “non-apprehension,” and 
accept only the remaining five pramanas 13 As a consequence, 
they acknowledge but four out of t^e five categories admitted 
by Kumanla They add four more categories, making a total 
of eight; but it is not necessary to refer to any o[ them, beyond 
saying that the one-sided relation of samavaya, understood 
very much as m the Nyaya-Vaisesika (p. 89), is one of them. 
Its acceptance implies that the Prabhakaras regard su bst ance 
and attribute, and parts and whole," as quite different~arOTdd 
not form an identity in difference ( tdddtmva ) as Kumanl a 
holds . Their view is consequently radical pluralism like that 
of the Nyaya-Vaisesika. 

We have so far dealt with valid knowledge. But as not all 
knowledge is valid, we should indicate how the Mimamsaka 
explains error. But before doing so, it is desirable to state 
briefly h ow Kumarila defines truth According to him, knowledge.' 
to be valid) should not only corr espond to the giv en object as 
in the JNyaya-Vaisesika (p. 97), but should alsocontain an 
element ot novelty, that is to say, it must be in the nature of 
a discovery, and signify an addition to our knowledge — a 
point to whose bearing on the teaching of the Veda we have 
already referred more than once.. The res ult of so defin ing truth 
is to e xclude from the category of prama all knowledge pointing 
to what has been known before, including memory which 
presupposes former experience. This does not, however, mean 
that such knowledge is not serviceable or that its object is 
false, but only that the doctrine attaches no particular epis- 
temological significance to it 
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Rumania's explanation of error is nearly the same as tha t 
given in the chapter on Ille Rvava-Vaisesika He admits that - 
'in error, knowledge partly strays from t reality and so far mis- 
repres ents it {anyatha -khydti). This admission that knowledge 
may arise without a corresponding object, even when that 
object is no more than a phase — a quality or relation — is, 
however, not very satisfactory from the realistic standpoint, 
for it throws suspicion on the trustworthiness of knowledge 
as a whole One never knows in that case when it points to an 
existent object, and when not. To avoid this unwelcome position, 
Prabhakara devises a unique explanation of error w hich, what- 
ever may be said of its ultimate value, saves knowledge from 
such suspicion He substitu tes for Rumania's positive view of 
error a negative one (p. lib). That is, he explains error as one 
of omission ( akhydti) and mot as one of commission ianyalhIT’ 
khvati). 

The p ositioq of the Prabhakara school is briefly as follows: 
It mai ntains that knowledge never in volves a reference to 
anything that is not actually given. One of the illustrations 
givenm explaining this position, is a conch that is seen yellow 
by a jaundiced person. F or the sake of simplicity, we shall 
make a slight alteration in it by supposing that the conch is 
seen through a sheet of yellow glass instead of by the jaundiced 
eye, and that the fact of the existence of the glass is for some 
reason or other lost sight of Here we have, according to this 
view, the perception of the conch minus its true colour, viz. 
white, and the sensation of the yellowness alone of the glass. 
Th ey are two acts of knowing; but they quickly succeed each 
other, and we there fore miss the fact that they a re two. Each 
of them is valid so far as it goes, for neither the yellowness nor 
the cohcE~as~ suchJkjieg ated aft erwards whefi we discoyer tlie 
error But we overlook at first that they stand apart, and it 
is only this deficiency m our knowledge that is made good later 
when we find out our mistakg. Thus thje discovery of the so- ' 
called erfor only means a further step in advancing knowledge. 
It confirms the previous knowledge and does not cancel any 
part of it as false, so that to talk of “rectification of error” 
here is a misnomer In fact, there is no error at all in this view, 
in its usual sense of a smgle unit of knowledge. In other words, 
it holds that the mind mav fail to apprehend one or more as- 
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is the perception of the object presented, say shell, but as char- 
acterized only by features which it has in common with silver; 
and the other is the recollection of silver as a result of perceiving 
such features, but the fact that it is recollection is lost sight 
of at the time Hence there is a failure here also to notice that 
there are two jiidnas — perception and memory, and it is this 
deficiency m our knowledge which, as in the previous case, 
is made good later. 

There is no need, on this view, to verify any knowledge. 
All knowledge is true in the sense that no portion of what it 
reveals is contradicted afterwards, and to question whether it 
agrees with reality in any particular instance is therefore to ques- 
tion its very nature But truth being commonly distinguished 
from error, it is necessary to give some explanation of the distinc- 
tion. The so-called error maybe partial knowledge, but we cannot 
characterize it as such, for human knowledge is always partial 
in one sense or another. So another explanation is given, and 
it is indirect. Though all knowledge alike is incomplete inasmuch 
as it fails to grasp the features of a given object in their entirety, 
error is so from a specific standpoint, viz. a pragmatic one It 
is relatively incomplete and its relative incompleteness is deter- 
mined by reference to an extrinsic standard, viz. the fruitfulness 
of the activity prompted by it. In other words, that knowledge 
is true which works; and that which does not, is erroneous. 
Its success or failure is not regarded here as its test merely as 
in. the Nyaya-Yaisesika (p. 99), but as constituting its truth 
or error. Yet it should be noted that the explanation does not 
make the doctrine the same as modem pragmatism for, unlike 
it, it recognizes the absolute validity, epistemologically speaking, 
of knowledge so fax as it goes. In fact, Prabhflsara’s view 
represents a position which is the very reverse of modem 
pragmatism for it denies error, in the logical sense, completely. 
The adoption here of the pragmatic criterion is only for the 
purpbse of accounting for the commonly accepted distinction 
between truth and falsehood. 


pects of what is presented, but that it never misapprehends it 
and that all errors are therefore errors of omis sion 

A similar explanation is given in the ca se of a rope m istaken 
for “a snake, or a piece of shell mistaken for silver, only the 
two inanas involved in it are not both perceptual One of them 
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This theory merits commendation for its simplicity as well 
as for its complete consistency in explaining the logical char- 
acter of knowledge. But it is far from convincing. The indirect 
manner, for instance, in which it explains the familiar terms 
"true” and “false” is hardly satisfactory. Further, a purely 
negative explanation cannot account for error which, as a 
judgement, presents the tjyo elements m it as synthesized though 
they may be actually unrelated There is only a single psychical 
process, and the resulting knowledge includes a reference to 
a positive element, viz. the relation between those elements 
which is not given Er ror is therefore misapprehen sion, and 
not mere lack of apprehension. 


II 


The most important point for us to consider on the practical 
side of the tea'ching is the conception of dharma in the two 
schools. Its importance becomes all the greater since, in the 
absence of any recognition of God, the many changes con- 
stantly taking place m the world, if they are not to be explained 
on a merely naturalistic basis or as entirely fortuitous, should 
be accounted for solely by the operation of dharma and its 
opposite adharma. As understood here, the term dh arma stands, 
generally speaking, for Vedic rites or duties ofa religious kind. 1 * 
but it snouid be remembered that ethical conduct is not ex- 
cluded, b ecause moral pur ity is taken to be a necessary con - 
3 ition for a fruitful practising of ritual . The Vedas, as we have 
already stated (p. 37), will not cleanse the morally impure. 
Thus dharma may be more than morality but is not less. N or 
should we think that these activities are non-'social or pur ely 
individualistic for, though many of them may be prima rily 
i ntended to secure some good here or hereafter to the~age nt, 
they include others which, as pointe d out in an earlier chap- 
ter by ciUpg the instance of the five'daily" sacrifices (ma- 
hayajhas) (p. 39), stand for the practice of such important 
virtues as hospitality to guests. But dharma is conceived to 
yield its result mediately and not directly. The reason for this 
is that ceremonial acts signified by this term, bemg obviously 
transient, can have no direct causal connection with their result 
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which does not accrue immediately. He nce it is assumed 
th e acts give rise to some unseen effec t or invisible pote 
~{a£urva), which lasts till the appropriate fruit is reaped Sirnn 
effects, but of an undesirable kind, are assumed also m the case 
of adharma or prohibited acts like killing {pratisiddha-Karma) 
These unseen effects, which mediate between good and bad 
acts and their respective results off pleasure and pain, are 
supposed to abide in the self until they bear fruit. 

The two think ers agree m holding that it is the Veda, and 
the Veda alo ne, which determ ines what dh arma is They differ , 
however, from each other in the view the y take of itsT exact 
nature ; and the difference is of great consequence from the 
ethical standpoint. Before explaining it, it is necessary to draw 
attention to a distinction of importance in the actions prescribed 
in the Veda. Broadly speaking, th^re are two k i nds of deed s 
included under dharma as taught in the scripture s We have 
"already dwelt at some lengthupon one of themjp. 38), yiz.the 
“general" and the “specifi c” as they are called, which are both 
obligatory (nitya -k arnia) . The other" typ e of 'a ction, to wh ich we 
have made a p assin g re ference, is the optional (kaniya-karma ) , 
which one may or may not do (pT 37) According to Rum ania, 
a lthough it is the Veda that fo rmulates what is dharma, it 
a ppeals in commending it to man’s innate desire for his own 
goodby pointing to some welcome result such, for instance, as 
t he attai nment^ of heaven It means that the Vida cannot, and 
does not, generate desire. Its purpose is only to communicate 
to man a knowledge, otherwise unattainable, of certain means 
to certain ends ; but it leaves the question of choosing those ends 
entirely to him A lamp we hold in our hand when walking in 
darkness, shows the character of the ground we have to traverse ; 
but it leaves the 3 choice of the path we pursue to ourselves The 
promise of rewards, however, is restricted to the optional deec ls, 
and no fruit is specified in the Veda as regards the obligatory 
ones. Even in the latter case, Kujnarila assumes that a welctftn e, 
though negative, result affecting the agent is implied, viz, t he 
prevention of some future or the destruction of some past evil . 
I n other words, h e is of opinion that no voluntary action is at a ll 
conceivable without an appropriate motive 1 6 

The Prabhakaras, o n the other hand, contend that to appea l 
to a desirable result in order t o make dha r ma acc e ptable is to 
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divorce it from all that it stands for, and therefore affirm that 
t Ke~ ideal of dharma should be pursued for its own sake. The 
Veda gives ns no end, but merely prescribes what is tn hf done. 
IF is entitled to command action without commen d ing it. 
rfere we have the true imperative of obligation [niyogd] ; and 
it is this "ought ,” ancT not the cere mon ial act that is meant 
By dharma. That is to sat', dharma is an intrinsic value in this 
school and not merely an instrum ental one — a good in itself, 
and not what leads to it as in the other. It is easy to understand 
the application of this principle to obligatory duties for which 
the Veda, as just stated, assigns no specific fruit. But the school 
maintains the same standpoint even in the case of optional 
deeds. The reference to the fruit, such as the attainment of 
heaven, found in the Veda while prescribing them is explained 
as intended merely to define the class or type of persons to 
whom the behest is addressed and not as implying any emphasis 
on the result as such. Whatever good may result from such acts 
is looked upon as a mere consequence of them, and not as a 
motive to their performance. To express the same in terms of 
modem ethics, it is not at all necessary in conceiving of the 
right to separate it absolutely from the good. The two may well 
be associated with or related to each other, and yet right may 
be right in itself. 16 

It is clear that, though there are points of difference, more 
or less important, the conception of dharma here resembles 
that of the ‘'categorical imperative" put forward by Kant in 
the West . In both alike, deeds are to be done from a sense of 
duty and not from inclination. I t is necessary to add that 
Prabhakara’s teaching is not the sa me as that of the Gift, _for 
the latter commend Fthe pe r forman ce of„dnt y as a means to a n 
encT'(p. 5 5), Though that en d, viz. the purification of natural 
impulses, is very different from yielding to selfish inclinations. 

To judge from the character o f its teaching as set forth above, 
t her* ultimate ideal of fife, according to the Mimamsa, should 
be to readb heaven or achieve some equally desirable end in 
t he coming life, which is other than moksa as taught in the 
l lpanishads. S uch an ideal appears to have been advocated 
in it for a long time. A comparatively late, but quite authori- ‘ 
tative, writer says in so many words that the Mimamsa has 
nothing to- do with mok?a . 17 The same is also implied in the 
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subordinate position assigned to the Upanishads in some old 
works on the MTmamsa. This subordination is variously ex - 
plained. For instance, the Upanishads, according to some Mimam- 
sakas, spbtk of the s e lf so~much , not because it isF> 7 importance 
by Itself but because, being the agent in the doing of sacrificial 
deeds, it is so intimately related to dharma. They according ly 
protest ag a inst placin g self-knowledge above action, as the 
Tfedant ins generally do But the influence of the Upanishads 
gra dually assert ed itself ; and the old ideal ce ased to be coh- 
ceived as ultimate, and wa s replaced by that of moksa (p. 50). 
I t is not possible to say when exactly this change came about ; 
but it is found not only in Kumarila, but also in the standar d 
works of the school of Prabhakara Here we find a parallel to 
the synthesis of ritualism with the Upanishadic view of libera- 
tion, to which we alluded in dealing with the Kalpa Sutras 
(p. 39). The probable conclusion ti> be drawn from it is that 
there was all along a Vedic school of thought which insisted on 
the exclusive importance of rites or, to state it otherwise, the 
ultimacy of the ideal of dharma, but that it was finally superseded 
by the view of the supremacy of moksa. 

The conception of moksa here much resembles the conception 
of^ffuT same in the Nyaya-Vaisesika (p. 103) It is final escape 
from all the ills of life. The only divergence between the two 
schools, which may be noticed here, is that some among the 
followers of Kumarila seem to have maintained that it was a 
state not merely of absence of suffering but also of positive 
bliss 18 — a view which appears to be more in consonance with 
the general spirit of his teaching. As regards the discipline, 
however, there is an important difference from the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika, since the emphasis her e is on_ karma r ather than 
jMna or self-knpwledge as there (p. 10 4). A consequence of it 
is the reje ction of sahvnydsa which occupies a very importa nt 
place in thg other doctrines, not excluding the non-Vedic 
schools. Briefly the discipline consists in giving up optional 
and prohibited deeds, w hic h are the direct cause" oi future 
births, and confining oneself to th e doing~o 7 Thg' obligatory 
ones, w hose purpose is the removal of evil and whose neglect 
will therefore mean its persistence in one form or another. 
When thus the source of all future births is cut off, there result s 
automatically, at the end of the present life," t he resto ration 
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to the self of its intrinsic condition , which is moksa. The ideal 
signifies, so far as its achievement in this life is possible, the 
leading of an unselfish life fully occupied with the performance 
of social and religious duties as either directly taught or implied 
in the Veda. 



Chapter Seven 

VEDANTA: ABSOLUTISTIC 

* 

T HE indefiniteness of the teaching of the Upanishads, to 
which we drew attention in the first chapter (p 19), explains 
the necessity that arose for its systematization. Such an attempt 
can be traced already in the later Upanishads, 1 but it became 
more and more deliberate afterwards . It is the result of the finai 
sy stematization of this teaching that is called "Veda nta " The 
term occurs m the Upanishad s; but while it There means only 
“the final portion of the Vedas,” it has since come to signi fy 
the settled conclusions of the Veda taken as a w hole Accord- 
ingly the Vedanta, in its later forms, st ands for the teaching 
not merely of the Upanishads, together with the earlier portion s 
of the Veda, but also of other parts of the sacred literature such 
as the Bhagavadgita and the Visnu Purana which are regarde d 
a s reiterating and "a mpifying the Upanishadic doctrine. The 
doctrine thus combines In one harmonious whole Jhe results 
attained by alf previgul^rfhodQX Jhinkers, anTlsAherefore 
lookecTupon as the most perfect expression of .Indian, thought . 
We have already stated (p. 19) that a synthesis of the teachings 
on the practical side of the two main divisions of the Veda had 
been effected by the close of the Vedic period. The present 
synthesis, we should add, goes farther and includes their teaching 
on the theoretical side also. 

The systematization was, in all likelihood, effected m more 
than one Way; but the only attempt th at h as survived is 
represented by the Sutraof Badarayana i or the Vedanta Sutra 
■as it is comm only called. Tt„i» in four chapters, each divided 
into four quarte rs IbadasYor “sectio ns. In the current vie w 
the~tTpanTshads. the Bhagava dgitlTanS thi sl Shtra con stitute 
the triple basis oi the__Vedanta_ It Is greatly to be regretted 
that the Sutra is not clear in its teaching In fact it is, in its 
cryptic form, more ambiguous than the Upanishads or the 
Gita; and this has led to several interpretations being put upon 
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it. The consequence is that the divergences of viejv, originally 
prevalent, have reasserted themselves and continued in more 
or less the same form even after the composition of the Sutra. 
But we must not conclude from this that the various schools 
of Vedanta are altogether at variance with one another. So 
far as their practical teaching is concerned, the agreement is 
quite conspicuous. It is ngt so on the theoretical side, but even 
there the different schools concur about several points such, 
for instance, as the eternity of the self and the need for ac- 
quiring right* knowledge ( jnana ) for attaining moksa 
Broadly t he schools of Vedanta may be classed as eithe r 
absolutistic ^r theistic — t he former representing Brahman, th e 
ultimate reality, as an impersonal principle and the latter a s 
a personal God Each of these, it should be added, includes 
d ifferent’*^ ypes~ ofteachin g. The chief of them, taking bot h 
kinds into consideration, afe three known as Advaita, Visista- 
dyaita a nd Dvaita, predominantly associated respectively 
with the names o f bamk ara, Ramanuj a a nd M&dhv a. We shall 
confine our attention mainly to these three schools which are 
all living creeds to-day, and shall devote the present chapter 
to the absolutistic interpretation of the Upanishads. 


I 

, The vagueness of Upanishadic teaching is particularly in 
referen ce to the relation of Brahman to the individual soul 
o n the one hand, and to the physical universe on the otlie r' 
Though, as pointed out already (p. 19), statements about their 
identity are many and prominent, those distinguishing them 
are not altogether wanting The first problem’ to solve for any 
one attempting to systematize the teaching of the Upanishads 
is accordingly to harmonize these two s&ts of statements The 
most obvious wav of doing so is to attach equal value to both 
classes of statements and hold 'that the soul and the world are 
both.* identical with and different from Brahman. That wa s 
the view, for, instance, maintained by Bhartrprapanca {p 23) 
who Jlounshed~~before Samkara, and commented like him on 
the Vedanta Sutra and the Upanishads Brahman , according 
to him. is one - but its unity is such as includes variety! Its 
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conception is thus of a one-many. T he variety is due to the 
infinite number of selves that it comprehends as well as~ th e 
nu merous distinctions of the physical universe. But the variety 
iT~ on!ynmplIatnn~itr and becomes expiicitTn“"t Emprocess of 
cr eation (srs^yTCreation therefore means n ot the or igination 
of 'new things, but only the ar ticulation of the distinctions 
alre ady subsisting in BrahmanT In _other word s, this school 
resemble s tfifTSahkhva, except m so Taras it re gards the evo Lving 
prmople as being not the insenti ent Pra krt i. but the sentient 
and all-c ompre hens ive_Brahman (Bra hjn a-fian ndma-vdda) . Tfie 
i ndividual souI,~\ yhe n it wins ite ratio n, is not conse quently 
lost in Brahman . It conti nues, to _ retain its individuality, 
afidiought hat indi viduality must necessarily be very much 
transformed then._ yy, e np f , fL l\ b c watt c 1 1 

C The means to liberation m this view is neither adherence 
moral' and religious dutv'alohe uOr acquisition of right know- 
ledge alone, but a combination of both. The former helps the 
c ultivation of detachment by purging man oflns selfish impuls es 
( dsanga), and the latter leads to liberation bv disjp Tlin y his 
i gnorance ( avidyd ) r egar ding the ultim ate oneness of rea lity . 
Thisyview of a double discip line f^r att aining mo ksa, "exalt s 
karma to the rank o f a dire ct means to salvation, and thus 
makes it co-ordinate with philosophic knowledge This is the 
doctrine, i n its c hief form, of the combined pursu it of the good 
and tile true ( jndna-k arma-samuccay a) , as we may put it, for 
achieving self-perfection Oth er sch ools of Vedanta also utilize 
karma, as a means to release, but they assign tq.it as we shall 
see, a relatively subordinat S'placeTn the scheme of discipline". 
We may consequently conclude that in their attitude toward s 
karma, J/edantic^ystems like that of Bhartrprapanca come 
nearest to the Mimamsa /p 14a)'. ' 

Such a vidw results in a doctrine which, so far as its theoret- 
ical teaching is concerned, is by no means unknown in the 
history of .human thought. Roughly speaking, it may be de- 
scribed as Hegelian in its spirit; and it seems once to have 
been largely prevalent in India. But th^ adyenir*of S arhkar a 
thrust this view quite into the background, and it could .never 
be resus citat ed afterwards, although several attempts were 
made to do so by thinkers like Bhaskara (8^0 A.p.^and Vadava 
Prakaia (noo a.dT) Samk ara’s objection to it is tha t, in its 
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solution, viz, that Brahman and the jtva or the .universe am 
both identical: an T'differen t L the doctrine merely restatesTin a 
new form the problem to he solved. It Holds that creation means 
only the potential becoming the actual; but this distinction 
between the potential ancLthe actual is purely verbal, and does 
not reaD^splve the problem of causation. ThP view of thi s 
school is, that sameness {pbheda ) and difference ( bheda ), so far 
from be ing incompatibly, are intelligible only if taken togethe r 
(p. 131),' while Samkara maintains that' being mutually contra - 
dictory, they cannot be predicated of one and the same thing 
It makes the nature of the thing self-contradictory; and self- 
contradiction, acco rding" to him, point s Ho "falsity - In jrtheT 
words’^ rT unity and diversity be each an abstraction taken 
separately accordmg to the one school, their combination also 
is so according to the other. Reality is what transcends both 
and, at the same time, explains them. To cite an illustration 
which is as old as. the Upanishads: It is like the sun which ex- 
plains the phenomena of day and night, but at the same time 
transcends them in that it knows no night, nor even day in 
our sense of the term 

Samkara recognizes, qp we stated in speaking about the 
Upanishads (p. 23), t hat there are two streams o f thought in 
the Upanishads; but TuTTEinks that one of them, viz. that 
which affirms the reality of diversity, is only a concession to 
empirical modes of thought. All diversity be ing thus only c on- 
ditionally true, the only teaclnng'of th e Upanisha ds, according 
tolrnn, is that of unity. Since, however, there can be no unit y 
apart from variety, he does not describe his teaching as monism 
but only as ffiron-dualism” ^advattcCy Strictly speaking, it is 
therefore wrong to say, as it is now too common to do, that 
Samkara teaches bare unity. If he did, his Absolute would be 
“pure nothing.” But as Vacaspati says, he only denies the 
many but does not affirm the one. 2 

Great men, it has been stated, are of two classes. Some are 
absorbed so intensely in the solution of theoretical problems 
that their outer life becomes quite unimportant ; but there are 
others who enter fully into the practical struggles of the age 
in which they live, and yet succeed in making a contribution 
of permanent significance to the history of human culture 
Of these two classes, Samkara belongs to the second He was a 
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great reformer; and the direction which he gave to his genera- 
tion in matters social and religious, continues to guide the 
life and regulate the conduct of millions of people even now 
after the lapse of many centuries He was, at the same time, a 
great thinker also who, though not claiming to have done any- 
thing more than elucidate what was already there in the 
Vedas and Vedic tradition, was virtually the originator of a 
new movement in philosophy 

It is a great pity that the exact period when such a great 
thinker lived and worked is not known Usually he is 
to about the close of the eighth and the 
century (788-820 ^ a d. 1 . and the date may be taken as correct 
within the limits of a hundred years In all hi s works, he sub- 
scribes himself as_ji pupil of Govinda who himse lf, according 
to tradition, was a. pupil of Gaudapada. Unlike Govinda , 
Gaudapada has left behind him a vfo rk, known as hhKdrikd, 
p robably the fi rst sys temati c treatise on Adv a ita, as u nde r- 
stood in the school of Saarhkara . It is described as a commentary 
on the Mandukya Upani shad; but really it is much more, and 
contains the basic principles of the doctrine as later expounded 
by Samkara. Samkara is stated to l^ve died at the age of 32. 
The vastness of the work he did in this short period shows 
that it is not length of life that explains the work a man does 
so much as the depth of conviction by which he is actuated. 
Many works, both in verse and prose, are ascribed to him; 
but it is almost certain that several of them welenot written 
by him All that we can definitely say is that most oithe com- 
mentaries ascribed to him, like those on the Vedanta^ Sutra, 
and on nearly all the classical Upanishads, are by him. The 
Ufiadesa-sahasri, w hich is an independen t exposition of "the" 
aavaitic do^triae , and probably a few. other works of the 
samedype arealso his. ‘j&U&l VC Id-Vp C b ^ 

shown by his criticism of Bhartrprapanca, $amkara 
regards a lldiversity_as bei ng an illusion hmthvd). But it is very 
important to grasp correctly thb significance of so describing it. 
$amkara 's conce ption of the real (sat) is that of eternal bein g.. 
Eihd Brahman is the sole reality of that type. S imilarly, his 
"concept ion of the unreal (asat) is that of absolute nothing. The 
world, in all its variety, _is neither of the one ,type._nor-Qf the 
other It is not real in this sense, for it is anything but eternal. 
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Nor is it unreal in the, sense defined, for it clearly appears to 
us asno non-entity c arp Nobody, as it is j tated in ad vaiticwnrks _ 
has ever seen or is e ver going to see a hare's horn or a barren 
woman’s son" They are totaHy non-existent. Fur t her it possesses , 
unlike non-entity, practi cal effi ciency o r has value, ~ being 
serviceable in life. This is th e reaso n why the wo rld is described 
i n Advaitants - other than th e real and Thg~uhreal ( sada sadvU- 
ahsand) or as an ill usory a ppearance. The serpent that appears 
where there is only a rope is" neither exisfent nor, non-existent. 
It is psychologically given [-prasiddha ] , but can not be logically 
established ( siddha ), In other words, the th ings of the worldh" 
though not ultimately real, ar e yet of a certain orderof reality.' 
They are appearances, in the sense that they depend for 
their being uporf some' higTte-T reality. Tjhe “serpent, ”~IoF 


examp le, p oints to the existence of the rope; a nd the~dep~eir- 
dence 'i 5 ~tme-sided, _ fGr while the disappearance of the rope 
necessarily means the disappearance of the serpent, the re- 
verse does non hbkrgoocr All admit that the nam e (nama) 
with w hlchT w e label a thi ng i s conventi onal ;' the ^'what” 
"also Ts~fKe~ same 'according Jto Sa riikara, (p. 24)'. 
The only_tme reahty -is.that which und erlies this coiiyenBohal 
partTcuIafity of comm on th ings. ~ 

’^Vhile this is the general conception of the physical world 
m Advaita, that of the individual self is very different. Before 
explaining this difference, it is necessary to draw attention to an 
important distinction between two types of illusion in common 
experience . A person may fancy that he sees a serpenFaFa 
distance, while closer scrutiny reveals to him that it is only a 
rope. The latter or correcting knowledge, like practically all 
knowledge of the kind, affirms the existence of something ; but 
it contradicts the object as which (i.e., serpent^ th^t something 
appeared before. He says to himself or feels when he discovers 
his error - “It is a rope, not a serpent.” Again a person looking 
at a white conch through a sheet of yellow glass, of whose 
existence he is not aware, takes it to be yellow (p. 144). But a 
suitable change in his standpoint will disclose to him that the 
yellowness belongs to the glass and not to the conch. Here 
also, as in the previous case, the later knowledge affirms the 
existence of some reality; unlike it, however, it does not deny 
the object as which it appeared, viz the conch, but only an 
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aspect of it— its yellowness. He still sees it as a couch, bat c.a5y 
adds that it is white and not yellow. The i llusion in the hist 
c ase consists in mistaking a given object for another 7 that' If nof 
gi ven; in the s e cond, it c onsists me rely in atfedbatiagTo^iis 
o bject which is given, a feature that does not really beEsngfto 
i t, though it also is presented at the time. But for the inter- 
position of the sheet of glass (upaShi) to which the yellow 
actually belongs, there would be no illusion at all in the latter 
case. 3 

No w these types of illusion serve to illustrate the difference 
in the manner in which, ac co rding to Samkara, one and the 
same Brahman cSmes to app ear both_as the world and as ilie 
i ndividual self f jiva) . It gives rise to the illusion of the world, 
as the rope does to that of a serpent in our first example. 
The ultimate truth, as realised by a jivanmukta, denies the 
world while affirming the underlying reality of Brahman which 
is given in all presentations as positive being (sat) and with, 
which we may therefore be said to be constantly, though not 
consciously, in touch. The individual self, on the oth er hand, 
is not ill usory m this sense It is Brahman itself appearing 
through medliTor l imiting adjuncts ( u padhi ) like the internal 
organ (antak-karana) which, we may state by the w r ay, are all 
eleme'flts" perffiinuijg to the physical world and, as such, are 
illusory. Or, to stat e the same otherwise, the individual self 
w hen seen sub specie «efer? u'Mzs,_ji£-Bjahman-itself. When tins 
facf is reallzed in one’s own experience, what is denied is_n .dk 
the Jiva as a spiritual entity, but only certain aspects of it, 
such as its finitude and its separateneis "from other selves. Its 
conception may thereby become protoundlyTrahs7o7ined, but 
the important point is that it is not negated (badhita) in the 
" same way in which the physical world is It is, on the other 
handy reaffirmed, .though only as Brahman. We cannot there- 
fore say that the individual self is false (mithvd). as we may 
that t he world is false . We cap only say that it is not truly 
the agent', tiie enjoyer, etc! “ " 

This differ ence“mTEe~ explanation has a vital bearing on 
the Advaita doctrine, and 5amkara consequently lays particu- 
lar emphasis on it. It brings out clearly what is meant by 
t he identity of the jiva an d Br ahm an winffi'isdf TunT^^ 
importance to the doctrine. The_jiva is not falsg or illu sory 
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as the world is , for, if it were, there \v;ould‘bc none to be saved 
and the whole teaching of the Upanishads would then - be 
nullified. S alvation implies survival. The liberated ilv a is no t 
thus lost in Brahman . But, at the same time, it should be 
remembered that it would not be quite correct to say that 
it is preserved, for it is only as Brahman that it continues 
to be, losing its limitations which are all false. These limi- 
tations, which are really of its empirical adjuncts, appear trans- 
ferred to it as, in our seqond example of illusions, the yellow- 
ness of the glass appears transferred to the conch We may 
thus take the ego as an appearance of Brahman in the second 
degree, and not in the first as the physical wo. Id is. The notion 
of the ego is accordingly that of a complex (visisia ) , and points 
not only to an element which is identical with Brahman but 
also to limiting adjuncts like the internal organ. 
r We now know the advaitic world-view in general. Brahma n 
is the so le reality, and it appears both as the objective universe 
' and as the individual subject. T he former is an illusory mani- 
festation of Brahman, while the latter is Brahman itself 
appearing under the limitations which form part of that il- 
lusory universe. There are certain important concepts of 
Advaita, whose nature we should next consider, but before 
doing so, it is desirable' to refer briefly to the explanation 
I given in it of causation 

So far, we have come across two views of it, viz. t he theories 
of creat ion ( p. 87) and of evolution or transformation (p . 109'f 
advocated respectively m the Nyaya-VaiSesika and the 
Sankhya-Yoga. The advaitic view, as may be expected, is 
that the conception is wholly empirical and is without~any 
ultimate significance . It will be better in explaining this position 
to begin by pointing out that of these two views t)f causation , 
t he advaitin prefers the latter . That is, he is totally averse 
to admitting that anything can come into being anew. If the 
pot were once non-existent, and therefore altogether unrelated 
to the lump of clay from whicli it is made, it might as well be 
produced out of anything; and there would then be no need 
to seek; for particular material causes, as we actually find it 
necessary to do, to produce particular effects. Hence th e 
material cause and effect cannot be two separat e things, but 
should form an identity m difference. This view, however, is 
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only provisionally correct, according to Advaita, that is, so 
lortg as we restrict our attention to the empirical sphere . 4 
Finally, however, Brahman is the source of al l, and neither 
the pot nor its material cause, which as parts of the empirical 
world are false, can be in actual relation with it. The relation 
between the lump of clay and the pot, which are equally ap- 
pearances, may be actual, but that bgtween Brahman and the 
pot or the clay should necessarily be false The causal relation 
holds between one phenomenon or appearance and another, but 
not between phenomen a and reality. This is the meaning of 
saying that, according to Advaita, the conception of causation 
is empirica l and ^as no ultimate significance. Beli ef in it, no 
doubt, forms an important implication of all practical hfe, but 
it is not logically defensible. It may appear that, while the 
notion of effect may be illusory, the notion of cause is real so 
far at least as Brahman, the ultimate source of everything, is 
concerned. Strictly, however, this way of putting it also is 
wrong, since the concept of cause is relative "and cannot be 
retained when the concept of effect has been set aside. In this 
view then, Brahman, though it is the ground of the entire rea lm 
of causes and effects, tran scends that realm; and the principle 
of causation does not accordingly a pply to it. 

T he above view of causation is known as vivarta-vada or 
“the doctrine of false transform ation or o f apparent change.” 
The pot, in our example, is only an appearance or change, 
as it were, of its ultimate source, viz. Brahman, as the illusory 
serpent is of the rope. It is desirable to distinguish further 
between actual and apparent change. Actual change ( -barinama ) 
signifies that when a particular thing is destroyed , _it__dogs 
noTdlsappear entirely. A rope when pulled to pieces remains as 
fibresTApot^ when broken, exists as potsherds In app arent 
transformation ( vivarta ), o n the other hand, t he d isappe arance - 
is com pl eter~ When the illusion of “serpent” is overcome, 
there will be nothing of it left, It remains only to add that th e 
j iva is not an e f fect in either of these senses. It is p not a real 
transformation, nor even an illusory appearance ox Brahman, 
so that no principle of causation is at all involved there. If 
we yet speak of the individual self as born, we only mean that 
its adjuncts like the physical body come into being and not 
the spiritual element in it. Hence^the jiva is described as 
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beginningless ( anadi ). It is, as already indicated, Brahman 
appearing in an empirical dress 

To take up now the consideration of the important conce pts 
of Advaita . They are four in numbe r — on e bein g a concept of 
na ture, as we may term it; and the remaining three, conce pts 
of spirit 

(i) Maya — We have stated that the external world is unrea l, 
but it is not therefore to be taken as chaotic. From the empirical 
standpoint, it is a cosmos; and Ss amkara speaks of it in mor e 
than one place as exhibiting spatial, tempo ral and causal 
order. ^ That it ls incessantly undergoing change is obvious. 
The change, however, is not total, and involves a persistent 
element. These two circumstances suggest that it is a unit y 
in diversity . And, if it be so, it admits of being thought of in 
two stages — one in which the diversity is latent and the other 
m which it is manifest. Utilizing the terminology of the 
Sankhya-Yoga," we may designate the former phase of it’ ini 
which _ the element of unity is prominent but not that of 
diversity, as Prakrti The latter phase, in which that element 
is obscured by diversity, is what we all know to be the every- 
day world. But this physical world does not exhaust the 
universe. There is a spiritual element also in it which is the 
self or atman. S o farTthe explanation is similar to that given 
in the Sankhya-Yoga (p. 114) At this point, however, a 
divergence appears between the two doctrines; and it is in 
regard to the relation between spirit and matter, constituting 
the universe as known to us. We shall now explain the exact 
nature and consequences of this divergence. 

The Sankhya-Yoga, it will be recalled, fails to explain this 
relation satisfactorily (p. 116). The Advaita* definitely denies 
t hat there can be any relation at all between two such" dis- 
p arate entities as spirit and matter . But at the same time, 
,it cannot be forgotten that our investigation of experience 
leads us to the conclusion that they are not only .together 'Mr 
are often identified with -each other as implied, for example, 
when a person says “I am walking.” Here the act of walking 
is obviously a feature characterizing the physical body; and 
yet it is predicated of the person’s self which is spiritual The 
only explanation conceivable is that their association must 
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be a mere appearance or, in other words, that the relation 
between them is ultimately false 5 amkara tceats-of. this, .poi nt 
in h is celebrated preamble t o the commentary on t he Vedan ta 
Sutra , which is very brief and is written m what may be de- 
scribed as his “shorthand style.’’ “ The self or t he T-elementV*' 
he says there, “is so oppo sed to the not-self or the ‘ Thou- 
element’ that they can never be _predica.ted, of each other ” 
A necessary corollary to this conclusion is that one of the 
relata is unreal. Both, of course, cannot be regarded as unreal, 
for in that case, since all the three elements — the two relata 
and the relation — become false, and since the idea of falsehood 
necessarily points to a standard of truth, we shall have to 
postulate another reality from the viewpoint of which we 
declare them to be false (p. 81). Th e advaitin ther efore takes 
for granted that it is matter. wh.icTi~is false The other alte?^ 
native would result m materialism, ,y/hose untenability we have 
already seen (p. 59). 

T his is the reasoning_ h.v~which. the -Adv-aita -arri v es - at th e 
r esult, already mentioned, that the physical world is only a n 
appearance; and in this consists its fundamental difference 
from the Bankhya-Yoga. It foll ows that its causal phase , 
viz. Prakrti also is false or. in advaitic terminology, “other 
than real and unre al” {sadasadvilak$ana) . It is called Maya 
i n this doctrine: but the term Prakrti may be applied to it, 
so long as we do not forget that it is here neither real nor 
independent of spirit as in the Sankhya-Yoga. That is to say , 
if Maya explains the world, we have to seek for the exp lana- 
tion of Maya itself beyond it. It may be unique in that it is 
neitherTeal nor~unreal. but it is not ultimate , and that entity 
which explains it is spirit. W e find it sometimes stated m modem 
works dn Advaita that the principle of Maya is inexplicable, 
and that the doctrine therefore confesses its inability to ex- 
plain the nature of the world. But it should be clear from the 
above that it is not "inexplicable” in this sense, but that it 
is only notjce//-explanatory. V^e may add, before leaving this 
topic, thaai pie evolutes of Maya here are more or fess the, sam e 
as "those oP Trakrti in t he Sankhya-Yoga. 6 

~[2,yErahman — We began by representing Prakrti as the 
source of the physical universe, and have arrived at the con- 
clusion that that source, being unreal, necessarily implies a 
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ground, viz spirit. This spirit, which is the ultimate basis 
of everything, is what Brah man or the advaitic Absolute 
signifies Whatever reality The wo rld ma nife st s is derived from 
It Hence liTnegating the world, we are only denying its eioi^ 
Iteiice apart from or independently of Brahman. To state the 
same in alternative phrase, the world is not a part or phase 
of Brahman but an appearance of it We may accordingly 
say that the world is air actual change of Maya or that it is 
a change, as it were, of Brahman. The point^fthTs distinc tion 
is~ that w hile Maya is conceive d aj_really undergoing change 
in the process of manifesting the world^ Brahman in the~same 
pr ocess is~conceived~a¥ remaining changel ess. We may, for this 
r eason, loo k upon Brahman also as the causi* of the universe. 
though only in the sense in which a rope is the cause of the 
serpent in our example of 'illusory experience. Just as ther e 
would be no se rpent without the rope, there wou ld be no 
workfor Maya 'without spirit. In fact, spirit is the only reality , 
all else being either Maya or its transformation:; Although 
the universe cannot be explained without it, Brahman in 
it self is devoid of unity as well as diversity, which are the 
c haracteristic features' of t he emp irical world Ity transcends 
n il empirical attributes as taught in the famous Upam shadic 
formul a ‘‘Not this, not this ” (netineh J Hence it is regarded 
as devoid of qualities or featureless ( nirguna ) . 

Here naturally arises the question whether such an entity 
is nqt a sheer abstraction. Samkara recognizes the force oi 
this objection It is, indeed, the very objection he seems tc 
have raised against a certain other monistic view (sattadvaita)' 
of Upamshadic teaching which was m vogue in his time, viz 
that Brahman is umversal Being Saariikara’s monism differ ; 
f rom it in that it views the ultimate reality not a s objective 
‘but as id entical at bottom with the individual self ( atmddvaita ) 
■ This altered conception secures the maximum certainty tc 
J Ke reality of Brahman, for nothing can possibly carry greatei 
fceirtitud^f ^t^ H’^HI^n one’s be lief in the existence of oneseh 
(p, 22). n^man , 1 ' it has been said, "may doubt of many 
t hings, of anything else; but he can never doubt of his own 
being,” for that very act of d oubting would affirm its ex is tence .^ 
If ~TT thus eventually through somethin g in ours elves that, 
according to Samka ra, we are able t o judge of reality and un- 
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reality. Such a view does not mean that the self is known 
t(\us completely. Far from it. But, at the same time, it does 
not remain wholly unknown, being our own self — a fact which 
distinguishes the advaitic ultimate from not only the universal 
Being referred to above, but also (to mention a Western 
parallel) the thmg-in-itself of Kant. We should also remember 
in this connection that what is meant by speaking of Brahman 
as featureless is that it transcends the distinction between 
su bstance and at tribute, and not that it is a substanc e ber eft 
of attributes . 

(3) Saguna-brahman • We thus see that Brahman and May a 
may each be represent ed as the cause of t he universe, though 
i n different senses If now 3 we choose to look upon them as 
together constituting the source of the world, their blend or 
combination becomes what is known as the qualified ( saguna ) 
Brahman, comprehending all the diversity of experience, 
including the experiencing selves - In this sense, Brahman may , 
like Maya, be conceived m two stages — as sause a nd effec t. 
I n the former, diversity is latent, while m the latter it is 
manifest. But, mingled as Brahman thus becomes with the 
falsity of Maya, it perforce descends to the phenomenal level,' 
and is consequently designated the lower ( apara ) Brahman 
to distinguish it from the higher {para) It then forms the cos- 
mic parallel of the individual self or the ego Each is Brahman 
itself with an unreal adjunct, only the adjunct is all-compre- 
hensive in one case, while it is finite in the other. The finite 
adjunct of the individual self is sometimes designated as 
avidya to contrast it with the cosmic Maya of the qualified 
Brahman. In this view, Mava is the whole of which the many 
avi dyas, associated with the individual selves, ar e parts or 
phases. Just as„the whole Universe is the effect of Maya, the 
portions" of the universe which constitute the accompaniments 
of an individual self, like the physical body and the internal 
organ, are regarded as derived from the avidya of that par- 
ticular self/Whatever distinction there appears to be between 
the ego and the qualified Brahman or between ipne ego and 
another, is entirely due to these differing adjuncts. In them- 
selves, the egos are not distinct from one another or from the 
qualified Brahman This identity of denotation of the two 
te rms (p 21), jiva and the qualified Brahman, while their 
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connotations are different, is the advaitic interpretation of 
"That~"th ou art'’ (Ta/ ~tvam asi ). It does not mean, as it is so 
often represented" to do, that man and the qualified Brahman 
or God (to use a term which we shall soon explain) are as 
such one Such an attitude is as blasphemous, according to 
Advaita, as it is according to any religion or purely theistic 
doctrine 

0 

The qualified Brahman, il personified, becomes the Go d 
or Isvara of Advaita. L ike it, God also may be represented as 
Ihe cosmic parallel to the finite individual self, the distinction 
between them being entirely one of adjuncts. The consequence 
of this distinction is that God remains untopched by any of 
the evil consequences of association with a. finite adjunct, 
such as narrow love and hate. It is attachment which implies 
preferences and exclusions, but God, being equally attached 
to all, is really detached. There is a Sanskrit verse which say s 
“One should give up attac hmen t , but it that~ 5 e noFpossible . 
o ne mgHFcultivat e it, bu t it should be equal attachment for 
all.” 9 In the la nguage of popular religion, God is represented 
a s the creator of the universe, and Maya as the power (sahti) 
that helps him in cre ating it. In this form, he becomes the 
material as well as” the efficient cause of the universe (p. 30), 
and is sometimes spoken of as the great Magician who brings 
forth out of himself the whole spectacle of the universe. The 
point of the comparison with a magician is that he is in no 
way deluded by that spectacle as others are, for there is in 
his case a never-failing realization of its actual character; 
and this is the reason why, as we stated above, evil does not 
touch him. What, however, is really ultimate, we must not 
forget, is the Absolute, and neither the qualified Brahman nor 
God. These conceptions are hke stepping-stones to the weaker 
among the disciples in rising to a true conception of the ultimate 
reality. 10 

(4) Jlva: We have already spoken of the jiva or the ego in 
its relation to Brahman and the world, and there is not much 
to say about it now. L ike the qualified Brahman or God, the 
e go also is complex in its character, being a blend of the sel f 
a nd~ the not-self . The latter element is avidya, which corres- 
po nds to M 5 y 5 in the case of the qualified Brahman It is, as 
we'might put it, the individual’s share of Maya or Maya in 
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miniature. But this description applies literally Only to the 
state of deep or dreamless sleep. In the state of dream, the 
jiva is associated not with avidya as such, but chiefly with its 
off-shoot of the internal organ ( antah-karana ); and, in the state 
of waking, with the physical body also which is likewise de- 
rived from avidyd. Though both the jiva and God are alike 
complex in character, there is, as we fyave seen, a vast difference 
between them. The two elements in it are wrongly identified 
with each other implicitly, if not explicitly, in the one case, 
while they are not in the other. From this wrong identification 
arise all the confusions and troubles of life It is in this complex 
form that the £>lf functions as a subject, so that the illusion or 
false identity of the self and the not-self is prior to all forms of 
experience Indeed, it is a necessary precondition of it. It is this 
complex entity again, which presupposes avidyd or ignorance, 
that transmigrates — a fact which ifnplies that liberation, which 
depends upon the overcoming of ignorance, is transcending 
the notion of the ego. Thus, paradoxical, as ivr may seem, man, 
truly to be himself, must get beyond himself 
The above explanation will enable us to understand the 
advaitic conception of the saksm or "witness,” which much 
resembles that of Purusa in the Sankhya-Yoga (p. 115). It is 
the pva viewed in its true character — not as one with or even 
as related to any of its adjuncts, but as aloof from all of them. 
It is thus pure consciousness, the "seeing light,” and is vir- 
tually the same as Brahman We may describe it as the trans- 
cendental ego to distinguish it from the jiva or the empirical 
ego. When we say that it is consciousness, the saksin should 
not be confounded with knowledge as it is familiar to us. The 
latter (vrtli-jndnd) , being a state of the jiva or subject, neces- 
arily appears under the limitation of the fitful internal organ 
and therefore changes with it, but the former, being con- 
sciousness in itself (svarufia-jnana) , never does, for all change 
as understood here is for consciousness and not in conscious- 
ness. (When therefore we speak of knowledge as arising or 
disappearing, weTnean only the changes in the internal organ 
which! is wrongly identified with the witness The witness is 
thus the impl ication of empirical thought. It is involved in all 
such thought, but is not identical with it. Its existence is 
deduced from the principle that what knows must be other 
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than what is known — a principle which shows that self-con- 
sciousness, as explained by thinkers like Kumarila (p. 133), 
is a contradiction in terms. Nothing, it is said, can be the 
subject a s well as the object of one and the same act ion. The~ 
eye can see other th ings, but not i tself. The finger’s end can 
touch other objects, but not itself. It is, no doubt, true that 
we speak of knowing ourse lves : but then we mean only th e 
jiva which includ es no n- spiritual or knowable elements like th e 
body and_the internal organ . I n reality, it i s not t he "I” but 
the “me” that wejenow The true self cannot b e k nown; but 
it doe s not therefore rema in unreahzedjjor it is self-revealing 
I n fact, it can never be who ll y suppresse d. y 1 

The advaitin acce pts the t heory of represent at ive perception , 
and his explanation of the process of perceiving is much like 
that given in the Sankhya-Yoga (p 120). He also, like the 
other Vedantins. believ es r ln the self- validity of knowledge 
following the lead of the Mimamsaka s; but in his view of 
error, he entirely differs from the doctrines we have so far 
considered. He accepts an objective factor or counterpart in 
all knowledge co mpletely corres pon di n g to its content, and error 
is ncTexception to this rule. T hat is to say, all knowledge as 
su ch points to an ob j ect beyond it . But the object of Dlusfon, 
he holds, is of a different status from that of valid knowledge, 
for it is sublated afterwards unlike the latter The illusory 
serpent is sooner or later discovered to be merely a rope; but 
empirical objects like tables and chairs or mountains and 
rivers are not sublated in the same way O rdinarily speaki ng, 
they exist prior to their being known, and continue to do so 
afterw ards. An illusory obiect. orf the offier hand, endures 
only as long as its knowledge lasts. It comes into being along 
with its knowledge, and disappears along with it. The two are 
thus coterminous. But though illusory objects cannot be 
accepted as real because of such sublation, they are not unreal, 
for they clearly appear to us to be out there; .and the totally 
non-existent cannot obviously” make itself .known. That is, 
they cannot" be viewed as either real or unreal ( sadasadvila - 
k$ana). Hence the advaitic theory of error is described a s 
the ap prehensio n of the inexpressible” {anirvacamya-khy ati) - 
wher e the word "inexpr essib le ' ' stands for_vdiat cannot be 
exnressed in terms of being or non-being 
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T here are thus two ord ers or being, of which we may take 
t he real serpent and the false as examples If to this we add 
what forms the common ground of them both, viz Brahman. 
w e have the t hree orders of reality usually mentioned in 
adv aitic works Of them. Brahman is real in the only tru e 
sense of the term ( fidramdrthika) . O bjects like the ro pe are 
e mpirically so ( vyavahdnka ) becauss, although by no means 
permanent, they endure in some form (say, as fibre if not 
as rope) so long as we view them from the standpoint of common 
experience The being of the serpent, seen whe re t here is only a 
rope, is described as illusory (f>ratibh asika ) ; and its distin- 
guishing mark % that it vanishes entirely, when the illusion 
is dispelled The distinction between the latter two kinds of 
reality may be explained m a different way also The illusory 
object is given only in individual experience. When one is 
mistaking a rope for a serpent, others may be seeing it as a 
rope Hence such objects may be described as “private ” 
The empirical object, on the other hand, is “public” inasmuch 
as its existence, speaking in the main, is vouched for by others 
also. The description of the illusory object as “private” does 
not mean that it is subjective as in the Yogacara doctrine 
(p. 166) for, as we have just stated, it is other than knowledge. 

From this view of error, we can find out the advaitin' s 
co nception of truth. According t o th e desc ription just given, 
knowledge is tru e when no part of its conte nt has to be dis- 
carded as false or, in other wor ds , when it is not contradicted 
by the rest of our experien ce, but harmonizes with it. This 
s ignifies that it is non-co ntradiction or coheren ce with other 
kn owledge which makes it true, a nd not correspondence with 
reality . The rejection of the correspondence hypothesis does 
not mean the denial of the view that knowledge points to an 
object outside corresponding to it. It only means that since 
all knowledge, as pointed out above, equally satisfies the con- 
dition ^of agreement with an objective counterpart, corre- 
sponciince cannot l?e regarded as a distinguishing mark of 
truth/ But coherence, while it may ordmanly serve as the 
mark of truth, cannot finally be regarded as sufficient, since 
there may be more than one set of such truth The world of 
science, for instance, forms one truth-system; and the world 
of art, say, that of Shakespeare’s Othello or of Scout’s Ivanhoe, 
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is another. They are relative, and what is true in one of them 
may not be true in another. T he u ltimate truth should m- 
clude all such truths, and explain them either directly (e g , 
in t he case of the world of science) or, at least, indirectly by 
s erving as their eventual basis (e.g.. in the case of the world o f 
a rt) as the rope explains the false serpent. It should t herefor e 
sa tisfy not only the criterion of coherence, but sh ould also 
b e comprehensive. That truth is the unity of all exis tence . 
‘ ' All this, verily, is Brahman,” ( Sarvam khalvidam Brahm a . ) 

But it should be added that this is only to express the nature 
of ultimate truth from the empirical standpoint, for the notion 
of coherence implies the reality of diversity, ’vvhile, according 
to Advaita, all variety is finally false From the ultimate 
s tandpoint, the truth must thus be the ground of which the 
whole of this diversity is an appearance, viz Brahman At 
this point, the distinction between truth and reahty disappears 
like all other distinctions; and it may be viewed as either, 
according as we “Choose. I n the terminology of th e U pamshads 
(p 22I . it is being ( satva 1 and, at the same time, knowledge 
( jnana ) The difference m name is due to the difference in our 
approach to it. In itself, the Absolute transcends being as 
well as knowledge, as famihar to us, while explaining them 
both The unity of all existence, postulated above as the high- 
est of empirical truths, thus reduces itself in the end to the 
sole reality of spirit — a result which is the same as the teaching 
of “That thou art” and "All this, indeed, is Brahman.” The 
only difference between them is that while the approach to 
the absolute reahty is from the objective side in the one case, 
it is from the subjective in the other. Though truth in the 
ultimate sense cannot therefore be coherence, it may be char- 
acterized as non-contradiction ( abadhita ) since’ it is impossible 
to disaffirm or deny spirit, such denial itself being thought or 
a revelation of spirit. 

, Th e advaitin beheves in all the six 'bramanas which we 
have so far mentioned: a nd, sihee his view of them is almost 
the same as _ that of Kumarila, no further reference to it is' 
necessary. T here is, however, ah important difference betwee n 
the two in regard to their att itude to wards the Veda which, ~as 
we know, is a variety of verbal testimony , and it will suffice to 
refer to it here. It concerns the grounds on which the 'validity 
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of the Veda is upheld. The advaitin, unlike the Mimamsak a, 
holds that the Veda has nad an author, viz God ; but it is not 
his work in the accepted sense of that word . Like everything 
else, the Veda also disappears at the end of a cycle; and God 
repeats it at the beginning of the next cycle, just as it was 
before, so that it may be regarded as eternal in the sense in 
which a beginningless series of like things is. It is therefore 
really independent of God (apayruseya) m so far as its sub- 
stance as well as its verbal form is concerned, although its 
propagation at the beginning of each cycle is due to him 
It thus secures self-validity for the Veda, without subscribing 
to the palpably unconvincing theory of the Mimamsa that 
it is self-existent 'land eternal. We may add that, m this view 
t he advaitin differs from the Nyava also, for the latter ascrihtes 
the authorship of the Veda to God in the ordinary sense of 
the term. This advaitic view of the Veda, which stands fhid- 
way between the Nyaya and the Mimamsa views of it is, we 
may note, common to all the schools of Vedanta. 


II 

The goal of human life, according to Advaita, can be directly 
deduced from its explanation of the character of the individual 
self. The individual self is Brahman itself, and its supposed 
distinction from it is entirely due to the illusory adjuncts 
with which it identifies itself. Man's ultimate aim in life shoul d 
accordingly be to kn ow and realize this truth. Since the various 
accompaniments of the self are all false and the identificatio n 
of the self with them is erroneous, the means of gettin g rid 
of them is right knowledg e. As in "the other doctrines^tfie 
achievement of the goal here also means bringing about a 
change; only the change is, in the present doctrine, conceived 
to be, not in the realm of being but in that of thought . 11 That 
is to say, man has to alter (totally his standpoint towards 
himself and the world in order to become free. Final freedom 
does not therefore mean any actual change in the nature of 
the self. To give a familiar illustration: I n a lunar eclipse, the 
moon is actually obscured by the shadow of the earth; and 
it remains eclipsed until this obscuration is removed bv~a 
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change in the relative position of the heavenly bodies con- 
c erned, and, the sun’s light again fully falls on it . Here the 
change is real In a solar eclipse, on the other hand, nothing 
at all happens to the luminary; and it continues to be, during 
the eclipse, as it was before It is only the position of the ob- 
server with reference to the sun and the moon that gives rise 
to the wrong notion of tjie eclipse. When there is an appro- 
priate shifting of that position, the eclipse perforce ceases to 
appear Si milarly in the present case also, the identit y of the 
self with Brahman is not to be newl y attained, it is alre ady 
there and has only to be realized m on e's" own experien ce 
ljus does not mean that there is no need, according to Advaita, 
for undergoing any practical discipline to realize it; but it is 
a point to which we shall immediately return. 

In c ommon wi t h the other systems, the discipline here also 
c onsists of two parts — the first, meant for cultivating detach- 
ment. Ivauagya) and the second, for acquiring k nowledge ( jnana ) 
of the ultimate reality and transforming that k nowl edgeTnto 
direct experience . The former part of the discipline signifies 
adherence to duty in the manner taught m the Gita (p 54), 
that is, with no desire for its worldly fruit but with a view to 
perfecting character ( karma-yoga ). This preliminary stage of 
training is as essential to the achievement of the goal in the 
doctrine as m any other No doubt we have stated that 
the attainment of the goal here implies only a change of 
standpoint, and not any actual change m the nature of the 
self Yet it is wrong to think that the Advaita therefore com- 
mends or countenances idle quietism. Our common dualistic 
convictions about life and the consequent egoistic tendencies 
in us are so firm-rooted that no genuine effort to knpw the 
ultimate truth of oneness is possible until thtfy are radically 
transformed, and such transformation can be effected only 
by long and continued performance of duty in a spirit of 
absolute disinterestedness. A mere intellectual" apprehension 
-of the advaitic truth is of no avail in this regard. Only while 
ethical activity is -conceived in some other doctrines as con- 
tributing directly to final freedem, here it is taken to do so in- 
directly By helping to purify the affections, it e n a bles man to 
rise above his common egoistic attitu de and fits him to pursue 
seriously the ultimate truth . To state thiTsame in traditional 
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t erminology, karma is not her e conceiv ed as the cause of moksa 
or even of jndn a wh ich is its means, but of a true desire to know 
(vividi$a) Moral ity is accordingly described here as a remote 
or mediating cause ( aradufakaraka ) of moksa The purpose 
foFwhich the doctrine commends eithical activity may thus 
be different from what it is in other doctrines and it may also 
recognize, as we shall presently see, a stage in the spiritual 
advancement of man when duty as such ceases to have any 
significance. But there is no question about the necessity for 
whole-hearted adherence to it in the earlier stages of life’s 
discipline. “Though knowledge alone can in the end lead to 
moksa," Max Muller says, “virtue is certainly presupposed.” 

Success m this part of the training is indicated by the 
appearanc e in the disciple o f the jOkwin_g_ traits which are 
described as “the fourfold aid” ( sadhana-catustaya ) to the study 
of Vedanta. They are (i) ^ability to discriminate between 
the transient and the eternal, (2) absence of desire for securing 
pleasure or avoiding pain here or elsewhere; (^.attainment 
of calmness, temperance, the spirit of renunciation, fortitude, 
power of concentration of mind, faith or the “will to believe” 
and ^desire for true freedom In one word, thi s part of the dis- 
cipline qualifies for sarhanva sa. As to whether onesh'ould 
formally become an ascetic before entering on the next stag e 
of the di scipline {jnd na-yo ga), there is a difference of opinion 
among the advaitins, and some hold that it is not absolutely 
necessary to do so 12 The above aids are mostly negative, but 
we must remember that their final aim of self-realization is 
quite positive The narrow self is suppressed, but* only to win 
the wider one 

The second part of the discipline is threefold as set forth 
(p. "b) in our* treatment of the Upanishads-^ formaFstudy 
(i ravan a) , reflection ( manana) and meditation ( dhydna ). It 
will suffice here to refer to only such important points con- 
cerning them as have not already been mentioned: 

(1) Formal study (sravana) 1 : TTiis signifies learning from 
a prnppr prgppp+nr louvti) the ultimate teaching of Advaita 
is the sole reality of Brahman . The unity taught here, no doubt, 
includes both man and nature, but as the first and foremost 
interest of man is man himself and not nature, the truth as 
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embodied in “That thou art,’’ or the fundamental identity 
of the individual and the absolute, is given prominence in 
the teaching. The disciple has accordingly to concentrate his 
attention on this aspect of the doctrine, and look upon the 
other, relating to nature, as more or less secondary. 

__v(2) Reflection ( manana ) • As a result of the above teaching, 
t he disciple comes to kqow the unity of the individual an d 
the ultimate reality. But this knowledge, being only com- 
municated by another, cannot be fully convincing, especially 
as it is so much at variance with the verdict of common ex- 
perience (asam-bhavana) Hence the present step of personal 
reflection, which is intended to assist the disciple in convincing 
himself, from examples taken from ordinary life, of the cor- 
rectness of advaitic teaching. But in the very nature of the 
case, the arguments based on such examples are only ana- 
logical (samanyato-drsta) fdr, while they are drawn from the 
realm of common experience, Brahman by hypothesis trans- 
cends it. They can thus only give support to, or indicate the 
probability of, Vedantic truth (p. 121), and cannot demon- 
strate it independently of revelation In other words, this 
type of argument is utilized here not as' a ■pramana but as~ 
o nly ah accessory^ to it (yuiti ). This may appear to maice the 
advaitic truth rest, in the end, on dogma Such a view, however, 
would not be correct, as will become clear from what we shall 
say later regarding the place of reason in advaita taken as 
a whole 

(3) Meditation ( d fiyana ) : The object of this stage is, as 
often remarked before, to transform into direct experience 
the mediate knowledge of ultimate reality acquired bv th e 
study of the Upanishads and by refl e ction upo n their teac hing 
It is accordingly vision that is sought now, 0 and not mere 
knowledge. In spite of the intellectual conviction attain ed, 
o ld habits of thought ( vi-parita-sambhavana ) incompatible with 
it may now and again assert themselves. The present step is 
intended to overcome them. It consists in meditating upon 
the central point of advaitic teaching; and when that process 
is crowned with success, there tdawns of itself upon the mind 
of the contemplative the truth of the statement “That thou 
art.” The intrinsic bliss of the self also is released, as it were, in 
its wholeness at the same time. 
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We may now consider briefly the place of reason in A d- 
vai£a. 13 There is no doubt that the advaitic truth should, in 
the beginning, be learnt from a teacher who is well conversant 
with it. But this does not mean that reasoning is discarded. 
Its need is fully recognized, as shown by the position assigned 
to reflection ( manana ) in the scheme of discipline. In fact, the 
belief is that the ultimate significance of the scripture will 
not become completely known until one has benefited by using 
one’s reason m the manner stated above. 14 But it may be 
thought that the doctrine, however important the place it 
ass igns to reason may be, is essentially do g matic, because 
its truth is primarily to. be known through revelation . That 
such a conclusions however, does not follow will be seen when 
we remember the exact function of revelation The aim here, 
as in the case of other Indian doctrines, is not merely to grasp 
the ultimate truth intellectually bit to realize it in one’s own 
experience. The scripture as such, being a form of verbal testi- 
mony, can however convey only mediate knowledge. To attain 
the ideal therefore means to advance farther than merely 
comprehending the scriptural truth Scriptural knowledge, 
accordingly, is not sufficient, though necessary; and like reason, 
it also therefore becomes only a subsidiary aid to the attain- 
ment of the goal. The Upanishads themselves declare that 
when a person has seen this truth for himself, he outgrows the 
need for the scriptures. “There a father becomes no father; a 
mother, no mother, the world, no world; the gods, no gods; 
the Vedas, no Vedas.” 15 Thus we finally get beyond both reason 
and revelation, and rest on direct experience ( anubhava ) Hence 
if Advaita is dogmatic, the dogma is there only to be trans- 
cended. 16 Further, we should not forget that revelation itself, 
as stated in an earlier chapter (p. 45), goes back to the intuitive 
experience of the great seers of the past. It is that experience 
which is to be personally corroborated by the disciple. 

When this truth is realised, one attains moksa whi ch, as we 
have seen, i s not merely knowiag Brahman but beinz Brahman. 
The person who has reached tnis stage is a nvmmukta or a 
“free man,” although h e may continue to be associated with 
his severaT physical accompaniments. He is in life and yet 
lifted out of it. H e will necessarily continue to work and help 
others, but the service which he renders will be the natural 
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expression of his felt conviction regarding the oneness of all. 
Or, to state the same otherwise, the constraint of obligation 
is replaced in that stage by the spontaneity of love This is 
the meaning of say mg that duty as such ceases to be significant 
to a knower, and not that he grows indifferent towards the 
world The kind of hfe which fsamkara led is a sufficient re- 
futation of such a negative view. When a jivanmukta casts off 
the p hysical body at death, he becomes freed in the final sense 
of the term (vidheha-piuk ti). Thisis the logical position of 
Advaita, a nd is staunchly adhered to in it. B ut in accordanc e 
with the teach ing of the Up^ishadS-fpZiHi^Jl also recognizes 
what is ter med “gradual or progressive liberation” (krania- 
mukh) in the case of those who advance on night lines but do 
not, in this life, aim directly at right knowledge. After death, 
they progress from one higher life to another until they acquire 
direct experience of the ultimate truth, and are finally liberated. 
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VEDANTA: THEISTIC 


* 


A LTHOUGH the Upamshadic doctrine does not exclud e 
belief in. a personal God , it is not prevailingly theist ic. 
Indian theism has a separate history, and we have seen that it 
had already developed m two mam di rections before the be - 
g inning of the Christian era ^ viz. Saivism a nd Vaisnavism 
The revival of Hinduism under the Gupta kings ( circa a d. 400) 
to counter the success of Jainism and Buddhism meant, in 
reality, the resuscitation of these two creeds 1 When their in- 
fluence was specially strong m the South, Samkara reinter- 
preted the Upamshads . thus restoring to Inijia its old philo- 
sophic thought, and there naturally arose thereafter a desire 
in some thinkers to amalgamate the theistic creeds with the 
Upamshadic doctrine, introducing such changes m the new 
interpretation of the latter as were necessary for that purpose 
It is the outcome of this desire that we have to take into account 
now. But we shall confine our attention to one aspect of it 
only, viz., the amalgamation of Vaisnavism with the Vedanta; 
or, in other words, we shall deal here with the doctrines of 
Ramanuja and Madhva. There was a corresponding effort 
made m regard to Saivism also then; but the resulting types 
of it are substantially the same as the doctrines we are going 
to deal with in the present chapter or those we have already 
considered in thq last, so far as they are theistic. The $aivism 
of the South, called th e "Siddhanta.” for instance, is realist ic 
and pluralistic like the Vaisnavism of Ram anuja and Madhv a, 
while what is now known as 11 Kashmir Saivism'' is monisti c 
and corresponds, more or less, lo the view of Bhartroraroanca 
r eferred to above! q 

We have traced the growth of Vaisnavism till the time of 
the Gita, and there is not much to say here about its subse- 
quent history. The only point requiring notice is the develop- 
ment in the intervening period of the conception of the unity 
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of the three chief Gods, including Brahma At one stage in 
their history, probably after they had triumphed over their 
common rivals of Jainism and Buddhism, these theistic creeds 
which were sectarian from the beginning (p. 33) seem to have 
developed a sharp antagonism As a reaction against it arose 
the belief, doubtless under the influence of monistic philosophy, 
that the distinction of the three Gods is but an abstraction and 
that all of them are but phases of the one supreme God (Isvara) 
We may refer, as a conspicuous instance of this catholicity of 
view, to Kalidasa’s description of Brahma in one of his two 
epic poems and of Visnu in the other. He speaks there of the 
two Gods m almost identical terms, and of eaeh as the triune 
God As a consequence of this belief, the selection for worship 
of any one of these deities has come to be looked upon by many 
as purely a matter of choice. It means only that it is the indi- 
vidual’s patron deity (ista-devata) and does not signify the re- 
jection or setting aside of the others. It shows that the wor- 
shipper loves and reveres that particular deity more, and not 
the others less. This doctrine of Trimurii (“Trinity”), as it is 
called, did not abolish the belief in the exclusive supremacy 
of these Gods, taken separately. The Vaisnava systems we are 
now to treat of, are of that type. 


a. vi£istadvaita 




I t is Vaisnavism in this form that Ramanuia attempted t o 
synthesize with the Vedanta. We should not, however, think 
that he was the very fir st to rlcLSD. He had predecessors in the 
field like Yamuna Muni; but their efforts do not appear to 
have resulted in any systematic doctrine. Ramanuja had the 
necessary genius for the work, and he succeeded eminently in 
his aim This was about 1100 a.d. He has left behind him a new 
commentary on the Vedanta Sutra known as the Sn-bhasy a 
and other works like the commentary on the Gita, and th e 
V edartha-samsp aha which is an independent treatise explaining 
in a masterly way his philosophic position, and pointing out 
the basis for it in the Upanishads Of the thinkers that followed 
him, we need mention only Vedanta Desika (1350 a.d.), one of 
the most learned scholars which medieval India produced. 
He was a prolific writer, and the Visistadvaita doctrine owes 
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not a little of its vogue among scholars as well as the common 
p'eople to his exposition of it. 


The chief difficulty m interpreting the Upanisha ds, as we 
know, i s in reconciling statements thi.t identify Brahman wit h 
t he individual soul and with the physical universe with those 
that distinguish it from the same (p 152) , and we have so far 
c onsidered two wavs of doing it., vi z those of Bhartrprapanc a 
and Samkara Th e manner m which Ramanuia harmonize s 
them is unique . He points out that, as shown hv common 
l inguistic usage, we often identify things that are distinct. Thus 
we say that the rose is red 2 T he “rose” which is a substance 
and “redness” which is a quality cannot be the same, but yet 
we speak of them as if they were, because usage permits it. 
Similarly one may sav “I am a man. ” identifying a surviving 
soul with the mortal human form in which it appears. Such 
usage, however, is not found in the case of all distinct things 
We cannot, for example, speak of a man and his coat or his 
staff in this manner, but have necessarily to say that he has 
a coat on him or a staff in his hand, thus indicating clearly 
their distinction by our mode of speech C ontrasting these tw o 
f orms of usage, Ramanuia comes to the conclusion that the 
relation m the two forme r cases should be different from and 
more intimate than that in, the latter which is obviously mere 
conjunction (p. 88). It is found only between (i f substance 
and attribute, using the latter word as Ramanuja does, 
in a wide sense and (2]_^body and soul, that is, between 
two substances, of which one is necessarily spiritual. This 
intimate relation is termed by him a-prthak-siddhj, which 
literally means “inseparability’ ’ It connotes that one of 
the two entities related is dependent upon the other in the 
sense that it cannot exist without the other also existing, an d 
that it cannot be rightly known without the other also being 
known at the same time. 

The relation between Brahman and the soul or the world 
is of the second type, so that they are the body a) f which the 
soul is God That is, God i s the central principle of both the 
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ind ividu al spuLand_t he physical world. N either can exist or be 
thought of without him. Hence rightly though the three entities 
are all real and distinct from one another, they are not on the 
same footing. T hus the final Upamshadic teaching, according 
to Ra manuja, is that while Brahman, the soul and the physi cal 
wo rld are all different and equally eternal, they are at the sam e 
time q uite inseparabl e. The pomt to be emphasized here, be- 
cause it is often missed owing to the description of the doctrine 
as “Viiist advaita” (commonly, but erroneously, rendered as 
"qualified monism”) is that the three entities are different, 
although they stand in a peculiarly close relation to one another. 
What is meant by describing the doctrine as advaita ("monism”) 
is not that the complex of these three elements is a synthesized 
unity of differences but only that Brahman as embodied in or 
inspiring the souls and matter is one The latter, viz souls and 
matter are not identical with, it or with one another. If we like, 
we ma y interpret the term “Visistadvaita” as signifying tha t 
there is nothing outside this embodied whole . 3 
~’Such~an explanation of the term is adopted not only when 
the whole realm of reality is concerned, but also in all cases 
involving this peculiar relation. Thus a blue lotus is a “unity” 
i n the sense that the material substance of the flower, w hich 
is characterized by two q ualities that are different from it as 
w ell as from each other, viz, "blueness” and "lotusness,” is o ne.. 
Similarly a person, who was once a youth and is no w old , m ay 
be regarded as one when we mean by it the soul as embod ied 
previously in a youthful, and now in an aged, bodily frame . 
The distinction between the two instances, it will be observed, 
is that m the one the dependent elements co-exist, while m the 
other they succeed each other. To nut the whole matter briefly . 
it is the qualified or the embodied that is one, while the facto rs 
q ualifying or embodying it are quite distinct, though insepa r- 
able. from it . 

There is no doubt that Ramanuja has here hit upon a very 
plausible way of interpreting co-grdinate propositions, and has 
thereby successfully got over the difficulty which the Upani- 
shads present. Where they distinguish the world or the self 
from Brahman, they give expression to what is a matter of 
fact. Where they identify them, they only mean that they are 
inseparable in the sense explained just now, and not that thev 
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are identical. It may be doubted whether it is altogether sound 
to draw a metaphysical conclusion from forms of linguistic 
usage — to take “the grammar of language for the grammar of 
reality.” But even if we waive that consideration, it is difficult 
to believe that the view is consonant with the spirit of the 
classical Upanishads taken as a whole. In all of them, there is 
but one section 4 which seems directjy to support it, viz. that 
m which God is described as other than, and yet as the “inner 
controller immortal” of, both the individual soul and the world. 
But this support weakens considerably as the teaching here is 
of Yajnavalkya whose conception of the ultimate reality, as 
set forth m other portions of the same Upamshad, is monistic 
in the commonly accepted sense of the term. The section 
in question may, after all, signify nothing more than the 
transcendent and immanent character of ultimate reality — 
a belief in which is a common-p?ace of later Vedic thought 
(p. 16). ( 

Ramanuia acknowledges only two categories which he names 
(a) substance (dravva) and (b) non-substance (adravya) or 
attribute. Of the remaining ca t egories accepted in the Nvay a- 
VaiSesika (p 94), he brings~“movement” (karma) under th e 
latter head, explaining it m terms of conjunction ( samyow ) 
and disjunction ( vibhaza ). Universals like “cow ness” a re not, 
according to hi m, independent eternal entities ; they only 
sfand, - asTn Jainism (p 66), for configurations or unique dis- 
positions of the parts constituting the particulars in question. 
Thoug h resembling on e another, they are quite distinct. He 
does not admit samavaya and viiesa He also dis pens es with 
non-existence ( abhdva ), regarding it as expressible in terms of 
positive entities much in the manner of Prabhakara (p 143). 

(a) B y “substance” is meant what undergoes change or “w hat 
has modes” (avasthdvat) . as Vedanta Desika says This category 
is of six ki nds, but we shall deal here only with three of them, 

vSzTPrakrti, jiva and God; 

» * 

(r) Prakrt i is conceived very much a& in the SShkhva-Yog a 
p. iQ7)TT: he only important differences being (i) that it is no t 
regarded here as independent of spi rit and (ii) that sa ttva, raj as 
and tamas are taken to be its attri butes and n ot its cbnstitu ents. 
That it is not independent of God is shown by our description 
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of it as the body or garment of God. The latter variation on 
the Sankhya-Yoga doctrine, viz that Prakrti is not the same 
as, but is the substrate of, the three gunas, may be stated to 
be the result of Ramanuja’s recognition of the distinction be- 
tween substance and attribute which the other doctrine does 
not accept (p. 112) The whole of the physical world, in its 
infinite variety, evolves qut of it under the guidance of God. 
The relation betw een Prakrti and its evolutes or modes is 
aprthak-siddki, for, so long as they exist, they are inseparable 
frdnTTt in the sense explained above. Ram amp a designates 
this a s sat-kdrya-vada, but it is not so in the sense that the 
effect was already there before it became manifest as the 
Sankhya-Yoga teaches (p. 109). It i s sal- f idrya-vdda in the 
sense th at it is sat itself, or th e already existing, th at is con- 
ceived as effect by reason of the transformation which take s 
place in its modes. The point to be particularly noted is that 
the material cause is not taken here to be the substance, as 
such (say, "clay”), but as characterized by a mode ("lump”), 
and the effect is the same substance as characterized by another 
mode ("pot”). 5 T he nature of the evolutes and their ord er of 
emergenc e from Prakrti are, for all practical purpose s, the 
same as in the Sankhya-Y oga. 

Before proceeding further, it is necessary to refer briefly to 
another of the substan ces, which is called dh ar ma-bh uta-jndna. 
It belongs to God and the individual~souls, and is entir ely 
de pendent upon them . It has been described as "attributive 
intelligence” since the latter, viz. God and the soul, which are 
independent relatively to it, are also, as we shall see, of the 
nature of intelligence. It is reckoned as a "substance” {dravya) 
since it can assume different forms, and thus satisfies the 
definition of that term as given above. It is luminous and glows 
with its own light ; but what it illumines is always for another 
and not for itself. 8 It thus stands, in its nature, midway between 
dead matter and spirit. Unlike the former, it has the power to 
reveal the objects, with which it comes in contact ; but it cannot 
know them, as the latter can. Pain, pleasure, desire, hate and 
volition are all looked upon as only its variant forms. They are 
not regarded here as experienced, as in some other doctrines, 
but only as modes of experience. This entity of "attributive 
intelligence” is all-pervading in the case of God, and accounts 
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for his omniscience. In the case of the liberated souls too, it is 
all-pervading; but during mundane life, it is more or less con- 
tracted. Hence its functions are not only greatly restricted 
then ; they also come to depend upon extraneous aids like the 
organs of sense. Its expansion to the full is thus a mark of 
salvation. 

(2) The pva is different from Go d, but not independent of 
him. I t is describe d as a ■pra k ara of God , by which is meant that 
it is" an accessory to him, and not tha t i t is a mode in the sense 
of being a transformation of him Like Prakrti, it L coeval with 
God but not_ identical wit h him . It is looked upon as God’s 
“body” inasmuch as God is immanent in, acts upon and guides 
it from the inside. It is atomic but , since it has as its invari able 
accom pan i ment dharma-bhuta-inana which can_ stream forth 
toany distance, it is able to apprehend things even though 
they be far off. It is self-reveaMig, being of the essence of 
sentience, and knows no cha nge exce p t th rough changes in its 
dharma-bhuta-jndna. 7 The soul s are m any -* and, if unity is 
predicated of them anywhere in the Veda, jt is because all of 
them alike are of the nature of sentience and therefore form 
one and the same class. They are intrinsically ha ppy b ut trans- 
mi grat e and are subject .to suffering, _as a result of thei r pa st 
karma. The n vas are of three kinds — those that were never in 
bond age, l ike Garuda, and have therefore always been free; 
those th at have passed through the ordeals of life and have, 
through successful self-discipline, become free; and those that 
are still in the process of transmigrati on 

(3) G od is th e immanent principle of Prakrti a s well as of 
indi vidual souls . The exact significance of representing them 
as his body is that they are sustained by him, are altogether 
subject to his control and entirely subserve his purposes. Or, 
as Ramanuja puts it, God exists for himself, while eventually 
matter and souls exist for his sake. The same observation, we 

■ may state by.the way, applies to the individual soul and its 
body also. In other words, God together with the souls and 

‘ matter is an organic whole, lust as the soul with its physical 
body is an organic unity . The implication is that the relation 
of body and soul is more intimate than mere aprthak-siddhi , 
which may be found in inorganic wholes also lik<? a rock (say) 
with its colour or form where there is no question, for instance 
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of the one controlling the other. 8 God, like the individual soul, 
is of the essence of intelligence, self-revealing and knows objects 
through dharma-bhuia-jndna. But unlike it, he is free jrom all 
defects and is p ossessed of all aus p icious qu alities He is omnis- 
cfent, omnipotent and omnipresent. He is also all-merciful ; and it 
is through his grace, as we shall see, that man attains salvation. 
He is the author of the -universe. But he is not merely its 
efficient cause as in the Nyaya-Vaisesika (p 90). He is also 
represented as its source or material cause, since there is nothing 
external to him from which it could come into being. Thus God 
here, as Brahman in Advai ta (p. 164), is the sol e cause of the 
universe. As cause, in this comprehensive sense, 'God has aiTns 
body the souls and matter in their unmanifest form; and as 
effect, he has them as his body in their manifest and diversified 
form. This should not be regarded as implying that he is affected 
by the evil, viz. suffering and change found in the world, for 
that evil belongs specifically to the souls or matter and does not 
so much as touch the Supreme who is absolutely distinct from 
them. 

(b) The second category of attributes, in the comprehensive 
sense ascribed to it in this doctrine, may be defined as what 
is necessarily dependent upon the first They are ten in number: 
the five sensory qualities jike c olour and spund^ the three gunas 
of satt va, rajas and tamos which qualify Pra krti, conjunction 
(samyoga) and causal po tency ( sakti ) which, as in the Mimamsa 
(p. I35)7~is taken to^ characterize everything that c an produc e 
effects Thus Ramanuja rejects not only some of the categories , 
but_ also severaTTf tEe~~qualities recognized in the Nyaya- 
Varie sika For example, the specific qualities of the self like 
pain, pleasure, love and hate, as we have seen, he regards as 
different modes of but one of them', viz. knowledge. According 
to the Nyaya-Vaisesika, they are distinguished from knowledge 
(p. 91) and are explained as the known or experienced; but 
here that objective view of them is discarded: r * 

We bave already explained Ramanuja's view of knowledge — 
how it is related to the soul and how it operates. Two other 
important points about it remain to be noticed now : 

h (1) A ll knowledge, according to him, points to a complex or 
jualified object, and it does so even at the so-called indeter- 
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urinate (nimikalfiaka) leve l (p. 96). It follows from this that, 
siftce experience is our sole guide m determining the nature of 
reality, it is wrong to postulate anything which is altogether 
featureless. This is Ramanuja’s criticism of the attributel ess 
( nirguna ) Brahman in which the Advaita believes As regards 
the negat i ve statements in the Upanishads. like "Not this, n ot 
this” (neti nett) to which the advaitin points in support of hi s 
belief, Ramanuja says th at such sta te ments negate only some 
attributes arid not all of Jhem. When a person states, for ex- 
ample, that there is nothing in a house, he only denies some- 
thing relevant to the context, say, grain or precious metals and 
not everything. Similarly here, what the Upanishads mean is 
that there i s no evil feature whatsoe ve r in Brah m an and no t 
that it has no_ qualities, at all._ 

(2) There is no error m th e lo gical sens e o f the term , according 
to him; and all knowLedge i s true necessarily , though it may 
not be true enough^ In this he is a vow edly adopting t he positio n 
of the Prabhakara school o f Mimamsaka s "(p. 144) When a 
torch held in the hand is turned round r apidly, we see a circl e 
of fire This is an illusion, and Raman uja says that it is quite 
correct so far as it goes He means that it is right in compre- 
hending the fact that the point of the torch occupies every 
possible position on the circumference; it only omits to note 
that the occupation takes place successively and is not simul- 
taneous, as it should do to form an actual circle In explaining 
some other types of error, like shell-silver and the dream-elephant, 
Ramanuja differs slightly from Prabhakara; but it is not 
necessary to refer to those differences here Like Prabhakara 
again, he accou nts f or the familiar distinction between truth 
and e rror on a pragmatic basis . 

Unlike the advaitin (p. 168), Ramanuja admits only three 
pramqnas : p erception , inference an d verbal testimo ny Of 
these/'it will suffice to say a few words as regards the last, in 
so far as it stands for the Veda. R amanuja assigns eauaUmp or- 
• tance to both its sections — that relating to ritual and th at 
r elating to Brahman, the highest reality . The two to gether 
embody a single doctrine, the only difference being that while 
the second portion deals principally with the nature of God, 
the first treats of the modes of worshipping him Here we see an 
important difference between him and fsamkara f op, accordin g. 
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to the latter, jtfie two sections of the Veda are addressed to two 
different types of people — the earlier one,_to those who are 
trying to fit themselves for acquiring Brahma-knowledge f the 
later, to those who aim at_ Brahma-realizati on (p. 170). We 
should also state that the present doctrine draws upon the 
Puranas f or support to a larger extent than the Advaita does 
I'd 'these we must add -what is known as Agama, which 
Ramanuja places on the same footing as the Ve da, but to 
tvhicfTSamkara d eclines to ascribe unqualified auth ority (p 34). 
[if this connection, we may also point out that, a ccording to 
Ramanuj a, every word eventually signifies the supreme God , 
as ever y thing eventually points to him as its final essence 
lienee language is richer in content for a knower than it is for 
the ordinary man. All words are signs to remind the wise man 
of God, as all objects are for him windows through which to 
see God The principle thu s enun ciated helps us to understand 
what, according jo Ramanuj a, the meaning of the Upanis hadic 
statement “ Tha t "thou art' (Tat tv am asi) is. He r e the word 
‘ ' That” fi nally denotes God having the entire universe as h is 
body ; and “th ou, ’ ' God having the individual soul a s his body . 
The import of the proposition, as a whole, is accordingly the 
identity of the embodied in both, viz. God — a point which has 
already been explained. 


II 

The ideal is the attainment of the world of Narayana, and 
the enjoyment there, under Hs aegis, of perfec t freedom and 
bliss Th e means td~it~is of two kind s — one cal le d prapatti. 
which is meant for all and whose source is to be traced mainly 
to the Vaisnava faith ; a nd the other called bhakti, which is 
based upon the t eaching of the Gpanishads and whose adoptio n 
is restricted to the higher castes . The former is absolute self- 
surrender, co upled with complete trust in the mercy and powe r 
oTNIirfi yanaf and one variety of it is believed to bring releas e 
af bnce . But it sh ould be sought formally and with the assistanc e 
of a proper preceptor. This means to salvatio n , because it 
represents a certain mental attitude, is explained as a form of 
piana; and Ramanuja mainta i ns that in recomm end ing pra- 
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patti, h e does not swerve fro m the teaching of the Upanishads 
thati knowle dge is the chief, if not the sole Tmean s to salvation 
The latter or bhakti involve s a~course of training in three stag es, 
known as karm a-yoga, jiidn a -yoga a nd bha kt i-yoga . These terms, 
as used here require some explanation. 

Iff The first of them bears the same significance as it does 
in Advaita (p 170). I t stands for doing the duties of one’s 
station in life m the spirit of the teaching of the Gita, o r with 
absolutely no thought of reaping from them the fruits with 
which the y a re commonly associated The only points that 
require notice in respect of it are two : First, of the two motives 
for performing karma referred to in our explanation of the 
Gita teaching (p. 1 56), the present doctrine naturally stresses 
the one that is based on theism, and commends the d oing of 
duty solely to please God The othqr aim of cleansing the heart 
isThot ignored, only it is looked upon as the necessary result 
of so dedicating all one’s deeds to God. Secondly, the word 
karma is used here to include m uch more than Vedic ritual, 
for ex ample, worship of ido ls a s taught in the Agama s, rep eating 
sac red formulae et c 

””(2) The second term, viz. 'jhana-voga is here interpreted in 
a special way although, as in the other dbctrmes, it is laid 
down that it should normally follow karma-yoga Its aim is to 
help the disciple to realize the true nature of one’s own self In 
relation to God, on the one hand, and, on the other, to its 
physical vesture o r. to state the same somewhat di fferently, to 
Frakrti as a whole I t ther ef ore consists in meditating u pon 
the self, first as essentially spiritual and therefore other t han 
matter with which it happens to be associated; and secondly, 
as entirely subordinate to Go d. The underlying idea of thus 
e xplaining jhdrfa-yoga is that self-realization is not by i tself 
the goal of man as in Advaita (p. 169), but only a p recondition 
to it, viz. God-realization . 

WM)' Th e third term, b hakti-yoga , means constant meditation 
bii God. The word bhakti here (foes not have its popular meaning 
of 'blind faith. I t stands for loving meditation for its own sak e, 
b ased upon the hi ghestj giowledge, and is the same as ubasana 
(p. 26), which is so prominent a feature of the practical teaching 
of the Upanishads This meditation is here acknow l edged to 
lead only to “firm recollec tion ” ( dhruvanusmrtih ) and not to an . 
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actual perception of the ultimate as ip some other systems. It 
is, however, more than ordinary recollection, and is characterized 
by vividness and intense love for the object meditated upon 
It is described as “memory resembling direct knowledge.” an d 
i~ attainable in the present life The actual goal is reached after 
physlcal dissolution ; and then the soul, thus qualified, _has a 
direct vision of God as its own u ltim ate essence. But since the 
soul’s intelligence becomes all-pervading in that state and 
renders the operation of the sensory organs unnecessary, it is 
not perceptual knowledge as commonly understood and can 
only be described as a unique form of direct experience 
Ramanuja do es not accordingly recognize ilvanmukti as 
£amkara dogs It remains to add that evert this approach to 
liberation depends for its ultimate success on absolute self- 
surrender {prapatti) , and no one who does not completely 
surrender his will to the Supreme and earn his grace, at one 
stage or another, has any chance of reaching the goal of life So 
great is the influence of the old Vaisnava creed on the doctrine 
It envisages the possibility of achieving the goal by prapat ti 
without resorting to bhakti, but not that of doing so by bhakti 
alone 

A few words now need to be added' regarding the place of 
karma in the discipline, or, what comes to the same, the place 
of samnyasa m it That it is incumbent on every person to 
carry out the duties of his station in life to the best of his 
abihty till the first of these three stages of discipline is passed 
is clear Samkara too admits it Th e distinctive teaching of th e 
present doctrine is that it insists on their performance iiTtEe 
succeedin g stages also. T hat is, ind eed, the impli cation of the 
view that b oth the “works'' and ,j knowledge' , sections~of the 
Veda a re addressed to one and the same type~of persons. The 
reason for such continued adherence to karma is, first, to 
prevent th e eviTth at~wiirr esult from the neglect of duty, wha t- 
eve r Jbe the degree of spiritual advance one has made; and , 
sec ondly, fu ll y to secure th e gtace^of God which is necessary 
before on e ca n attain free do m.^ I t is this gracious~at titude of 
God that is conceived as dharma here, and not the good deeds 
themselves (p. 146) or their immediate effect of moral and re- 
ligious merit (p 104), as in the other doctrines. A dharma is the 
opposite of this. The significance of this emphasis on karma is 
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that househ olders also can strive for, an d attain salvatio n. If 
samnyasa or the relinquishment of the obligations of the house- 
holder is commended m the Upanishads, it only means that its 
assumption is a help to the early attainment of salvation, and 
not that it is either a necessary preliminary to it (p. 171) or that 
duties enjoined in the Veda may be neglected. 

B. DVAITA 

T his doc trine resembles Vi£istadvaita in heing thaistic a nd 
i n identifyin g jthe supreme G od wi th Naraya na or, as he is 
generally designated here, .Vis nu. But it is more explicitly 
pluralistic] Its gen eral metaphys ical posit ion is well indicated 
by the sta tement cited by Madhya, "Diverse and of diverse 
attributes are all the thing s of the univ erse ” B Thus not only 
are the indiv idual so_uls_ distinct from _one another and from 
matter, mat erial objects too are sol l’he doctrine is also realistic, 
and postulates the existence of objects quite apart from know- 
ledge. Like the other schools of Vedanta, it also claims to be 
as old as the Upanishads, and holds that Madhva was only its 
great exponent in later times. He was bom in a village near 
Udipi in the South Kanara District about the end of the twelfth 
century, and is believed to have lived to a" gfeeri old age 
(1199-1278 a.d.). His influence was in the beginning naturally 
confined to the Western part of the Indian peninsula, but it 
has extended very much farther since He was named Vasudeva 
by his parents; but, after he renounced the world and assumed 
samnyasa, he came to be known as Puma Prajna or "the 
completely enlightened.” He, however, calls himself Ananda 
T irtha in al l his writings. He has TefT behtncThim commentaries 
on the chief Upanishads, the Bhagavadgita and the Vedanta 
Sutra, besides several other works The chief characteristic of 
his style is brevity; but there are commentaries on them, that 
well explain all points which his aphoristic style may render 
obscure. Of the writers of th ese commentaries, the gr eatest 
.was Java Tirtha.. who was a s of flier as well as a thinker, and 
who was a successor of Madhva in the pontificate? established 
by him at Udipi. Another D vaita thinker to whom we ri fey 
refer here is Vyasa Tirtha, whcThas written standard treatises 
on~the doctrine which indicate his vast learning ariS his great 
dialectical skill. 
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I 

The pr incipal features of the doctrine, as just stated, are it s 
belie f in a personal God who is identified with Visnu . a deity 
worshipped fro m Vedic times, its realism and its pluralism. 
Of these, we shall refer to its realistic character later, and 
consider the other tw r o features now. Its pluralistic view is 
based on common experience which, it is added, is supported 
by the Veda The latter part of this statement will be seen to 
be quite justifiable if we take the earlier sections of the Veda, 
viz. the Mantras and the Brahmanas ; and it is contended that 
the Veda, being revealed, cannot be self-inconsistent and 
should therefore teach the same truth in the Upanishads also. 
In support of this contention are cited the few passages of 
duahstic import which, as already pointed out (p. 19), the 
Upanishads contain. We shall see later in what manner the 
far greater number of passages in them of monistic significance 
are interpreted in this system. The behef in God, unlike that 
in variety or difference, is based entirely on scripture, for he i s 
t aken to be beyond the reach of the unaided faculties of man 
He is the efficient cause of the world, of which the material 
cause or source is traced to Prakrti, conceived more or less as 
in the Sankhya-Yoga (p. 126). According to Ramanuja, who is 
equally great as a t heist ic philosopher, we know, God is the 
material caus e also; but then he is t o be viewed as embod ied 
in the in dividual souls and matter in their subtle form. Such 
association with them, as Dr. Bhandarkar obs erves, was 
rega rded by Madhva as too intimate to be consistent wiffP Ehe 
transcend ent majesty of God, It may appear from what we 
have said so far that the Dvaita resembles the -N y aya- V ahesika. 
It does so to a large extent, but, as we shall see, it also differs 
from that doctrine vitally in certain details. We have already 
indicated two instances of such difference — the tracmg of the 
physical world to a single source, Prakrti, instead of to an 
indefinite number of atoms (p. 86), and the resting of its belief 
lfi God not on reason (p. 90) but on revelation V 

As the conception of “difference” ( bheda ) is very important 
in this doctrine , it is necessary to explain it at some length. We 
may begin by stating why some thinkers, like the advaitins in 
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particular, reject it. The notion of difference, they' say, is 
relative, and is not therefore intelligible without reference' to 
the things that are different The idea of difference between 
A and B (say) presupposes a knowledge of these two entities, 
but that knowledge, since it points to them as two, already 
mvolves the idea of difference There is thus mutual dependence 
between the notion of difference and _ 3 that of the things which 
differ, and neither can therefore be fully understood without the 
other. The advaitins accordingly regard the idea of “difference” 
as self-discrepant, and dismiss it as but an appearance (p. 154). 
There are other arguments also adduced by them in this 
connection, but it will do for us to confine our attention to this 
one. 

In meeting the above argument, the dvaitin points out that 
the difficult y of mu tual dependence arises because of the 
assumption tha t difference,, is _spmbthing_ injadditipn _to the 
ter ms it relates. The fact however, according to hi m, is tha t 
it is nothing bu t the,particular thing itself, o *. as it is said, its 
very e ssence (sva-rupa). In the above example, A is exactly 
what we mean by its difference from B, and B, its difference 
from A. Hence there are not two factors at all to be known — 
A and its difference from B, or B and its difference from A — to 
lead to mutual dependence, as stated by the critic. Now the 
question will naturally arise as to how, in that case, we can 
talk, as we often do, of “the difference of A (from B)” as if the 
two, viz. “difference” and “A” were distinct. The dvaitin’s 
answer to this question is that the identity between a thing 
and its difference from another is a special kind of identity, in 
that it allows itself on occasions to be expressed in a form that 
seems to differentiate between them. He describes it as “an 
identit y associated with visesa" (savise$dbheda) . The conception 
oFviSesa, on which this view is based, is of great consequence in 
the doctrine, like that of aprthak-siddhi in Visistadvaita; and 
we shall, after dealing with it under the head of thfe Dvaita 
categories, refer to this topic of “difference” again. '’if will 
suffice for the present to remark that the final outcome of the 
D vaita argument in this respect is that when we spea&^ of 
difference betwee n two or more things, we o nly mean that each 
of the m~is itself. Everything is unique, and it ts this very 
un iqueness that constitutes its difference from other thi ngs. 
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Jbtieaa or diff erenc e^. whose notion is so fundamental to the 
vieTv taken of reality, is explained as fiyefohE God and soul, 
the different souls, God and matter, soul and matter and 
nSatter itself m its various forms are all absolutely distinc t. 
THTsT does not, however, necessarily imply the independence 
of the objects distinguished. The physical body, for example, 
is dependent upon the sopl to which it pertains, although quite 
different from it. Particularly is this so in the case of God and 
the world. The difference between the two does not mean that 
the world has nothing to do with him, and can exist in spite of 
him That is taken to be independent here which can, of its 
own accord, be, know and act 10 Such an entity is God alone 
Everything else exists, knows and functions finally at his will. 
Nor does difference in the case of God imply that he stands 
outside the universe as a mere spectator He is immanent in it, 
and controls it from inside. It is on this basis of God's complete 
supremacy or, to state it differenflyTon the basis of not numen- 
cal but teTe7)T6fpaiI unity that the XJvmtaTso'metime^explmhs' 
UpaniiHadic statements of monistic import lik e “All this, 
indeed, is Brahman’’ ( Sarvam khalvidam Brahma ) 

In the recognition of “difference” as a final fact lies the 
distinction of the present doctrine not only from Samkara’s 
Advaita but also from all forms of monism. But at the same 
time, we should remember that, as just pointed out, it is not 
pluralistic in the ordinary acceptation of the term, for there 
is only one independent entity, and not many as, for example, 
in the Nyaya-VaEesika Madhva goes so far as to ascribe even 
the being of everything else to God. 11 Although he seems to 
mean by it only that they are absolutely dependent upon his 
will and not that their being is derived from him, it is clear 
that there is nothing except God, which, according to Madhva, 
can be said to exist in its own right. 

are sub stance , quality , action , um versals . videsa.. the specified 
(mils fti), the whole (amdi n) , potency, si milarit y, and non- 
ejdstence. Several of these categories we have already con- 
sidered in one connection or another; and their conception 
here is not very different. Of the remaining ones, it will suffice 
to deal only with substance and videsa. But before domg so, 
we should mention one general point, viz the Dvaita idea 
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of the relation between a substance and its attributes. Madhva 
Holds that this relation may be of twcT kinds Someldtnbute<r 
lasTa slong as their substrate does, for example, the weight of 
a material object, others do not In the former case, he argues 
that the relation is always one of identity. In t he latt er case, 
onjthe _other_hand t he. ma in tains that the relation is identit y 
and {not i n) difference That is, the relation is identity so long 
as the attribute continues to characterize the substrate; but 
difference, when it ceases to do so. A thing may be white for 
some time, and then change its colour. The whiteness is identical 
with it as long as it characterizes the thing, but not afterwards, 
for, if it were so, that thing too should then disappear as the 
quality of whiteness has done A consequence of this view of 
the relation between substance and attribute is that the 
essential characteristics of an eternal entity come to be viewed 
as eternal like it. Attributes characterizing temporal things 
are temporal and, even during the periods the things last, they 
may or may not be identical with them. * 

(i) Substance (dravya). The subs tances are .twenty in number; 
but we shall confine our attention, as we did in the case of the 
other two schools of Vedanta, to t hree. o nly of them, which 
form the chief subjec t-matter of all philosophy a nd religion. 
^{\)~UocV~ God, to whose pre-eminent position according to 
the doctrine we have already referred, possesses all excell ences 
He is unknowable in the sense that he cannot be exhaustively 
known even with the aid of revelation, and not in the sense 
that he is altogether beyond the reach of mind as Brahman is 
in Advaita (p 166). He is, we may say, apprehensible but not 
lomprehensible. God transcends sattva. raias and fafflnxjwhich 
ire not qualities of Prakrti here as m the V i^istadv aita, but 
ire its first products. He has, however, his own attributes such 
is infinite power and infinite mercy, in addition to being the 
issence of knowledge and joy. The conception is personal ; but 
Jhe personality, it is added, is of the absolute kind. As hlready 
stated, God is not only the creator and destroyer of the'' whole 
ini verse, he also entirely controls it, in each and every one of 
ts aspects. This is very w'ell indicated by the statement, wbfeir 
Vfadhva cites in his works, viz, that "the individual self, matter . 
imeahd all exist only b y his grace and would at orfce come to 
iothingr~if~fha rgrace were withdraw n. " 12 From this stand- 
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point tnere are only two categories, as he himself elsewhere 
says — the dependent ( asva-tantra ) and the independent (sya- 
tantra ) But though everything thus exists and functions for 
him, he, being intrinsically perfect, has nothing to gam through 
them The multifarious activity of the universe is but a revel- 
ation of this perfection ; and the entire creation is meant only 
to afford an opportunity to all for self-realization through 
proper self-discipline Although one, God may assume any 
form he likes as, for example, when he incarnates as an avatar 
(p. 35) He is, again, as in Ramanuja's doctrme, the ultimate 
significance of all words. 

(11) Souls: They are infinite in number, each bemg funda- 
mentally distinct from others as shown by the difference in 
their experiences. Each has its own imperfections, such as 
ignorance and suffering Each is atomic. They are different 
from God, and not only ffom one another; but the difference 
is not absolute as in the case of matter, for they have features 
like sentience and bliss (though qualified) common with God. 
It is on this principle of similarity that Madhva some times 
explains Upanishadic statements like “ That thou "art” (. Ta t 
tvam asi). They do not, according to him, imply identity of 
essence as in Advaita (p. 164), but mere resemblance The 
souls are of three classes , first, those that are bound but may 
become free, secondly, those that are confined eternally to 
migration from one fife to another within the mundane sphere , 
and lastly, those that are doomed permanently to the misery 
of hell The recognition of the last two classes of souls is a 
peculiar feature of the doctrine, and shows that Madhva does 
not subscribe to the ideal of umversal redemption, admitted 
by many among Indian thinkers. This is rather a strange con- 
clusion to reach for a doctrine which is so thoroughly theistic 
and, as we shall see, places so much reliance on divine grace. 
It not only means that the element of evil will ever persist in 
the universe, but also restricts the scope of human freedom and 
the'power of divine grace. «, 

(iii) Praktii: This is the ultimate source of the physical 
- adverse. It is eternal but insentient. The three gunas of saliva , 
rajas and tamas, as already stated, are regarded as its first 
products , -f rom them emerge in succession the “intellect” 
( mahat ), “egoism” ( aham-kara ), manas, the sensory organs 
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and the sve elements much a? in SMkhya-Yoga. ,p ttok The 
Dvaita view of causation" differs not only from the Advnit.i 
view of itT out also from these held in the X\ lya- Yoisesiku aad 
the Sank frya-Toga \p t 5$ 1 , The effect produced is regarded. as 
neit her existent only, nor non-existent only, before its pro - 
duction ,and presumably after its de struction) but bath 
existent and non-existent (suuusiij-k.b \ ,t-i A/uL It exists then 
asTSe cause, but not as the effect . Tfiat it should exist os the 
material cause is shown by the fact that certain effects can he 
produced only f rom certain cause s, for examp le, cloth from 
th reads and pots from clay. There is no contradiction, it is 
pointed out. in this double predication, tor the two predicates, 
“existent' and “npt-existent." are not affirmed from the same 
standpoint. While a thine may exist as the cause, it may no t 
exist as the effect. Even after it has been produced, it is existent 
as well as non-existent; only it them exists as the effect and not 
as the cause. We have thus far spoken of the material cause 
(updJai ui-Ra ) aim). The Dvaita. like the other doctrines, recog- 
n izesalso the efficient cause and the relatio n 

b hhveenTt and the product is, of cou r seTabs olute difference. 

(2) Tisisu: This. as we have stated, is of great importance in 
understanding Dvaita ontology aright Let us consider, lor 
instance, the nature of the relation between substance and 
attribute, an object and not its provisional quality which we 
have already considered, but its permanent one, say, a com and 
its weight Three explanations of it are possible. The two may 
be taken as identical, or as altogether distinct; or they may 
be regarded as both identical with and, at the same time, 
different from each other. According to Dvaita. none of these 
e xplanations is tenable, and in each of them, it p oints outTTies 
i mplicit the notipn of visesa. On the reasoning set forth m the 
previous chapter (p. 153), the last of these is really no explana- 
tion at all We may, therefore leave it out, and consider only 
the remaining two. , * 

T he first explanation identifies the coin with weight , *bui 
w ebften speak and think of the weight of the coin which cle arly* 
signifies a distinction between them, and is therefore oppt^od 
t o the assumption of identity between th e m. T o explain the 
d iscrepancy, the upholder s of the view must assu me something 
m the coin or in its weight or m both which, though there is 110 
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actual aifference between them, justifies our distinguishing 
them as above. It is this “so mething " which the Dvaita terms 
vise sa It we adopt the second view that the coin and its weight 
are altogether distinct, we shall have a triad — the two relata 
and the difference which qualifies them. Now if, as is taken 
for granted here, substance and attribute are different, the 
"difference” between the coin and its weight, because it 
qualifies a substance, viz. the coin, itself becomes attributive 
and must therefore be different from it. That is, we have to 
assume a second difference to explain the first, and a third to 
explain the second and so on — a process which leads to infinite 
regress. To escape from it, the advocate of the view in question 
has to postulate that the "difference” between substance and 
attribute does not itself require to be distinguished from its 
ground or support. In other words, he should admit that there 
is, at least, one exception to the rule that substance and attri- 
bute are distinct It is this very explanation, viz that there is 
no need to distinguish them, although they sometimes appear 
as two, which the dvaitin extends, on the basis of visesa, to all 
cases where there is no difference but a distinction is made In 
his view, bheda or "difference” is one of such cases, for, though 
identical with the essence of things, it is, as already stated, 
sometimes distinguished from them This category of visesa, it 
should be carefully noted, is not the same as "difference” 
(bheda) but is what accounts for speaking of identical things 
as different 13 The reader will here see, as in the case of an 
object and its provisional quality instanced above, a new 
attempt to solve an old problem we have come across already 
more than once in the course of this book, viz. the problem of 
things which appear neither wholly identical nor wholly 
different (pp. 65, 93) but we cannot say that the solution is’ 
more satisfactory. 

By visesa a ccordingly we should understand a speciality that 
charadtei-izes a thing , and in each thing, as many visesas are 
tSCOgnmoa-as- are necessary to,- account for Kneuistic^isages 
'(which imply corresponding modes of thought) of the kincT 
aJhided to above It is postulated not only in the case of sub- 
stances but in that of all categories — even non-existence, for 
all alike have characteristics which in common parlance some- 
times are, and sometimes are not, distinguished from them 
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Here we find a divergence from the conception of visesa in the 
Nyaya-Vaisesika which restricts it to substances and, among 
them, only to such as are eternal (p 87). .Another import ant 
differen ce betw een the two_conceptions is that, while in the 
Kyaya-Vaisesika visesa accountsToF~tlie~ d i fference~ vhlcK'T s 
assumed to exist between two things , here it accounts for 
making a difference where there is assumed to be none } 

The process of knowing is explained as in the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika (p qi), but the c onception of knowledge itself is 
very different Tf is r egarded there as a quality which arise s 
11 1 the "sel f w hen certain conditions, such as the contact of a 
sens e organ with an appropriate object, are fulfilled. Here it i s 
explained as a transformation or mode of the internal organ 
(manas), and therefore as characterizing it and not the self 
This explanation should noTbe taken to stand m the way of 
the knowledge being felt as its own by the self, for, according 
to the doctrine, the latter is the agent which initiates the 
knowing process and is not therefore unconnected with the 
knowledge that arises As m the Visistadvaita, all knowledge 
i s he re regarded as pointing to a complex or qualified object, 
and there is consequently no justification for admitting any 
attributeless entity 

~AVe have already described the d octrine a s rea listic It is 
realism m the absolute sense, for Madhva denies that there 
can be any knowledge without reference to an object other 
thanTf , not exclud ing error as we shall s oon see. Existence m 
s pace "and time is the general criterion of r e ality Anything 
t hat comes into relation w i th time and space is necessarily 
real, no matter for how long or to wh at extent. The Dvaita 
recognizes no distinction between the real and The empirica l 
or, between the°empirical and the unreal as the Advaita do es 
(p. 167). lliere is only one valid distinction ontologically, vi z. 
that between the real and the unreal. If the Advaita explains 
the prevailingly ab solutisti c standpoint of Upanishadid teaching 
by postula ting only 'one reality" and explaining the resi'oi fffe 
universe as its appearance (p. 161), the Dvaita does the sam e 
by postulating God as the only supreme entity and expla Srtfig 
the rest as altogether dependent upon him. 

In accordance with the realism of the doctrine, truth (pram a) 
is defined as correspondence wit h outside reality In it, the 
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object is apprehended just as it is (yathdrtha) .Dreams and 
recollection also are taken to be true But the former are valid 
only so far as the particular objects, in themselves, are con- 
cerned. Their externality, experienced at the time, is admitted 
to be illusory. For example, an elephant seen m a dream is, as 
such, real, but its being then seen in the streets of a town (say) 
is false The reason why (dream objects are regarded as real is 
that they are not contradicted later. The dreamer, after he 
wakes, does not feel that it was not an elephant which he saw 
but only that it was not there outside Recollection also i s 
right kno wledge when the object remembered is tak en in the 
spatial and te mporal context m which it appears, but n ot In 
r elation to the time when or the place where it ma y be re mem- 
bered. That is, it becomes false only if we think a past thing to 
be present or a remote thing to be near. 

\ The Dvaita theory of el'ror resembles th at of the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika with one importan t difference,! an d it is, for this 
reason, somet imes described as a new or improved version of 
it {abhinavanyathd-khydli) _ The latter do ct rine hold s that t he 
ser pent, seen when on l y a rope is presented, i s existen t, thoug h 
not in the place wher e it appears (p. q 8 ) The Dvaita agree s 
that the seipent is not where it appears, but it dismisses the 
fact ol its existence or being real elsewhere as irrelevant Thus 
‘the error consists here m taking the absolutely non-existent 
for the existent 11 This is the misapprehension (anyathd - 
khyati ) mvolved m error. That the serpent is non-existent 
altogether is to be deduced from the later correcting knowledge, 
which shows that what was taken to be, actually was not 
Objects of error co nsequently are neither in the place where 
they s eem to be, nor elsewhere. But still erroneous knowledg e 
is expl ained as having its own “object,” viz" the absolutely . 
non-existent, t he dvaitin, unlike many other thinkers, believe s 
that the n on-existent is knowable as shown, for instance, b y 
t he fact that we speak of a unicorn or a souare-circIe T To speak 
oi dSUtITSe says, is to grant thafcwe know it. Though the object 
of error is thus unreal, the erroneous knowledge itself is looked 
ufwk-as quite real The dvaitin accordingly does not grant 
what some like the advaitins beheve, viz that the falsity of the 
object necessarily involves the falsity of its knowledge 

Like Ramanuia, Madhva also accepts only three means to 
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valid knowledge [pramunas) • perception , inference a n' d verbal 
testimony . But ov er and above These, he reg ards valid know - 
ledge itself as being a piamana in the sense that it point s 
directly to a fact and not m the sense that it is a means to 
vahd knowledge Thus perception as a pramana points to a ]ar 
(say) mediately through perceptual knowledge, while th e 
latter does so imm ediately S imilarly inference as a pramana 
i ndicates the presence of~fire mediately through inferentia l 
Knowledge^ while the latter does so d ire ctly He thus makes a 
distinction, which appears to be too obvious to need^Sirmatioh, 
between what may be described as primary (kevala-pramdna) 
and secondary ( annpramdna ) means to the knowing of objects. 
It is the latter that are divided m a triple way as perception, 
inference and verbal testimony Of these, we shall say a few 
words only about the first, viz p erception In his view of 
scri ptural testimony Madhva, like Ramanuja, shows a greate r ~ 
leaning to wards Agamas and Puranas than Samkara does 
The senses, which are instrumental in knowing, are reckoned 
as seven, including not only t nanas but also what is called th e 
saksin The conception of sdksm as an organ of sense ( tndrtya ) 
is another distinctive feature of Dvaita We have seen that 
Ciod and the selves are of the nature of sentience It is this 
sentience itself that is taken here, somewhat as m Advaita 
(p. 165), to be the sdksm. That is, it not only finally knows 
things presented through one or other of the sense as commonly 
understood, it can also know directly, being of the nature of 
sentience — a view which resembles in part the Jaina view of 
knowing (p 61) The knowledge gamed through this means is 
regarded as invariably correct. Some things like one’s own self, 
pain, pleasure, time and space are thus directly known, all 
else, through one or other of the remaining senses. In the 
case of the self then, according to Madhva, it knows itself by 
itself 15 — a vie w which Samkara, as we have seen (p 166), dis- 
misses as a contradiction m terms . A consequence of ascribing 
the knowledge of pain, pleasure etc. to the self difetetlyhsTo 
reduce the internal organ (manas) to merely a ^general aid in 
knowing ; and it ceases to have its own specific objects t c . -csah e 
known to the self as in several other doctrines, for instance, 
Nyaya-Vaisesika (p. 91). It is an aid by itself ohly in respect 
of recollection. 
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II 

As in Advaita (p 165), the prime source of samsara is be- 
gimungless ignorance {aindya), which js regarded, as specific 
to each 'individual' But herejt is conceived as real It is, in 
fact, one of the twenty ^'substances” accepted m the system 
There are two principal aspects of it. It obscures from man not 
only the true nature oi God hut also that oi hrmseli , and 
release consists m overcoming both. Of these, one attains a 
correct knowledge of one’s self by the study of the scriptures ; 
but it will be mediate. This mediate knowledge becomes imme- 
diate when final liberation is achieved through God’s grace, 
to which we shall presently refer A knowledge of God, as the 
author of the universe and the lord of all, is thus more essential 
than self-knowledge for release. It also is to be gained through 
the scriptures , but it is to be transformed into direct experience, 
chiefly through steadfast meditation The ideal is the attainment 
by the selves of bhss, appropriate in each case to its intrinsic 
worth, so that the distinction of one self from another, though 
both become free, persists even m moksa. The bliss of the self 
in this state and, we may add, its knowledge also are finite as 
compared with the bliss and knowledge of God which are 
infinite, but even such bliss and knowledge are not completely 
realized in mundane life, as after liberation A vessel may be 
big or small and even a small one, it is said m illustration of 
this view, may or may not be full of water. Similar is the 
difference between the states of transmigration and release in 
the case of selves 

We have pointed out that a knowledge of God is essential 
to release. But the final means to reaching it is unbroken love 
of God or devotion ibhcJdi) , which springs from a realization 
of his greatness and goodness This love leads to God’s, grace 
(■pr asdday towards the self, and it is .that grace, says JVladliviy , 
whioh ls-che crowning cause of . -.sa lvation. ie The- rest are bu t 
&ids to it . Herein is seen best the theistic character of the 
doctri ne, and the true source of its popular appeal This love 
should be infinitely more intense than that' which one may 
possess for oneself, or for things belonging to oneself, and its 
promptings should be such as will not allow themselves to be 
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thwarted by obstacles, be the}? ever so many The realization 
of God’s greatness and goodness, which is the penultimate 
means to salvation, arises thr ough the cultivation of abso lute 
detachment by performing one’s duties in the spirit of the Gita 
teaching-(frgma-TOgfl) , t he study (kravana) of the scriptures 
thereafter under a proper guru, reflection (man. an a) upon what 
is t aught. in them as well as constant pieditation ( dhydna ) upon 
it — a course of discipline which is identical with the one pre- 
~gcribgd fn the Upamshads, and to which ire hav e referred more 
't han once heretofore Like Ramanu j a, Madhva also rejects the 
'id eal of jlvanmu kti, and insists upon the nee d for carrying ou t, 
tULthe very, end, the duties of one's station in life, includin g 
~thfc.gcriptural rite? that are obligatory 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


Br Up 
Ch Up 
NM 

RV 

SB 

SK 

SV 

TAS. 

VS 

YS 


Brhadaranyaka Upamshad. 

Chandogya Upamshad 

Nyaya-manjarl of Jayanta Bkatta (Vizianagaram Sans 
Series) 

Rigveda c 

Sri-bhasya of Ramanuja with Sruta-prakaiika, Sutras 1-4, 
(Nrm Sag Pr.) 

Sankhya Karika of ISvara Krsna 

Sloka-varttika of Rumania Bhatta (Chowkhamba Senes) 
Tattvarthadhigama-sutra of Umasvati (Bibliotheca Indica). 
Vedanta Sutra of Badarayana 

Yoga Sutra of Patanjah with the com of Vyasa and Vaca- 
spati’s gloss on it (Anandasrama Senes) 



CHAPTER OXL 


I Hie Mantras are verse, the Brahmanas are in prose, but tlie\ often 
contain quotations in verse The whole of this materialTs grouped under 
four heads, each being designated a "Veda” (1 e knowledge)- — Rigveda, 
Yajur-veda, Sama Veda and Atharva Veda Each Veda thus includes 

3 Six Systems of Indian Philosophy (Collected Edition), p 41 

3 "Though the name of Usas is radically cognate to Aurora, the cult 
of Dawn as a goddess is a specially Indian development ” Macdonnell, 
Vedic Mythology, p S 

4 Ethics of India, by E \V Hopkms, p 8 The author adds "The 
hhahti or loving devotion, which some scholars nnagme to be onh a 
late development of jHindu religion, is already evident in the Rigveda ” 

5 Cf Aitareya Up , 111, 3, where Brahma is named at the head of 
living beings 

6 RV , X, 129 i 

’ RV , X, 90 Sa bhumim visvato vrtva atyatisthat dasdngulam 

8 See e g Mhnamsa-nydya-ps akdsa , by Apa Deva, p 47 (Nrrn Sag 
Pr ) It is this stage in the development of Indiaif religion that may be 
described as "Brahmanism ” Its characteristic mark is the acknowledg- 
ment of the Veda as divine revelation “Hinduism” is the name applied 
to a later phase of it It also appeals to Vedic authority, but "it is 
much wider in scope and mcludes the worship of deities of post- Vedic 
origin and growth ” 

9 Br Up , I, iv, 10 

10 Cf id IV, iv, 22 

II Ch Up \ VII, 25, 2, Mundaka Up , II, 11, 11 

43 Aitareya Up , m, 3. 

93 Ch 'Up , VI, 

14 Br Up , I, iv, 2 Dvillyat vai bhayam bhavah 

15 Cf Prasna Up , v, 2 

16 See Indian Antiquary for 1924, pp 77-86 

17 Br. Up , V, li Hence it is not right to hold, as some do, that the 

Upamshads do not care much for social morality and concern themselves 
solely with pointmg out the way to individual perfection Cf Hopkins, 
op. cit p 64. • , 

18 Katha Up , II, 11, 7: Yathd-karma yatha-srutam. . ^ 

19 Praina Up , m, 7 • Punyena puny opt lokam nay at papena papatx 

20 Cf Isa Up , st 1 and Br Up , III, vu. One may think that the 
conception of Brahman (n ) is the same as that of Brahma (m jf wliiim 
sometimes occurs in the Upamshads But it is not so, for the latter goes 
back, as pointed out in the text (p 15), not to the Upam^liadic Absolute 
but to Prajapati See Note 2 to Chapter Two 
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CHAPTER TWO 

1 See, e g , Jacobi’s contribution to Indian Studies m Honour oj 
Lamnan (Harvard Oriental Senes), where the Mimamsa Sutra is placed 
about 300-200 b c , the VaiSesika Sutra, about 100 b c , and the Nyaya 
Sutra, a little later 

2 It has to be noted that even these Gods appear later (e g. m the 
minor Upanishads) as the personifications of atman or Brahman, in 
accordance with the general Spirit of Upamshadic teaching 

3 The Mahabharata, for instance, says that Siva sprang from Sn 
Knshna’s forehead (Kumbhakonam Edn , III, xu, 37 ff ) thus repu- 
diating the supremacy assigned to him in Saivism. 

I See Samkara's com on VS II, n, 45 

5 Katha Up , 1 , 111, 9 Tat Visnoh paramam padam 

6 Yacca kim-cit jagatyasmm drsyate sruyatepi vd 
Antarbahzsca tat sarvam vyapya N ardyanah sthitah 

7 Gita iv, 7-8 

8 Id ix, 23 

9 Id xu, 8, xiv, 2 e ‘ 

10 Acara-kinam na punanti vedcih Va&stha Dharma Sutra, vi, 3 

II Cf Mahabharata, XII, 109, 14 Dhdranat dharmam itydhuh 

12 There are also t&o other kinds of karma, viz , kamya and pratisid- 
dha The former are optional, like sacrifices for attaining heaven, and 
are to be performed by those that seek their fruit, the latter are such 
as are prohibited, e g infliction of injury. See Chapter Six, pp 147-8 

13 Cf Yajnavalkya Smrti (I, iv, 122) • 

Ahtmsd satyamasteyam iaucam mdnya-mgvahah 
Ddnam damo dayd idntih sarvesam dharma-. iddhanam 

11 Br Up , II, iv 

15 Cf Gautama Dharma Sutra, 111, 36 

16 Cf Apastamba Dharma Sutra, I, xxn, 2 ff , and Gautama Dharma 
Sutra, vui, 22-23 

17 Aprapte saslram arthavat Cf. Mimamsa Sutra, I, 1, 5 This portion 

dealing with types of Indian thought, and the next one, dealing with 
the Karma doctrine, are based for the most part on two articles con- 
tributed by the author to the Aryan Path of September 1934 and 
January 1935 respectively . 

18 See e g , Sayana’s Introduction to his com on RV 

19 Smrti is a general word for tradition or "what is remembered ” 
But, as accepted by the orthodox, it is only such tradition as has a 
basis in sruti or "revelation" directly or indirectly 

•** SV„ p‘90 t , 

1 21 Similarly, the fact that man does not always reap m this life the 
frpi t of the good and evil he does in it points to the need for pdstulatmg 
future births 

22 Yajnavalkya Smrti, 1, 349 See also Manu Smrti, vn, 205 

23 Philosophy of the Upanishads (English Translation), p 313 n 
Cf NM ,pp. 513-515 See also Apastamba Dharma Sutra, xxui-xxiv. 
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25 Naupadiava-bhutattha-svabhavasya vipaiyayaih 

, Na bddhoyatna-vatve.pi buddheh tal-paksa-patatah 

26 Cf u, 47 

27 Cf li, 31, 111, 35, xvm, 47-48 

28 Cf v, 11 , vi, 12 

29 Com on Gita, 111, 1 Vihitasya karanakaranayoh dithkha-i upatvat 

30 xii, 10, Cf xi, 54 

t 

CHAPTER THREE 

Agnirusvo jalam sitam sama-sparsah tathamlali 
Kenedam citntam tasmat svabhavat tadvyavasthitih 

2 NM , p 467 

3 The other two are dharma and ad hat met The}' do not, however, 
stand here for mor^l or religious merit and dement as in Hinduism 
generally, but represent the principles of motion and of rest The whole 
of space is divided, accordmg to Jainism, into two parts, m one of 
which alone, where dharma is piesent, ^motion is possible It is thus a 
condition of motion The other principle of adharma, found in the re- 
maining part of space, is similarly regarded as a condition of rest 

4 These souls animating matter are not to be, confounded with the 
ammalculae that may live, say, in a drop of water 

5 Sarva-dravya-parydyesu kevalasya (TAS., 1, 30) 

6 Some hold that sensory perception also m indirect on the ground 
that it needs the assistance of sense organs See TAS , 1, 11 

7 Sdmanya-visesdtmd tadartho visayah 

9 Utpada-vyaya-dhrauvya-yuktam sat (TAS , v, 29) 

8 Guna-parydyavat dravyam (TAS , v, 37) See Jacobi, Sacred Books 
of the East, Vol XLV, pp xxxiv and 153 n There is, however, a view 
that gunas are essential or permanent attributes like touch or taste of 
matter, while paryayas are its passing phases. See Pujyapada’s com on 
TAS , v, 41 

10 The alternative of "is” and "is not” is only a combination of the 
first two, and is not therefore reckoned as a separate koti. Cf Syadvdda- 
mahjari, p 195 (Bombay Sans Senes) Awtsameva traydnam mukhyatvdt 
iesa-bhangandm ca samyoga-jatvena amisveva antarbhdvah The first of 
these three views 5 would be that of the Sankhya, the second, of nihilistic 
Buddhism, and the third, of one aspect of Upamshadic teaching (Cf 
Taittrriya Up , 11, 4 Yato vdeo mvartante aprdpya manasd saha ) 

11 Altogether four standpoints are recognized in regard to every 
thmg its matenal ( dravya ), the place which it occupies (ksetra), the^inje 
in which it exists (kdla) and the “state in which it is (bhava) We hajje 
illustrated the pomt, m the text, by taking the first o? them 

12 Pujyapada’s com on TAS. (x, 1) desenbes it as apt Jarkya- 
vibhuti-visesam, 1 e “of inconceivable splendour ” 

13 Cf Samkara on VS , II, 11, 33 

14 See Jacobi, Sacred Books of the East, Vol XXII, pp xxn J] 
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15 Dhyityam moksa-hetuk (com on XAS , vu, 57). 

10 The account in this section is based chiefly on the later writings of 
Mrs C A F Rhys Davids, such as Outlines of Buddhism and What was 
the Original Gospel of Buddhism? (1938) 

•* 7 Cf 

A Imam sail para-samjnd sva-para-vibhagdt pangraha-dvesau 
A nay oh sampratibaddhah sarve bhdvah prajayante 

18 This is the doctrine of prat tya-samutpada or ' ' dependent origination ” 

1,1 These five are — right resolve, right speech, right livelihood, right 
effort and right mindfulness 

211 It is usual to consider two schools under Hinayana Buddhism also, 
viz the Vaibhasika and the Sautrantika; but we have not thought it 
necessary to dwell upon this distinction These are termed Sarvasti-vdda 
and dealt with together, for example, m VS (II, 11, 18 ff) 

21 Mddhyamika-karika, xvi, 8 

22 Na sat nasat na sadasat na capyanubha'ydtmakam 
Catuskoti-vimrmuktam tattvam Madhyamika. vtduh 

23 See e g , NM pp. 536-537 

2t “We see here the influence; of the doctrine of bhakh known to us 
from the Bhagavadgita, and it is most probable that it was the 
Bhagavadgita itself which influenced the development of the Maha- 
yana ” Wmtemitz, K-istory of Indian Literature , Vol 11, p 22911 

CHAPTER FOUR 

1 The atoms, it is believed, can be perceived by yogms 

2 Two or more different “elements” cannot combme in this manner 
If they are found together, as m the human body, they are to be 
explained as only m mechanical combination with a product derived 
from some one of them 

3 The Indian belief is that man alone is self-conscious and thus may 
strive for self-perfection or spiritual freedom. The other living beings 
are bom merely to reap the fruit of past karma. It may appear that, 
in the absence of all scope for moral improvement, there is no justification 
for the punishment of such animals in accordance with their past karma. 
The explanation lies m the ethical view of the universe that underlies 
the doctrine It is retributive justice. 

4 There is no contradiction in describing selves as all-pervading and 
yet as mutually exclusive, for they are not physical entities 

5 It is said “generally” because the doctrine assumes, in accounting 
for the lack of experience in deep sleep, that there is a temporary 
^jpcoonectioa between the self and manas. 

1. 6 There is a ninth specific quality of the self also recognized, viz 
bhdvana or “residual impression " It is one of the three varieties of 
S&rnsttu 'a included in the list of qualities. 

1 See NM p 201 

8 In order that two things may be in conjunction, it is necessary 
■ that one of them at least should be finite 
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9 These correspond to the "abstract umversals” ( tiryak-ssimanya ) of 
Jainism There is no recognition here of "concrete umversals" ( urdhvata - 
sdnidnya), for the idea of evolution or change is foreign to the system 
We have now all the three views of samanya known to Indian philosophy : 
some, like the Buddhists, take it as purely conceptual, others, like the 
Jams, as configurations characterizing the particulars, and still others, 
like the followers of the present doctrme v .as objective realities 

10 Samavdya thus relates five sets of (things (i) whole and parts, 
(2) substance and quahty, (3) substance and action, (4) particular and 
universal, and (5) ultimate substance and visesa 

11 See Sapta-padarthi, p 25 (Vmanagaram Sans Senes) Sarvam 
jhdnam dharmim abhrantam , prakdre tu viparyayah 

13 There is another set of circumstances where the Buddhist recog- 
nizes the legitimacy of inference, viz genus and species The fact of an 
object being a cow (say) is mvanably connected with the fact of its 
being an animal, f 01 The one is a species of the other ( tadatmya ). 

13 These are stnctly to be called linga or "the sign” and the hngm 

or "the signified,” but they continue to be called hetu or “cause” and 
sddhya or “effect ” 3 

14 Cf Nyaya-vdrttika, p 23 

15 Nyaya Sutra, IV, 1, 64. 

> 

CHAPTER FIVE 

1 Considerable portions of this chapter are reproduced, with per- 
mission, from the author's article on the Sankhya contnbuted to the 
Heritage of Indian Culture, pubhshed by the Ramaknshna Mission 

2 There is an alternative view, ascribing the five organs of action 
(karamendnya) to this source In that view, each guna would be re- 
sponsible for the production of some entities See Sdnkhya-pravacana - 
bhdsya (11), 18. 

3 Cf. Dharmi-svarupo hi dharmali (com. on 'YS , 111, 13) 

4 See SK , st. 17. Stnctly the statement here refers to the attempts 
made by the best minds in this direction 

6 SK., st 21. 

6 SK , st. 11. 

7 YS , 1, 47~49r, See also 1, 51. 

8 SK , st~;6 4 . 

9 'See YS , n, 19 (p 85) 

10 Purusartha eva hetuh (SK , st 31). 

H SK., st. 6. 

A,Jnanasya eva para kasthd vaydgyam (YS ,1, 16, com) -j *-> 

13 The view here set forth is of some like Bhoja See Jus cqm on Y 3 , 
i, 23. Others do not seem to accept the alternative character of this 
discipline. Cf Vacaspati on YS , u, 45. 

14 It may, no doubt, be said that there is the past karma, or punya 
and papa, to govern the process; but that also is a phase of Prakrti here 

15 1, 3 See also iv, 10 
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CHAPTER SIX 

1 See Jaimrni Sutra, I, 1, 3 

2 Indian Logic m the Early Schools, p 48 n. 

3 Pratiti-siddham abadhitam na sakyam anyatha-kartum , SV , pp 
560-561, 564 (com ) 

4 SV , p 651, st 49 ( 

5 Na kadacit anidrsani jaga- Cf SV , pp 650 ff 

6 Ritualism, as represented in this stage, not only reasserted its old 
antagonistic attitude towards the Upamshads, it also developed 
naturalistic tendencies and had, by Rumania's time, come to be looked 
upon “almost as the Lokayata doctrine ” See com on SV , st 10 (p 4) 

7 Svarupa-para-rupdbliyam sarvam sadasaddtmatkam, SV., p 476 

8 This question is really two-fold — whether knowledge is self-valid 
in respect of its origin ( utpattau ), and whether /it is so in respect of its 
ascertainment ( jhaptau ) For the sake of simplicity, the problem is 
here considered without reference to this distinction 

9 There is a fourth view also, viz that both validity and invalidity 
are intrinsic to knowledge, held in the Sankhya-Yoga, according to 
which doctrine whatever manifests itself at any time has already been 
there in an implicit form 

10 The two varieties of artha-vada, alluded to in the text, are known 
respectively as anuvada and guna-vada. There is also a third variety of 
it, called bhutartha-vdda as, for example, when the Veda says "Indra 
raised the thunderbolt against Vrtra” — a statement which neither 
contradicts nor reiterates common experience 

11 Sastra-dlpika, p 122 and 131 It should be added that the Veda 
directly teaches the immortality of the self, though in its later portions 
Cf Avmasi va areyamdtmd anucchittidharmd (Br Up , IV, v, 14) 

12 The splinters into which the article may be reduced, it describes as 
“posterior non-existence," and the bare ground (on which it was 
expected to be found) as its “absolute non-existence.” 

13 The Prabhakara school restricts verbal testimony to the Veda, 
and explains the secular form of it as based upon perception, etc 

14 Yagadireva dharmah see Artha-samgraha (Nirn Sag Ed ), p 6 

15 Prayojanam anuddisya na mandopi pravartate, SV , p 653, st 55 

16 Niyoga-mbandhanam anusthanam na phala-mbandhanam ( Bhdvand - 
viveka, p in) 

17 Ananta Deva’s Bhattalamkara, p 488 

18 Sastra-dipika, pp 126-127 


CHAPTER SEVEN 

CfPrasna Up , v, 2 

2 Na khalu ananytvamiti abhedam brumal 1 ktm tu bhedam vydsedhamah 
( Bhamati , II, 1714) 

3 The latter 1, described as sopadhika-bhrama or an illusion involving 
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the presence of an upadhi, which is the name given to Intervening 
motors like the sheet of glass In the former, there is no such factor, 
and it is therefore described as mntpddhika-bhrama 
. 4 Cf. com on VS , II, 1, 14-15 

6 See, e g , under VS , I, 1, 2. 

6 There are differences m matters of detail, e g the senses are derived 

from aham-kara m the Sankhya-Yoga, but here they are traced to the 
elements, viz prtkivl, ap, etc. ( 

7 Cf NM pp 526 ff. * 

8 VS , II, ni, 7 Ya eva hi nirdkarta tadeva tasya svarupam Samkara’s 
doctrine cannot, for the same reason, be identified with the kunya of the 
Madhyamika school of Buddhism (granting that it is not absolute 
nothing), for it is an objective something, transcendental though it be. 

8 Tyaktavyo mama-karah tyaktum yadi sakyate nasau 

Kartavyo mama-karah kim tu sa sarvatra kartavyah. 

10 See Kalpa-taru\l, 1, 20) : 

Nirvikesam param brahma saksdtkartumanikvarah 
Ye mandastenukampyante savisesa-mricpanaih 

11 Cf Avagatireva gatih. Samkara on'Katha Up , I, m, 12. 

12 See Vedanta-paribhasa on uparati, ch vm 

13 The relation of reason to revelation, as set forth here, is acceptable 
to all schools of Vedanta 

11 See Naiskarmya-siddhi, in, st 5 and 53 

16 Cf Br Up , IV, m, 22 This passage, no doubt, refers to deep sleep, 
but moksa is, in this respect, only a replica of deep sleep. See Samkara 
on VS. IV, 1, 3 

16 Anubhavdvasanatvat brahma-jhanasya Samkara on VS. I, 1, 2. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 

1 We should add that, so far as the higher classes of society were 
concerned, this revival also meant the revival of Vedic ritualism 

2 See SB p. 53 (com ) No doubt, we may say, “the rose has redness,” 
but the point is that such optional usage is not permitted in the case 
of all distinct entities. It may be added, in this connection, that Rama- 
nuja criticizes tho bhedabheda view as strongly as Samkara does 

3 Vikistdntarbhava eva aikyam See SB p 132 (com ). 

4 Br. Up., III, v. 

6 The relation between material cause and effect, in this sense, is one 
of identity (Ananyatva) see SB , II, 1, 14 and 17. 

8 But we should not forget that it is not physical, and is therefore 
different from the rays of a lamp flame (say) which alro can show but 
cannot know. The distinction will become clear when we say that even 
these rays require the aid of dharma-bhuta-jndna for being perceived. 
To use technical terms, it is pardk and not pratyak like the latter. 

7 This is described as sadvdraka-panndma, because it is mediated 
through dharma-bhuta-jndna 
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See SL , p 224 (com.). Strictly according to old texts, this relation 
does not difier from aprthak-siddhi See, e g SB , p 205, where the 
latter term is defined so as to include the former It is, however, clear 
that there is a distinction as indicated by the condition that one of the 
relata must be a celana here. 

0 Bhmndica bhmna-dharmd&ca paddrtha. mkhild, ami 

10 Svarupa-pramiti-pravrtti-\ -laksana-sattd-traividhye 
paranapeksam svatantran , tadapeksam paratantram (Tika. on Tattva- 

samkhyanam). 

11 Prakrtyddi-sattd-pradatvam ca angi-kayyam Isvarasya (com on 
VS. II, ii, 5). 

12 Dravyam karma ca kdlasca svabhavo pva eva ca 
Yadanugrahatah santi na santi yadupeksaya 

13 Madhva admits (1) absolute identity as in the case of A is A 
(2) savisdsdbheda as in the case of a com and its weight (3) identity and 
difference as m the case of a flower and its provisional colour 3Dd 
(4) absolute difference as m the case of a man and his staff Generally 
speaking, he explains what, according to thinkers hke Kumarula, are 
instances of Chedabheda, on the'Lasis of either (2) or (3) 

11 Or, alternatively, it consists in taking the existent for the absolutely 
non-existent. 

16 Here knowledge and the known become identical, and it may 
appear to contradict what has been stated in describing the Dvaita as 
realistic (p 195). But it is pointed out that, even here, there is a dis- 
tinction, viz that between the sdkfin as manifesting ( vyanjaka ) and the 
same as manifested (vyangya) . 

10 M oksaica Vi$nu-prasadena vmd na labhyate (Visnii-tattvamrnaya). 
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S \NSKR1T GLOSSARY 


N B (i) Figures refer to the pages on which the words are explained, or 
are used for the first time 

(2) The glossary is confined to the words occurring in the body of 
the work, and does not include those that appear only within 


brackets 


Ajlva 
A dliartna 
Anumdna 
A'prthak-siddhi 
Artha 
Arhan 
A vatiira 
Avid j a 
jfsat 

A sat-karya-vdda 

Aham-kdra 

Akaia 

Atman 

Ananda 


li^te, 


non-soul or the inanimate, 61 
the opposite of iharma ( q v ), 91 
inference, 101 
inseparable relation, 177 
wealth, 50 

"the worthy one” or a perfected saint, 63 
an incarnation of God, especially Visnu, 35 
nescience, 163 
yion-being, 196 

"doctrine of not-pre-existent effect,” 88 
egoism or sense of “I,” no 

(1) space, 24, or (2) pther or substratum of sound, 86 
self or soul, 20 
bliss, 22 


Upamsad 

Updsaiia 


"secret teaching,’ 
meditation, 26 


18 


Rla 


Karma 

Karma-yoga 

Kama 

Kevala-jnana 

Guna 

Guru 


(i) cosmic order, 12, (2) principle of righteousness, 12, 
or (3) sacrificial correctness, 17. 

deed — good or bad, religious or secular, 29 
devotion to disinterested action, 55 
sensual pleasure, 50 

all-comprehensive or perfect knowledge, 61 
> 

a (1) constituent, 108, (2) quality, 180, or (3) product, 
191, of Prakrti, viz saliva, rajas and lamas 
an exemplary preceptor, 125 


Gauh 


cow, 1 01 


Cit 


sentence, 22 


Jtna 

Jiva 

Awanmukti 

Jttana 

Jitdna-yoga 


"spiritual conqueror” — a title applied to Vardhamana, 
the famous Jama teacher, 60 
individual soul, 60 
liberation whife still alive, 28. 
knowledge, 56. 

devotion to knowledge of (1) ultimate reality, 56, yr 
(z) the soul, 185 


Tanrndtra a simple or subtle element, 110 

Tanias see Guna 
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s-Tadatmya relation of identity -m-drffqrence which subsists between , 

substance and quality, the particular and tbs’" 
universal, whole and parts, etc , 131 

Tn-murh the Hindu Trinity Brahma, Visnu and £iva, 176 


D'eva 


“lumraou? , ’deity, 14 


- Dharma, “what holl s together,” the basis of all order— religious 

or mora merit, 37 

<C-Dharma-bhuta-]Hdna attributive intelligence, 180 
Dhyana meditation, 26 


Purusa 

Prakdra 

PrSkrti 

Frapatti 

Promdna 

Prama 


individual soul, 113 

an inseparable accessory to substance, 181 
pnmal matter, 108. 

complete surrender of one’s will to God, 184 
(1) proximate means to valid knowledge, 42 , or (2) test 
of its validity, 42 
true knowledge or truth, 42 


' "Brahman 


Brahmana. 

Bhakh 

PhoMi-yiga 

Bhagavan 

Bhavya 

Bheda 


(ll prayer, 1 4 ; or (2) primary principle which is the 
source of the universe, 20 
liturgical treatise, 14 
loving devotion to God, 33 

(j) the way of devotion, j;6‘ or (2) \aymg and en- 
lightened meditation upon God, 185 
"the worshipful,” 35 
"what is to come” or auspicious, 51 
difference, 189 


Manana 

Manas 

Mantra 

Mahat 

Mlmdmsd 

Moksa 


reflection, 26 

(1) the internal organ, 90, or (2) one of its phases, 112. 
hymn or religious song, 9 
intellect, no 

systematic investigation, 129 
final freedom or salvation, 25 



Yogm 


meditation as a means of (1) union with ultimate 
Reality, 26; or (2) separation of spirit from matter, 
122 

an adept in meditation — 99 0 


Rajas 


see Guna 


Lojrayata 


A 


* varta-vada 
■V*iesa V1 


"restricted to the world of common experience” — a 
name applied to the materialist, 57 

doctrine of apparent change, 159 

(1) particularity, conceived as a property of eternal 
entities, which distinguishes things otherwise the 
same, 87, or (2) speciality, associated with every- 
thing, which explains the distinction rnade between 
things that are really the same, 193 
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„ Yfidanta 


\Sd 6 da 

Siva 

^J^yavana 
■'"Sr nil 


v Sattisara 


\J&xlgu&a Brahman 
^ Sncciddnanda 


^Sat 

^Jtfit-kaYya-vada 


Sattva 
Samnyasa 
K Jtopta-bhangl 
jS dmavaya 


Santadhi 

Saksin 

Sattvika 

Sdmdnya-lak$ana 

^Stitra 

Soma 

v Smrti 
Sva-laksana 


Glossary 

"end qf the Veda" or*final conclusion of Veehc teaching, 
151 

■ (1) sound or ^ord, 43, or (2) verbal testimony, 43 
"auspicious” — a designation of the supreme God, 33 
learning the ultimate truth through a formal study of 
scripture, 26 i 

Hindu scriptures or revelation, 44 

mundane existence or ^he recurrent round of birth and 
death, 28 

qualified Brahman [q v ), 163 

Brahman, the ultimate Reality, conceived as Being, 
Sentience and Bliss, 22 
(1) being, 22, or (2) good, 51 

(1) "doctrine of pre-existent effect,” 109, or (2) the 
doctrine that regards the already existing as an 
effect because of a transformation in its modes, 180 
see Guna 

formal renunciation, 27 
sevenfold way of expressing the real, 67, 
a unique relation that subsists between substance and 
quality, particular and universal, whole and parts, 
etc , 89. 

trance, representing the ultimate or penultimate stage 
in yoga discipline, 124 

(1) the witness self, 165, or (2) the same conceived as 
an organ of sense, 197 
derived from sattva [q v ), 112 
general feature of thmgs, 79 
aphorism, 42 

a creeper, from which an intoxicating drink was 
extracted in ancient times, u 
tradition, 44 

a bare particular or a thing-in-itself, 79 
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Absolute, the, 22, 23, 30, 31, 33, 83, 
163, see Absolutism 
- Absolutism, 19, 21-4, 68-9, 83, 114, 
127, 152-4, see Advaita 
Activism, 28, 39, 51-2, 129-30, 

186-7, I 99 } 

Advaita origin, 15 1-2, its world-i uew 
m general, 152, 155-8, causation. 
158-9, Maya, 160-1, mrguna 
Brahman, 161-3, saguna Brah- 
man and God, 163-4, the sell, 

164- 5, conception of knowledge, 

165- 6, truth and error,'’ 166-9, 
view of revelation, 169, goal of 
life, 169-70, 173-4, means to its 
attainment, 170-2 , reason and 
revelation, 173, see Monism , 

Agamas, 34, 35, 184 
Asceticism, 27-8, 51-2, 53, 54, 69, 
74, 105, 187 c 

Atheism, 48, 83, 124-5, 134-5 
Atomic theory, 61-2, 86-g, 132 
Attributes, see Quality , 

Bhagavata religion, 35, 53, 56 
Bodhisattva, 83 

Bondage, 70, 76, 102-3, see Goal of life 
Brahman (mase ), 15, 32 , — as supreme 
God, 32 

Buddhism, 41, 46 

primitive general character, 72, 
relation to Brahmanism, 72-3, 
conception of self, 73, goal of 
life 73-4, means to its realisa- 
tion, 74 

canonical general character, 74-5 , 
the Four Noble Truths evil, its 
cause, its removal and the means 
thereto, 75-7 

systematized its divisions, 77-8, 
doctrine of momentarmess, 78, 
(1) Hlnayana conception of self 
and of external reality, 78-9; 
goal of life, 83; (2) Mahayana 
as subjectivism, 80-1 , as nihilism, 
81-2, as absolutism, 83, goal of 
life, 83,, ideal of Bodhisattva, 83 

Gaussaon, 76,' 81-2, 88-90, 167, 109, 

1 1 14. 132. i5§-9, 173. 193 

Comparison ( upamdna ), 141 
Conjunction (sathyoga),BS, 93, 179,182 
Creation, 24, 89-90, no, 153 

Devotion (bhakte), 13, 33, 36, 56, 
125-6, 198 

Difference {bheda), 187, 188-90, 196-7 


Dissolution, 24, no 

Dreams, 196 

Dualism, 84, see Dvaita 

Duty, 37-9, 53-6, 147-8, 1 70-1 

Dvaita origin and history, 151-2, 

187- 8; principal features, 

188- 90, categories, 190-1, sub- 
stance God, 191-2, the self, 
192, Prakrti, 192-3, vilesa 
(“speciality"), 193-5, relation 
between substance and attribute, 
191, view of knowledge, 195, 
conception of reality, 195, truth 
and error, 195—6, pramdnas, 
197, goal of life, 198; means to 
its attainment, 198-9 

Eightfold path, the, 77 

Elements, the, 24, 58, 86, 87, no-n, 

131 

Empiricism, 44 
Error, see Knowledge 
Ether (aka la), 86-7 
Evolution, 16, 109-10, 153, primary 
and secondary, 112 

Fatalism, 47, 49-^50 
Freedom, 47-50 

Goal of life, 13, 25-6, 28-9, 37, 39, 
50-2, 58-9, 69, 73-4, 75- 7&-7- 
83, 102-3, 116, 122, 148-50, 

153, 169-70- 173-4. 184-5, 197-8, 
means to its attainment, 13, 
25-8, 69-70, 74, 103-5, 116-17, 
122—4, i2 6, 149, 153, 170-2, 
184-7, 198-9, see Value 

God, the supreme, 29-30, 32-3, 59, 
61, 89-90, 94, 127, 134-5, i 46, 
163-4, 176, 181-2, 191-2 ; seeunder 
Brahma (m.), 6iva and Visnu 
Gods, Vedic conception of, n, 12-13 
Grace, divine (prasada ), 13, 33, 36, 
56, 186, 198 

"I am Brahman” ( Aham Brahma 
asmi), 21 

Idealism, 19, 80, 85 * 

Identity-in-difference ( tddatmya ), 65, 
109, 131, 132, 134, 136-7, 152, 158 
Ignorance, 25, 51, 75, 127, 160-2 
Indra, chief god of Vedic hymns, 11, 
later, ruler of heaven, 12 
Inference, 43, 57-8, 63, 64, 96-7, 
99-101, I2i, 132, 137, 141, 

142-3, 183, 197 
Internal organ, 112, 157, 165 
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.Intuition, 44, 45, 61, 63, 99, 1,24, 132, ) 
. X7 2 . !73 

Isa, ISvara, see God • 

Jamism history, 41, 64, 59-6°, 
categories, 60-1, jlva, 61, ajiva 
matter, time and space, 62 , view 
of knowledge, 61, 63-4, kinds 
of knowledge immediate, 63-4, 
mediate, 64, conception of 
reality, 65, 66—9. universals, 66, 
goal of life, 61, 69-70, means to 
its attainment, 70 

Karma, doctrme of, 13, 29, 46-50, 
61, 70, 90, 104, 135 
Knowledge, 61-5, 77, 91-2, 96-7, 
117-18, 133-4, I 5 2 > 165-61 180, 
182, 195, representative theory 
of, 97, 120, 166, $est of validity 
of, 98-9, 137-9, truth and 

error, 51, 97-8, 118-9, 143-6, 
166-9, 183, 196 

Logic, 42, 43, 58, ioi 

Magic, 17 

Materialism relation to naturalism, 
57, perception, the only pra- 
mdna, 57, view -of self, 58, goal 
of life, 59, general review of, 59 
Matter, 61-2, 86-7, see Prahrh 
Maya, 25, 160-1 
Memory, 64, 143, 196 
Monism, 15-16, 19-29, 31-2, 86, 108, 
its varieties, 23, 32, 152-4, 

155-8, see Chap. VII 
Monotheism, 14-16, 30, 32-7, 56, 
152; goal of life and the means 
to its attainment, 36, see Brahma 
(m ), Siva, Vi?nu and Chap VIII 
Morality, 12-13, 17, 35, 37-8, 39, 
4 I ~5°. 53-6. 58, 69, 72, 74, 77, 
83, 104-5, 123, 146-9, 153, 170-1, 
185, 186-7, *99 
Motion {karma), 93*4, 179 

Narayapa,34-5, 184, 187, world of, 184 
Naturalism, 41, 128, 135, see Ma- 
terialism 

Nature-worship, see Religion 
Nihilism, 40, 81-2 . 

Nirvana, see Goal of life 
Non-apprehension {anupalabdhi ) , 142 
Ndn-existence, 95-6, 102, 179; see 
Non-apprehension 

Non-Vedic doctrines, 31, 84, origin 
and early history of, 39-41, see 
Chap III 
on-violence, 69 


Nyaya-Vai£esika origin and history, 

84- 5, its reahsm and pluralism, 

85- 6, view of physical nature, 
86, atomic theory, 86-7, causa- 
tion, 88-9, God, 89-go, soul and- 
manas, 90—2, proofs of the 
existence of soul, 92, positive 
categories, 92-3, substance, 86, 
jbo, 92-3, quality, 92-3, motion, 
'03-4, universals, 94—5, non- 
existence, 95-6, view of know- 
ledge, 91-2, conditions of know- 
ing, 96, perception, 96-7, 99, 
truth and error, 97-8, test of 
validity of knowledge, 98-9, 
inference, 99-101 ; verbal testi- 
mony and its import, 101-2, 
goal of life, 102-3, means to its 
attainment, 103-5 

Optimism, 51, 75, 103 
Organs, motor, no— n, sensory, 
o no-n, 197 

Pantheism, 16 

Perception, 42, 43, 44, 57-8, 63-4, 
96-7, 99^-100, 121, 137, 183, 197 
Pessimism, 51, 69, 75, 103 
Philosophy, aim of, 25-6, and 
religion, 26, and values, 50 
Pluralism, 19, 63, 86, 130, 187-90 
Polytheism, 10-11, 14, 30 
Potency ( iakti ), 135-6, 182 
Pragmatism, 145 ' 

Prajapati, 15, 16, 27, 30, 32, see 
Brahma {m ) 

Prakfti, 108-14, 115, n6, 122,^53, 160, 
161, 179-80, 181, 182, 188/192-3 
Presumption ( atthapatti ), 141-2 
Purusa, see Seif 

Purva-mimamsa origin an3 history, 
129-30, its reahsm and plura-^ 
lism, 130, categories, 131, lden- 
tity-in-difference ( tdddtmya ), 131 , 
number of substance, 131 , atopnc 
theory, 132, whole and parts, 
132, the self, 132-4, view of 
knowledge, 133-4, denial of God, 
134-5. quality, 135-6; univer- 
sals, 136, conception of reality, 
136-7, perception^mferenc^, and 
verbal testimony, 137, test 9? 
validity of knowledge *38-9; its 
bearing on Vedic authority, 139; 
Veda and its mterpfttation, 
139-40; comparison (upamdna), 
141, presumption ( arthapath ), 

1 4 1— 2, non-apprehension {anu- 
palabdhi), 142; Prabhakara’s 
view of non-existence, 143, trw^i 
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and ei*or, 143-4, conceptior of 
< lhaima. and its ethical signifi- 
cance, 146-9, goal of life, 149, 
means to its attainment, 149-50 

'Quality, 92-3, 135-6, 179, 183 

Realism, 19, 63, 78-9, 84, 85-6, 117, 

130, 188, 195-6 

Reality, view of, 44, 45-6, 65, 7, , '-8o, 
136-7- - r 95 / 

Reason, 26, 107, 132, 172, analogical 
reasoning, t2i, and revelation, 
1 ^ 9 , 173 

Recognition, 64-5, 66 

Relation, 65, 88-9, 93, 94, 95, 109, 

131, 132, 134, 136-7, 153, 158-60, 
177-8, 179, 180, 181, 182, 191 

Relativism, 68-9, 82, 83 

Religion as nature-worship, 10-14, 
and philosophy, 25-6, Upanisha- 
dic, 29-30, see Monotheism and 
, Polytheism 

Revelation, 44-5, 101, 108, 129, 192, 
139, 169, 173, 184, reason and, 

129, 173 

Ritual, classification, 38-9, place of, 
in Upamshadic teaching, 18-19, 
and Vai$navism, 36, m Vedantic 
discipline 170-1, 186, 199 

Ritualism, in early Mantras, 16 
in later Mantras and Brahmanas, 
14, 16-18; and magic. 17-18 
in the early post-Vedic period, 
136-7; and morality, 37, classi- 
fication of rites, 38—9 , goal of fife 
and means to its attainment, 39 
and Purva-mlmamsa, 129-30 

Rudra, 33-4 

oaivism origin and early history, 33; 
6 -neml features, 33-4, of the 
South, 175; Kashmir, 175 
- Sankhya-Yoga- origin and early 
history, 106-7; conception of 
Prakrti, 107-8, 113, 115, 119, 
the three gunas, 108 , causation, 
109, evolution and dissolution, 
109-10, the evolutes, 110-12, 
primary and secondary evolu- 
tion, 1 12, "psychical" and physi- 
cal evolutes, 112-13, conception 
•sf Punisk, 1 13-15; proofs of its 
existence, 114; empirical and 
tranScendencal self, 1 15-17, view 
of knowledge, 117-18, meaning 
of truth, 118-19, representative 
theory, 120, pramanas, 121, 
analogical reasoning, 12 1, goal 
of life, 116, 122; means to its 


attainment, 122^ 125-6, yoga, 

5 discipline, 122-4, atheism , of 
Sanldiya, 124-5; conception’ of 
God in Yoga, 125-6; general 
review of, 126—8 
Scepticism, 69, 129 
Self, the, 13, 23, 58, 60, 61—2, 73-4, 
75—6, 78-9, 90-2, 107, no, in, 
113-16, 122, 132-4, 152, 156-8, 
159, 163, 164-5, 177-9, 181, 192 
Siva, 1 1 , as supreme God, 32, 33, 34, 
9°, 175, see Saivism 
Solipsism, 81 

Space ( akasa ), 58, 62, 86, in, 112 
Substance, 66-7, 86-7, 90, 92, 131. 

179-82, 1 91-3 
Subjectivism, 80-1, 117-18 
Systems of thought, origin of, 31, 
4 1-2, classification of, 45-6 
Theism, see Monotheism 
"That Thou art” ( Tat h am asi), 21, 
164. 184, 192 
Titne, 62, 66-7, 86 
Transmigration, see Karma doctrine 
Truth, see Knowledge 

TJmversals, 66, 94-5, 136, 179 
Vaisnavism origin and history, 34-5, 
chief features, 35-6, seeChapVIII 
Values, 44, 50, 51-2, 58, 114, 120, 
133, 135, philosophy and, 50, 
ultimate value, 50-1 , see Goal 
of life 

Varupa, a chief deity of early Man- 
tras, n, 12, 33, 35, later, a god 
of the sea, 12 

Verbal testimony, 43-4, 64, 101-2, 
izi, 137, Veda as, 44, 58, 
139-40, 183-4 

ViSistadvaita origin and history, 
151-2, 175-6, its world-view in 
general, 177-9, substance and 
attribute, the only categories, 
179, substances Prakrti, 179-80, 
the self, 181, God, 181-2, 
attributes, 182, view of know- 
ledge, 180, 182-3, truth and 

error, 183; pramdnas, 183-4, 
view of revelation, 184, goal of 
life, 184, means to its attain- 
inent, 184-7 

Vi§nu, 11, as supreme God, 33, 34, 
187, see Vai$pavism 
Whole and parts, 88-9, 132 
Words, significance of, 95, 184, 192 
World, the physical, 23-4, 58, 62, 
85-6, 107-8, 135, 152-3, 156-8, 
159-60, 161-2, 177-9, 188, 192-3 


THE END 
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